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" We ask not, Lord, for human praise, 
Keep our reward with Thee, 
And give it in those happy days. 
When heaven our home shall be." 



PBEFACE. 



It is my object in the following pages to give a simple and 
trathfol account of the success which, through the Lord's 
blessing, has attended some efforts made for the Christian 
education and industrial training of the children of the 
heathen, and of poor converts in the distant parts of 
our own empire, in bringing them up to be — ^the boys, 
Christian teachers. Christian mechanics, artizans, ilEinners, 
and labouring men; the girls. Christian wives and mothers, 
and in many instances also, useful and exemplary teachers. 
We cannot reasonably expect, among the children of the 
heathen, a greater degree of success than that which we 
meet with, among the children of professing Christians at 
home. A large portion of the ''seed of the kingdom" 
must, there as well as here, £Edl on the way side, on the 
thorny and the rocky ground ; but when we look on the 
many brought up in our schools who ** sleep in Jesus," and 
the many who still live to serve the Lord, we cannot but 
confess the reward is great, and that, whatever the diffi- 
culties and obstacles may be, we are encouraged to go for- 
ward. Even concerning those of whom we cannot, at 
present, say that they possess more than the outward form 



of Christianity, we may yet rejoice in the thought, that at 
least they have been rescued from the abominations of 
heathenism, and brought to sit down by the ** wells of 
salvation." 

Can we give a greater proof of the usefulness of these 
schools, than in saying they owe their existence to the 
gratuitous and self-denying labours of those already occu- 
pied in the duties and responsibilities of missionary life ? 
We confess that we are often filled with affectionate admira- 
tion, at the readiness, and even eagerness, with which this 
additional work is undertaken. All the European Mis- 
sionaries who have lately joined the West African Mission, 
the Rev. James Lamb, the Rev. G. F. Biihler, the Rev. 
J. B. Wood, and the Rev. J. Smith, have been as willing 
to help in the work, as those by whom it was first com- 
menced. 

" Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us ; and 
establish Thou the work of our hands upon us ; yea, the 
work of our hands, establish Thou it." 

9 Sussex Squake, Brighton, 1864. 
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WEST COAST OF AFBICA, AND THE EARLY 
MISSION THERE. 
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They came— a small, but faithful band ; 

Gladly they left their fatherland, 

Ready to suffer, toil, and die, 

That theirs might be the calling high 

To plant, among the Negro race, 

A Christian Church, a seed of grace. 

They came — but to their graves ! 

But soon another band has met — 
On comes the barque — the sails are set ; 
The red cross, fluttering at its prow. 
Was ne'er more fitting flag than now ; 
Ne'er hare thy sons, fair England, won 
A brighter conquest, *neath the sun ; 
Nor have thy saints, of old renown. 
More claim to wear the martyr*s crown ! 



" The impure influences that surrounded the children every 
day, and that were a part of their home life, rendered his efforts 
for their Christian training fruitless. He saw that it was useless 
to visit them so long as they remained exposed to a daily corrup- 
tion ; that to train them at school while they lived in their old 
haunts was only to roll the stone uphill by day, for it to roll back 
at night." — Life of Wichem, Founder of the Rauhe Haus. From 
" Praying and Working in Germany, ^^ 



CHAPTER I. 



Sierra Leone. — Return of tbe Africans to their Fatherland. — Mission 
to the Yoruba country. — Beginning of the Coral Fund.— First 
Church at Abbeokuta. — First School. 



S^OVE of country, kindred, friends, and better than 
^^ all, the love of Christ, were the foundation 
stones of all the Christian settlements now 
existing in the Yoruba land. At Sierra Leone, under 
the protection of the British people, was gathered in the 
early part of the present century a large black population. 
Rescued by British cruisers from slavers sailing under 
almost every European flag, torn by force, or stolen by 
treachery, from almost every nation and tribe along the 
coast of Guinea, and far away in the interior, husbands 
without wives, wives without husbands, parents without 
children, children without parents, speaking for the most 
part languages unknown to one another — some the 
Yoruba, some the Ibo, some the Haussa — this hetero- 
geneous heathen multitude there settled down as British 
subjects to begin a new life, very much in the same 
condition as English poor. Skirting the base of the 
lovely mountains of Sierra Leone, and crossing up the 
sides, arose in time the Negro villages, each clustered 
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around its parish church ; for the Christian people at 
home, to whose exertions were owing the extinction of 
the slave trade as a lawful traffic, and the consequent 
founding of the colony of Sierra Leone, did not leave 
those whom they had plucked from the hold of the slave 
ships to remain in the darkness and misery of heathenism. 
In 1799 was founded the Church Missionary Society, 
whose designation was for Africa and the East, and whose 
earnest labours were commenced among the rescued 
Africans of Sierra Leone. 

Sixty years have gone by since the time of which we 
are speaking, and now the African Churches of the colony 
have passed into the care of the native pastorate, with 
all the schools, home missionary work, &c., attached to 
them, except one station, retained by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society as head-quarters for missions to the more 
distant heathen. But we are anticipating, and must 
retrace our steps twenty years. At this period, forty 
years after the first commencement of the mission, there 
was a large body of African converts at Sierra Leone ; 
the majority, industrious labouring people, traders or cul- 
tivators of their own small piece of ground ; some among 
them earnest devoted Christians, some faithful school- 
masters and catechists. Among all classes of this com- 
munity, and also amongst those who still continued 
heathen, there arose at this time an irrepressible longing 
to return to their fatherland. Many causes contributed 
to render it a possibility: the slave trade not having 
received the impulse given to it during the last twenty 
years, appeared to be dying away ; the fierce native wars 
had received a considerable check ; one or more British 
cruisers were stationed off the coast, and many of the 
African tribes themselves, among whom the Egbas were 
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the chief, bad combiDed to put down the slave trade ; the 
remaiDiDg inhabitants of several populous, villages which 
had been destroyed in the pursuit of this abominable 
traffic, joined together to found one large town, naming 
its several quarters after their ruined homes, Ake, Ikija, 
Own, Igbeyin, <fec., entering into an agreement never 
themselves to engage in the slave trade, and to oppose 
all who did. This large town they called Abbeokuta. 
On their western borders they had an enemy, a fierce 
upholder of the slave trade, that well-known savage, the 
king of Dahomey ; but they thought themselves strong 
enough to resist him. Had these courageous men pos- 
sessed the wisdom and forethought to renounce slavery 
as well as the slave trade, they would have escaped an 
evil which now threatens the existence of a pure Church 
of Christ amongst them, and their rise and progress as a 
civilized nation ; nor only so, for while domestic slavery 
exists among the Africans, the extinction of the slave 
trade is a vain dream. 

More than a thousand miles lay between the liberated 
Africans of Sierra Leone and the fatherland for which 
their hearts were yearning. News of what was passing 
there was brought, however, from time to time by the 
liberated crews of captured slavers, but chiefly by the 
natives who returned to the colony in 1841, after having 
accompanied the Niger expedition. The first and most 
intelligent amongst them was Samuel Crowther. He 
had gone with the expedition as native catechist in com- 
pany with the Kev. J. F. Schon, on behalf of the Church 
Missionary Society. 

From this moment, to return to their homes became 
the leading desire of many of the black Christians of 
Sierra Leone. They purchased a captured and con- 
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demned slaver, and having, in grateful affection, bestowed 
upon it the name of " The Wilberforce," they employed it 
to run down the coast between Sierra Leone and Badagry, 
in order to open a commerce with the latter place, and 
afford those liberated Africans, who were bold enough to 
make the attempt, the opportunity of returning to their 
country. Many went ; some settled at Badagry, some 
penetrated into the interior and took up their abode 
at Abbeokuta itself. 

The desire spread. Almost the whole population of 
the villages of Sierra Leone declared themselves ready 
to go. All they required was teachers — missionaries; 
pastors for themselves, teachers for their children. Would 
the Society grant them this boon ? After some delay, 
the Society consented. It was a step which needed con- 
sideration. Abbeokuta, where it was proposed to estab- 
lish the mission, was entirely governed by heathen chiefs. 
It was thirty miles from the coast, and inaccessible, save 
by a path through the bush.* 

The Bev. H. Townsend was sent by the Society to 
the Yoniba country, to ascertain the feasibility of mak- 
ing the desired settlement, and the willingness of the 
heathen chiefs to receive the Europeans. He was 
received with signal demonstrations of respect and joy. 
" Will you give us land to build on T said Mr Towns- 
end. "Any you please to choose," said the chief. 
" Will you give us children to educate T " More than 
you can manage," was the reply. f Fit labourers were 

* The OguQ was then in possession of the slave-dealers. 

f It may be of some interest to our friends to read the following 
passage from Mr Townsend's journal of his exploratory visit to the 
Yoruba country in 1843 : — " We then went to see the cave and rock 
from which the town takes its name — Abbe, * under ;' Okuts, ' a rock 
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then selected and prepared for the work. After a year 
or two thus spent, the party of willing exiles were assem- 
bled, just before their embarkation, in a Church in 
Sierra Leone. The people thronged round them with 
affection and sympathy. There were two Europeans, 
the Eev. H. Townsend and the Rev. C. A. Gollmer, 
both long resident in the colony, and both much beloved ; 
but the chief object of his delighted countrymen's ad- 
miration was the Rev. S. Crowther, now, in their own 
phrase, " crowned a minister." The Church Missionary 
Society had thought it well to send a native, himself an 
Egba, and a liberated slave boy, among his heathen 
countrymen, bearing this office ; and the wisdom of the 
choice has been proved by a long life of Christian devot- 
edness.* The party was accompanied by four native 
catechists. The enthusiasm of the native population was 
shewn in every possible way. They subscribed liberally 
to the funds of the Society in aid of the new mission. 
Nor were the few Europeans living among them less 
interested in the cause. The Deputy-G-overnor of Sierra 
Leone, the naval officers who had visited the coast, all 
gave their advice, suggestions, and assistance. Among 
other aids, Mr Townsend was furnished with a letter of 
introduction to the king of Dahomey ! 

After a prosperous voyage, they lauded at Badagry, 



or stone.' It is frequently called by the Sierra Leone people, ' Vn- 
derttone* The cave, which was once notorious as the dwelling-place of 
a band of robbers, appeared to be tolerably large, a family dwelling iu 
it. When we got there, there were two or three families spinning 
cotton.'* 

* The Rev. S. Crowther, after labouring many years at Abbeokuta, 
is now on the banks of the Niger, endeavouring to organise a native 
church in that country. 
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January 17. 1845. They were kindly received by the 
two or three Europeans there, and soon surrounded by 
the Sierra Leone people, whom their countrymen had 
received and treated with much respect, bestowing on 
them the name of ** English People," and behaving to 
them as such. 

After a time, a very long time, for the hindrances 
were great and manifold, the mission party succeeded in 
obtaining admission into the interior, and setting up their 
flag in Abbeokuta, on the ground granted for the mis- 
sion premises, for church, school, and compound, by the 
heathen chiefs. Thus was the Church of Christ planted 
for the first time in the interior of Africa, which had 
long been to the Europeans what the " Isles of the 
West" had been to the ancient Greeks, the ideal regions 
of poetry and romance. 

The chiefs were faithful to the treaty they had made ; 
especially, the mission found friends in two great chiefs, 
Sagbua and Ogubonna. It was Sagbua who had given 
the ground, and most anxious were the mission party 
now to behold some sort of dwelling rising upon it ; for 
the ** country-made" houses, without air and without 
light, were almost intolerable to Europeans under a tropi- 
cal sun. The first thing was to find labourers. When 
a native is about to build, he calls all his friends together 
to assist him. They bring all their slaves with them, 
and he feasts the whole party as long as he requires their 
services. The missionaries demanded labourers willing 
to work for hire. They asked for twenty; but they 
could not be procured. No one would do anything till 
a yearly festival, then being celebrated, was over. They 
were obliged to begin their task with two men from 
Sierra Leone. Before the end of a fortnight, however. 
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the number of labourers increased to fifty men, who were 
paid at the rate of 160 cowries per day each, equal to. 
about 5d. of our money. "When they began to collect 
clay to make the walls, thirty women asked to be car- 
riers; they were paid 120 cowries (less than 4d.) per 
day. The wives and children of the chiefs were as ao- 
tive as the common people. The clay was dug out of 
the pit by men. The chiefs themselves came to look on 
and admire. " God is great," said they. " White men 
have sense/' They much admired the pick-axes, and 
wondered that they had never thought of making such 
things ; the tool they used for digging clay being only a 
stout stick shod with iron. They thought the missionaries 
very prudent for having remembered that they should 
want pick-axes. " White men," said they, " foresee 
something." At length the roofs were put on, and so 
glad were the missionaries to get out of the little huts 
which they had been living in for five months, that as 
soon as one end even was thatched, they took possession 
of their new habitations. 

Houses with doors seven feet high, and windows, were 
never seen in Abbeokuta before. The chiefs and the 
people spent hours in looking at them. All the mate- 
rials, too, were of African production. The mud was 
such as the natives themselves used for building ; the 
doors and windows were made from boards sawn in the 
bush round Abbeokuta, and the sawyers and carpenters 
were native Africans. Even the nails might have been 
made from the iron in the neighbourhood ; but these the 
missionaries probably brought with them, as they cer- 
tainly did the locks and hinges. Sagbua remonstrated 
with the missionaries on being in such a hurry to occupy 
their houses. They had not, he told them, propitiated 
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the demon of the ground on which the house stood ; and 
hesides, they ought, he said, to invite the chiefs of the 
town to a feast on such an occasion. As for the chiefs, 
the missionaries replied, they would call them at a con- 
venient season ; but with regard to the ground, it be- 
longed to the Maker of it, God, whom they worshipped 
and served, and whatever demon there might be, they 
cared not, for their God was able to preserve them. A 
small church, built with mud, and a humble school- house, 
were added in time, and thus arose the first settlement 
of that Christian mission, which has already been so 
greatly blessed, and which is destined, we trust, to be 
" like an hearth of fire among the wood, and like a torch 
of fire in a sheaf," (Zech. xii. 6), to destroy every idol, 
and every idol's place in the laud around. 

That which comes from the heart goes to the heart. 
This movement, which had sprung from the heart of the 
African Christians, touched a responsive chord in the 
heart of Christians at home. Never was a mission hailed 
with so much sympathy. Fathers and mothers at their 
firesides — little ones in the nursery — elder ones in the 
school-room — ministers in their study — teachers, and 
boys and girls in the Sunday school, all began to think, 
to pray, to talk about Abbeokuta. Among the num- 
ber were some children at Harrow, who employed them- 
selves during the whole of one winter in making clothes 
for the children at Abbeokuta, which, when completed, 
were sent to Mr Crowther. 

Mr Crowther, delighted with the interest manifested 
by the English children, sent a loving letter in reply, 
giving them many particulars about their little negro 
brothers and sisters. ".The poor children in this coun- 
try," he says, " are brought up in superstition and idol- 
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atry by their parents, or some priest or priestess. When 
a child is taken ill; the parents, who are always in great 
fear of the evil spirit, immediately go to a priest or 
priestess, to make inquiry what is to be done for the 
child's recovery. The priest informs the parents that 
the child must be dedicated to some god or other, and 
prescribes some sacrifice to be immediately made. All 
this the parents obey very readily. The Fetish is 
bought of the priest or priestess for the sum of from four 
to ten dollars, and from that time the child is dedicated 
to country fashion gods. Sometimes one child will have 
two or three gods to worship. On the festival days you 
may see many children, from five to twelve years of age, 
bearing pots of water to the Fetish grove. At one time, 
when at Badagry, I counted as many as seventy-five 
children with pots on their heads, in procession, headed 
by some priestess going to a sacred well to fetch water 
for their god, which was a live snake. At another time, 
I saw forty-five in like manner. At Badagry children 
are sometimes seized in the streets, and carried to the 
Fetish grove to be dedicated to the gods ; for thirty days 
or upwards they are not allowed to see their parents, 
but are under the influence of the priestess. We had 
many children in our school at first, when at Badagry, 
but the priests soon persuaded the parents to take them 
away, as they had been dedicated to the gods. Notwith- 
standing, there are nineteen children now at Badagry 
school, all of the Popo tribe, besides the children of the 
Sierra Leone emigrants. Some of the latter have already 
appeared in the dresses you made for them. According 
to the craft of the priests, the birth of children is said to 
be influenced by some god. To this god the yet unborn 
infant is dedicated by its ignorant and superstitious 
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parents. No sooner is the child horn than a name indi- 
cating gratitude to the god is given. You may number 
hundreds in Abbeokuta whose births are supposed to have 
been so influenced. So you see children are dedicated to 
these country gods before they are born, and after their 
birth are brought up to be devoted worshippers of these 
gods. 

" We have commenced a church 60 feet by 25. All 
our buildings have mud walls, but, well protected against 
the weather, will last many years. Our church will 
cost about £30. This is the only one the Society can 
build at present, but what is that among so many ? Un- 
less we receive assistance from our Christian friends, we 
cannot for a long time build another, and must be obliged 
to preach in the streets, always amidst so many disturb- 
ances. In preaching in the streets in this place, I have 
been twice disturbed by rain, which scattered my congre- 
gation. I think in the rainy season we shall be com- 
pelled to suspend this way of preaching for a time, 
because the rains will be more frequent and the streets 
wet.'* 

This letter was the beginning of the Coral Fund. It 
was sent for insertion in the Children's Missionary Ma- 
gazine, the predecessor of the Coral Missionary Magazine^ 
by the Kev. F. M. Cunningham, accompanied by a few 
words addressed to English children. " Kemember," he 
said, " the difference between African children and your- 
selves. Perhaps some of the children Mr Crowther men- 
tions were born just at the time some of you were. If 
so, perhaps at the very moment when your parents 
brought you to holy baptism, and the minister put the 
mark of the cross on your brow, in token of your being 
dedicated to God, and made his child by adoption — 
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perhaps at that moment some of these African children 
were dedicated to a fake god in a Fetish grove by some 
superstitious ignorant priestess. Words cannot describe 
the difference. But, now, what can you do to help these 
Africans? Here is an answer to this question, * What 
can you do to help them 7* £30 will build a church 60 ft. by 
25 ft. Send some help, — ^be it two, three, six, or even one 
penny. If you will all do this, we shall soon have £30 
for a new church at Abbeokuta. It shall be your own 
church ; and though its walls are of mud, that will not 
ngnify, if the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is preached 
in it, and the blessed Spirit accompanies the word spoken. 
K you will do as I say, you will soon hear of Mr Crow- 
ther's baptizing some of the African children in your 
church, and you will have the pleasure of thinking that 
you helped to keep them from the Fetish grove." 

There was an immediate and ready ;^^^^ 
response from fathers, mothers, and 
children. The £30 was soon col- 
lected, contributions continued to be 
sent, and another, and another 
church was added to the one ori- 
ginally proposed. The first was 
built at Ikija, a district of Ab- 
beokuta; the second, at Oshielle, a -^^ ^-_, 
neighbouring village ; the third, a "^ 

long time afterwards at Otta, a more distant place. 
Almost all the donations were tiny affairs : one lady 
sent some farthings, collected by a dear sister who 
had entered into her rest ; a shilling, a sixpence, three- 
pence, two and sixpence, were the average donations. 
" My sister and I," said one little boy, " send you a 
shilling each ; my two little brothers a sixpence and a 
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penny. I hope it will reach you safely, and that you 
will soon have enough to huild the church at Ahheokuta. 
I hope to he a missionary when I am a man.*' * A friend, 
delighted with the work of the tiny workmen, compared 
them to the coral insects ; and seeing what a large 
amount of good was likely, by the blessing of God, to be 
eflfected by a multitude of small offerings, we called our 
fund the Coral Fund, resolved to apply it principally, so 
far as missions abroad were concerned, first, to the sup- 
port of a native catechist from Sierra Leone, who should 
found, God willing, a little church in the African village 
of Oshielle ; and, secondly, to the Christian education of 
heathen children in any part of the worhl where a British 
settlement, or a church missionary station, enabled us to 
carry out the plan ; and thirdly, we resolved to help, accord- 
ing to our opportunity and ability, in good works for the 
benefit of the poor at home. They were undertakings not 
engaged in without some hesitation. The Coral Fund sub- 
sisted upon donations which were like the food the ravens 
brought to Elijah ; we knew not often even whence they 

♦ That little boy is now the Rev. Frederick Wathen of Umritsur. 
Id 1862, we bad the gratification of receiving the following letter from 
bis mother, Mrs Wathen :— ** I think it will interest you to bear that 
the little boy mentioned in the Children* a Missionary Magazine, 1848, 
page 83, has continued stedfast to the desire he then expressed to be a 
missionary when be should be a man, and that the prayer you kindly 
offered that * the Lord would direct, accept, and bless the intention,' 
has been fulfilled in the accomplishment of what he calls his * life-long 
desire.* He was ordained on the 27th July, his birthday, with thirteen 
others, for missionary work, and is about to sail for Umritsur, to which 
station be has been appointed by the Church Missionary Society, with 
his wife, ' Henrietta Desborough,' who was also one of the earliest 
contributors to the Coral Fund. May I ask you to remember them 
sometimes in your prayers, that they may be carried safely to their 
distant home, and greatly prospered in the blessed work to which they 
have devoted themselves." 
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came ; a multitude of our coral insects worked quite under 
the sea ; the gift was from " Little Annie," or " The 
Children in the Marsh/' or " Lizzy and Freddy," or " The 
Sunday-school Teacher," or it was " The New Year's 
Gift." We had but six or seven regular subscribers ; of 
them even we seldom knew the names, and we felt that 
these were undertakings which, when once begun, could 
not well be relinquished ; nevertheless, in faith and 
prayer, we committed our little barque to the ocean ; our 
eyes were set upon the tribes which peopled the vast 
wilderness of Central Africa ; therefore, in the name of 
the Lord, we began, trusting to the Christian liberality 
of those who had hitherto so warmly responded to the 
call on behalf of the churches at Abbeokuta. ^' Constant 
droppings," says the proverb, " wear away stone ;" we 
therefore proposed to our friends that they should resemble 
the little spring by some country road-side, finding its 
way through the green and mossy rocks of the high bank 
above, and dropping down one round, bright, constant 
drop upon the stone below, where at length, by its con- 
stant though tiny fall, it hollows itself out a basin, and 
fills it to the brim with sweet, clear water, running over, 
and refreshing the vegetation around ; and that, as all 
our efforts were small, they should be constant. 

The missionaries at Abbeokuta, the Rev. Henry Towns- 
end and the Eev. Samuel Crowther,* gladly assented to 
the plan. regarding children. "Fathers and mothers," 
said Mr Townsend, " bring their children to be brought 
up as Christians. * I am steeped in idolatry,' said an 
aged man to me at the church-door, *I do not know 
how to leave it, but I have brought my son to you ; I 
wish him. to become a Christian/ * Here are my two 
* The Rev. C. A. CJollmer was stationed at Badagry. 
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gods/ said another, comiDg to me, ' I do not wish my 
children to worship them ; here are my children, take 
them, baptize them before you return to your own coun- 
try.' ' I have dedicated my five children,' said a poor 
woman, 'to the gods of my country, but here is my 
infant, I wish him to be given to the one true God 
alone. Take him and baptize him in the name of Grod.' 
I remembered what Jesus said, ' Suffer little children to 
come unto me,' and received the baby." ** Bring forth 
your scissors," said another mother to Mr Crowther, " and 
cut the hair off my child's head ; I want my child to be 
instructed by you, that it may become a Christian." The 
child's hair was adorned in a peculiar manner, to shew 
that it was devoted to a certain heathen god, and the 
removal of the hair was a sign that it was severed from 
the god to whom it was dedicated. " Some of the 
natives," continues Mr Crowther, " are superstitious, and 
will not send their children to the day-school ; some 
who are willing, being either farmers or traders in the 
market, have nobody to take care of their children dur- 
ing their absence. I think a small sum to enable us to 
board a few such children on our premises, so as to 
take them away from the abominable scenes of their 
own homes, will not be misapplied.'* The sum fixed 
upon by the missionaries for the education and main- 
tenance of each child was £3 per annum. This amount 
was soon collected by a little friend, and the first child 
brought up on the Coral Fund in Africa was placed with 
the Eev. H. Townsend at the Ake station, receiving the 
name of " William Howels." 

The work continued to prosper ; more and more con- 
tributions came in, many of them of the same nature ; 
" produce of bees ;" profits on a " pig ;" " gooseberry 
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bush ;" " sale of bones ;" " missionary hen*s nest," &c. 
Mr Townsend gave the little contributors an entertain- 
ing account of the manner of building the churches. 

"You have most kindly answered/' he says, "the 
appeal that has been made to you for contributions for 
our churches in Abbeokuta, for which you deserve our 
warmest thanks: for myself, brother missionaries, and 
the poor Africans, I desire to thank you. I will now 
tell you how your money is used. When you think of 
money, probably it is of a penny, a sixpence, a shilling, 
or the like, but not so the African ; he uses in their 
stead little shells, cowries, called in the country from 
whence I came * owo,' whiqh means money ; your 
subscriptions, therefore, must be laid out first with the 
mercluuit to purchase cowries; he can purchase them 
either in London or on the coast of Africa. 

" Having obtained cowries, we proceed to choose a spot 
where we think it is likely we can get a good number of 
people to attend our teaching ; we then go to the chief 
and tell him we want the piece of ground to build a 
ehurch upon, and he readily gives it if it is his own ; or 
if the property of another, he tries to obtain it for us. 
When this has been accomplished, the next thing to be 
done is to dig a quantity of clay for the walls, as near as 
possible to the place where the church is to be erected. 
The clay is then mixed with water until it is soft enough 
to work with, then a place for the foundation is dug, 
afterwards the walls are commenced with the clay which 
has been previously prepared. We hire the natives to 
do all the work, for they are accustomed to build their 
own houses of clay ; but we are obliged to shew them 
how to build our churches, or else the walls would not 
be high enough, neither would there be any windows. 
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After we have built up the waUs about two feet, we are 
obliged to wait two or three days until they become a little 
hard, and then we add perhaps two or three feet more, and 
so on, until we get to the necessary height. While the 
walls are being raised, we send off sawyers into the woods 
to cut strong timbers for the roof; others, to get bamboo 
for rafters; others, to get small canes for laying across the 
bamboos, just as people in Europe would place laths, only 
with this difference, they are tied together and not nailed ; 
others, again, go and collect grass for thatching the roof. 
The two churches we have built have been each twenty- 
five feet wide; and as the natives never before saw so wide 
a house, they could not think how we should manage to 
put up the roof. By and bye, when the sawyers brought 
the pieces of timber to lay across the wall, the king-posts 
and other pieces, of which I am not builder enough 
to give you the names, our carpenters set to work to 
frame the roof together ; and as our workpeople were not 
experienced hands, we had it set up on the ground first 
While this was being done, the natives used to come and 
see our work, and make many remarks about it. Some 
of them would say, they could not understand what we 
were doing, while others said they understood it very 
well, for we were making a cart ; but at length the roof 
was put up, and their doubts and difficulties were at an 
end. " Ah I" said some, " these white people have know- 
ledge, for who ever saw such a building as this before?" 
Others observed that we had placed our tie-beams on the 
edge, not on the flat side, as they were accustomed to do, 
and exclaimed, " Who would have thought of this T 
Many of them said, as they frequently do speaking of 
white people, "They are very clever; there is nothing too 
hard for them to do but to make life." The Sierra Leone 
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people,* too, were not without their expressions of won- 
der. " Who would have thought," they said, " to see a 
house erected for the worship of the living God in our 
own heathen land ?" Many were afraid it would be too 
large, that it never would be filled ; but contrary to their 
expectation, and to their great gratification, the house is 
well filled on every returning Sabbath with attentive and 
devout worshippers, the greater part of whom were, but 
a few months before, worshippers of wood and stone. 

" The cowries, you have been told, are purchased of 
merchants, who bring them from the East Indies, where 
they are found. A great many cowries go to make up 
the value of a penny. As near as I can calculate, thirty- 
four cowries may be said to equal a penny in value in 
Abbeokuta; four hundred, one shilling; two thousand, 
five shillings. There are two hundred strung on five 
strings, each string containing forty cowries. Some- 
times they put fifty on a string, and then four strings 
are tied together in a bunch. This bunch of cowries is 
called by the natives Igha. Ten of these bunches are 
tied together in one large bunch, which the English call 
a head of cowries, but the natives Egahtva. Ten of these 
heads make what the English call a bag of cowries, the 
natives Okkekan. If the cowries are of a large size, a 
bag is quite a load for a man, especially to carry a long 
distance, and the value is £2, 10s. in English money. 
As the carriage of cowries from Badagry to Abbeokuta 
is very expensive, we pick out the large ones to use in 
Badagry, and the small ones to be carried to Abbeokuta; 
in that case, a man can carry fifteen heads, and as a 

* Sierra Leone people ; that is, natives of the Toruba country, 
who had been rescued from slavery in Sierra Leone, and had sabse- 
qaently returned to their native land. 
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small cowry is equal in value to a large one^ it is a great 
saving of expense to select them in this way. From 
what I have now said about the value of cowries, you 
will be able to calculate how many cowries we spend to 
build a £30 church, and you will be able to see how 
many men we must hire at Badagry to carry this £30 
worth of cowries to Abbeokuta. 

*' As you will no doubt be anxious to know how many 
cowries we pay to each man for his labour, I will tell you, 
for we do not buy slaves to work for us, because to make 
men slaves is a very evil thing. We pay a common labourer 
for a day's work one hundred and sixty cowries ; to one 
that builds a wall, two hundred. We do not allow them to 
work for us on the Saturday, because we have no time to 
attend to them. So on Friday evening they come for 
their wages — eight hundred cowries for each labourer, 
and 80 on, which are counted out for them, and they are 
all very thankful to receive them. Every subscriber of 
fivepence to our churches, gives as much as will hire a 
common labourer for a day; every one that subscribes six- 
pence, gives as much as will hire a wall-labourer for a day* 

" I forgot to tell you that we have no lime in this 
country, and therefore are unable to whitewash our church 
walls, but instead of it we get red ochre out of the ground, 
with which we colour the inside of our churches. 

** I should also tell you that our churches are not very 
church-like in appearance. We have no gothic windows, 
no chancel, no fine carvings or stained glass; but we have 
a reading desk which serves also for a pulpit ; a com- 
munion table with railing before it, and rows of fixed 
benches for the people to sit on, and an aisle down the 
middle. By and by, when the people learn to value 
* The price of labour is higher now in Abbeokuta. 
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Christianity, and give up their, idolatry, we shall shew 
them the way to build better churches, for the house we 
worship God in, should be such as will shew our attach- 
ment to Him whom we serve. 

" I shall now tell you how the people conduct them- 
selves in church. The men sit on one side, and the 
women on the other; they sit very orderly and attentive; 
We commence the service by singing the sentence, ' I 
will arise,' &c., in the native language, and all the con- 
gregation make an effort to join in it. After the exhor* 
tation, they all kneel, no one sits, and repeat after me 
the Confession and the Lord's Prayer. We cannot use 
all our Church service for several reasons : one is, 
that it is not translated ; and another is, that, if it 
were translated, it would be too long, and prove too 




Interior of a Church in Abbeokuta. 
wearisome to those not accustomed to worship God, and 
they would not wait to hear the sermon. We use the 
Litany every Sunday morning ; many of the people have 
learned the responses, and when I have said, ' God, 
the Father of heaven,' <&;c., they respond together in their 
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own language. . It is an interesting sight to see the 
church full of people, who were once ignorant of the one, 
only, true God, devoutly joining together, and in the 
words of our heautiful Liturgy, crying to God to have 
mercy upon them, miserable sinners." 

Mr Town send, in another letter, written about this time, 
gives an affecting instance of the evil of slavery, as 
existing among the Abbeokutans. He is speaking of a 
journey he made from Badagry to Abbeokuta. " Soon 
after leaving Mo," he says, "the starting-point from 
Badagry, the woman who carried our basket with eat- 
ables, <fec., dropped behind. We were travelling on, at a 
good rate, and made rather a long stage before resting 
for breakfast. About ten or eleven o'clock, we sat down, 
and waited, and watched, expecting the next person who 
came in sight would be the woman with basket, but all 
in vain. We sent back one of our people, and waited 
full two hours, but still in vain. We allayed our hunger 
by a bit of biscuit and a glass of wine, which was in our 
canteen. At last, we would not wait any longer, and so 
travelled onward. At our next resting-place, called 
Moyaba, the man whom we sent back overtook us, but with 
no tidings of the woman. We then went onward upon 
the strength of some more biscuit, until we rested for the 
night at a place called Ipetu. We had, as it happened, 
a basket of fowls, but our tea-kettle and saucepan for 
cooking were with the woman behind; so the desideratum 
was, what to do to contrive cooking vessels. Fortunately, 
I remembered that one of the packages contained sauce- 
pans ; so we broke the case open, and thus obtained that 
necessary article. But what was of more lasting conse- 
quence was, that I had put my sextant into the basket 
to use it on the road, in order to have it at hand, and 
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thus I lost the opportunity of obtaining latitude and 
longitude. The woman had returned to Badagry. The 
load was too heavy for her strength, of which I was not 
aware. I asked her if it were so on the morning we 
started, when she said it was not ; hut the poor woman 
was a slave ; I did not know that either ; and doubtless 
she was oppressed, and afraid to make any complaint, 
lest she should give offence. Subsequently her master, 
vexed with her, I suppose, sold her away. There was 
nothing lost from the basket, although everything was 
open. The cold meat that we had expected to eat for break- 
fast rats devoured at Mo, where the load was left on her 
return. They ate even the towel in pieces, in which it 
was wrapped, to get at it. A bottle of water also remained 
in the basket, the casting away of which would have 
lightened her load even to return ; but it was not touched ; 
all remained at Mo, where it was found by our people 
when they returned to Badagry." Poor woman ! an 
elephant, when he judges his load sufficient, will twist 
round his trunk, and deposit the supernumerary articles 
upon the ground, but the slave has less power of self- 
protection than the beast. 

Two tribulations now overtook the infant church of 
Abbeokuta : one was, the persecution of the converts by 
the heathen, which is detailed by Mr Crowther, in a 
letter written to coax the " coral insects" into waiting 
more patiently for news concerning their churches; the 
other, the invasion of the King of Dahomey, which is 
related by Mr Townsend, in giving an account of the 
adopted children. We give extracts from both. 

Mr Crowther says, " The site fixed for your church is 
the Ikija station, at the north end of the town, about three 
miles from the southern station, where I am located. 
While materials were being prepared for the erection of 
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dwelling-houses, a violent persecution broke out in 
Abbeokuta, which caused a great drawback in carrying 
on our work with that degree of quickness which we 
had anticipated. Our young friends will remember that 
idolaters are enemies of missionaries, and of those who 
are converted to Christianity through them. Since oui 
arrival in this place many persons have renounced 
heathenism and embraced Christianity. They have dis- 
covered that the worship of idols is a system of lies; 
they therefore will no longer allow themselves to be 
kept in heathen darknesp, but have embraced the light 
of the gospel, which is shining in this country. The 
priests deceive the people by promising them children, 
wealth, and long life, if they will offer them money, and 
sheep, and goats, to worship their country gods. If a 
woman is blessed with a child by our merciful God, the 
heathen priest ascribes the birth of the child to the 
influence of bis deity, to whom he offered money, goats, 
or sheep^ on behalf of the woman ; therefore the infant 
is dedicated to this deity, to whom the parents bring 
periodical offerings, and pray to it to preserve the child 
from sickness and death. It proves very often that the 
god is too weak to preserve the child from sickness, so 
other gods must be applied to, and their aid requested ; 
and this must always be attended with expensive sacri- 
fices which bring the parents into debt, and after all the 
children often die, and all goes to nothing. Christianity 
teaches a different doctrine ; the gospel unfolds these 
hidden works of darkness to the view of all ; so that a 
great number forsake the worship of false gods for the 
worship of the only true God and Jesus Christ his Son, 
whom he has sent to be the Saviour of the world. This 
the priests do not like to hear. 

"At first they imprecated the wrath of the gods upon 
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all ikose who had forsaken them and emhraced Chris- 
tianity; they were sure the gods would kill them, as 
they would not offer the accustomed sacrifices; but they 
looked in vain, the gods had no power to kill or to make 
jalive. At one time they attempted to poison some of 
the converts, so as to attribute the cause of their sick- 
ness or death to the gods, but the viery man who under- 
took the job fell a sacrifice to the poison he intended for 
par converts, so the rest were afraid to make use any 
more of this deadly thing, because they found they them- 
selves were not safe under it. At last, they invented a 
great lie against our converts, and worked it so into the 
minds of some influential people in the town, that they 
believed the priests, and gave them permission to punish 
the Christians for their bad conduct, in meddling with 
government concerns, which no one dares to do on the 
pain of death ; thus at last the long meditated persecu- 
tion broke out on the 10th of October last. 

'* That morning I was going on business to a mis- 
sionary friend in the Ake district, just about nine o'clock. 
When I drew nigh to Ake, I overtook three happy school- 
children, whose parents had lately renounced heathenism, 
and put them to school, running along, and questioning 
one with another whether the second bell had rung or 
not, and, with that pleasure and satisfaction every good 
child feels when he is doing right, they beheld the 
schoolroom door yet closed, as they turned round from 
the other corner. I heard all they were saying to each 
other during the time I was walking behind them, and 
my thought ran across to Sierra Leone, where hundreds 
of happy children were that morning, in like manner, 
repairing to the place of instruction, and I hoped that, in 
course of time, Abbeokuta also would become a Christian 
country. I entered the yard, and was welcomed by my 
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friends, who had been waiting for me, and soon we 
entered into business. It was scarcely an hour after, 
when some one came from the town, saying, that the 
persecution had broken out against our converts, which 
continued from this time, the 10th of October, till about 
three weeks after. 

" About one hundred persons, men and women, were 
imprisoned in my district ; the men made fast in the 
stocks, and the women pinioned for five days successively, 
exposed to scorching heat of the sun by day, and to 
floods of rain, and cold by night, in nakedness. After 
this they fined them heavily, and forbade them to come 
to my house on pain of death ; nor were they to be ever 
more seen in the house of Grod. The happy children of 
whom I have just told you, were withdrawn from the 
school by compulsion, after the parents had been dread- 
fully and unmercifully punished. For three months 
after these severe persecutions, the law being in force, 
not one of the people nor their children dared approach 
us by day, but those who were thirsting after the Word 
of life would come to me by night, when I administered 
to them healing balm for their wounds from the gospel 
of our salvation, to their comfort and consolation, and 
sent them away with prayers for their support. 

" At last it pleased God to confound his enemies, and 
the enemies of his people ; a disunion broke out between 
the priests and their supporters in the late persecutions, 
so the power of the enemies became weak, our converts 
took the opportunity, broke through the law, and repaired 
in company to the house of God. Our places of worship 
are now as nutnerously attended, if not more so, than 
before the persecutions. My district was the most ex- 
posed, the people there suffered most ; the Ake district 
was but little molested, so the congregation kept good 
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there all the time nearly. It was during all these trouhles 
that the dwelling-houses in Ikija station were huilding, 
consequently the work was retarded. I must not forget 
to mention that nearly all our children have returned 
again to school, with the exception of some whose parents 
are poor, and find it difficult to discharge the debts their 
enemies had brought upon them by the heavy fines." 

Then follows an account, from the Bev. H. Townsend, 
of the Dahomian invasion. 

. " I have much pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your box full of valuable things," he says ; 
" it had a very narrow escape : had it come one day 
later, it would have fallen into the hands of the Daho- 
mians. I should have been very sorry, as it contained 
a beautiful doll, which the Dahomians would certainly 
have worshipped. You will rejoice with us, and thank 
the Griver of all good that the town has been preserved 
from the savage king of Dahomey. On tbe 3d instant, he 
came upon us with a large army of men and women 
soldiers, probably little short of 20,000 ; we don't know 
the number. A fearful battle was fought before our 
faces, and of the Dahomians about 1800 were killed; 
but, through the Lord's mercy, they were defeated. They 
retreated, and were pursued; and another battle was 
fought on the 4th at Ishagga, about fourteen miles from 
this, and as many more were slain. This is the first 
instance, for many years, of the Dahomians being de- 
feated thus, and w€( cannot but think that the Lord 
interposed for the safety of His infant church. One of Mr 
Crowther's communicants was killed, and one of my can- 
didates was wounded,. but is almost well again. You 
can hardly form a conception of the horrors of that day. 
It so happened that our friends the Smiths came 
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up to see lis that morning, they being unwell, and not 
knowing what was about to take place ; we had another 
visitor with us, a gentleman who wished to go and live 
in the capital of Dahomey, but being unable to go there 
just yet, came up to see our mission. We have had also 
an American missionary residing in our compound for 
some time past, waiting an opening of the roads ; we were 
therefore more in number than is common with us here. 
At noon, the sound of distant guns gave us the alarm, 
and too truly warned us that the work of death had begun. 
Mrs Townsend had given orders to our cook to prepare 
for dinner ; she told him, indeed, to kill some fowls ; 
but, without our knowledge, as soon as the guns were 
heard, he seized his gun, and ran oflF to the battle. 
Another also ran off to join in the fight without arms. 
I afterwards asked him how he could think of doing so 
without having arms ; he replied, * I can throw stones.' 
Another of my people whom I happened to be with at 
the moment made preparation to do the same, but I 
stopped him, as I should have done the other had I known 
it. Mrs Townsend, Mrs Smith, Mr Davies, and myseK, 
stood on a high rock on our grounds, and saw the battle 
distinctly with a telescope ; we could see with the naked 
eye indeed. Around us were swarms of women and 
children running away in their fright, carrying off what- 
ever was portable, which came first to hand. Our own 
compound was filled with women and children, who 
thought our house would afford them protection. After 
a while, we saw a crowd running after something, and 
shouting. It was a trophy, a man's foot. After a while 
another, a woman's foot and hand. After a while another, 
a captive woman. By this time we saw the Dahomians 
had the worst of it, aud were retiring, and the weight 
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upon our minds was, in part, removed. But the battle 
still continaed ; there was the constant discharge of mus- 
kets, although much less than before, and occasionally a 
shout of victory on the part of the Egbas.* My cook 
returned without hurt, overcome by excitement and 
fatigue; but having assisted to drive back the Daho- 
mians, he was satisfied. He told me that he shot down 
a Dahomian, and saw to his surprise that it was a woman. 
He related it thus : * I fired ; the person's head dropped, 
and the body fell forward. I went up and saw it was a 
woman.' The Dahomian female soldiers were armed 
like men: it enraged the Egbas greatly that women 
should come to fight with them. Probably you have 
heard that the invasion was planned some time ago, and 
that the British government interfered, but without suc- 
cess, to prevent it, for our sake and that of the Sierra 
Leone people residing here." 

At the end of two or three years we had two small, 
but flourishing, schools at Abbeokuta : one at Ake, under 
the care of Mr Townsend ; and another, a smaller one, 
under the care of the Bev. S. Crowther, at Igbeyin. Mr 
Townsend had now about fifteen children on the Coral 
Fund, of whom seven were baptized, and one or two more 
candidates for baptism. Their education advanced satis- 
factorily. Some of the boys could translate a verse in 
the Testament from Yoniba into English; some could 
write very fairly. A leaf of a copy-book sent home was 
greatly admitipd. Many of the children were sons and 
daughters of chiefs; some of these were rather trouble- 
some. Of the son of the chief Age, Mr Townsend says, 
" The little fellow," John Gunton, ** gave memuch trouble 
on Sunday; he would go out to buy something, and not 
♦ People of Abbeokuta. 
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being accustomed to bear a denial, be resisted, and tried' 
tbe usual cbildisb metbod of lying down, roaring and 
kicking, and probably for the first time be found it would 
not answer. We expect to bave sucb contests until tbe 
child learns by experience that be cannot succeed, and 
then in all probability be will cheerfully obey." The 
girls also could read English and Yoruba; they also learnt 
washing, ironing, and cooking; some of them could sew 
very well, and, under Mrs Town sen d's kind instructions, 
were learning to darn. A piece of patchwork made in 
the school was sold for four shillings, which were given — 
greatly, no doubt, to the children's delight — ^to a poor 
woman, to assist in building her house, which had been 
burnt down. " They all dwell under our roof," says 




Ake Mission Compound. 
Mr Townsend, in speaking of bis little family; "they 
seem very happy, and live peaceably together. The two 
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children, Maria Grove and John Gunton, make more 
play and noise than all the others put together, and the 
first lesson little Maria has to learn is ohedience. Joseph 
Ogadalennu is the leader of singing amongst them. I 
daresay he knows upwards of two dozen English tunes, 
and learns them with great ease. I should he obliged by 
a few English toys, as the children have very little idea 
of a game of any kind. I received a monkey this morn- 
ing as a present from the chief Age. I do not like 
monkeys, but T could not refuse it; I have therefore 
fastened him on a tree in my compound to a sliding ring 
encircling the trunk, so that he can move about freely 
up and down. He and the little children have become 
good friends already, and the monkey seems delighted to 
have them round him, but he is frightened at white people. 
" If we could train up these boys to become able instruc- 
tors of their own country people, our best wishes would 
be fdlfilled, but we need your prayers for divine grace to 
lert on them: their general conduct is good." 
. Wben.the Rev.. S. Crowther left Abbeokuta for the 
IHgOTi the Igbeyin school was transferred to the Eev. T. 
fing^'a most worthy and respected native minister. He 
iqperibtended it for some years, until his death, which 
Juypened after a short illness not long ago. One of the 
last acts of his life was to sit up in bed to write us infor- 
mation regarding some unfortunate children for whom 
he desired to receive support. 

We have already said that the Coral Fund schools are 
supported in a great measure by the children of the 
Sunday schools in England. Among the foremost in 
this good work were some of the Sunday schools at Cam- 
bridge, Barnwell, and Jesus Lane, the latter carried on 
entirely by the undergraduates of the university. Of the 
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former, the Rev. B. C. Paley, a grandson of the cele- 
brated Dr Paley, was superintendent ; the enthusiasm 
which animated him on behalf of Abbeokuta, and the 
work going on there, especially as regarded children, 
communicated itself to all around him. The little hearts 
beat in unison with their beloved teacher's ; they would 
think and speak of nothing but Africa. That teacher 
gave himself up to the service of the people he so much 
loved, and being gladly accepted by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, he embarked with his young wife, a 
daughter of the late General Sealy, at the close of 1852, 
for the west coast of Africa. Their work together was 
done in a short, bright happy day. A pleasant greeting 
from missionary friends among the beautiful valleys of 
Sierra Leone — a landing at Lagos — a journey up the 
Ogun, and through the tropical forest by moonlight — a 
delightful glimpse of Abbeokuta, '* just as it looked in 
the picture," with its churches and schools — and both 
departed. He died of the country fever in a few weeks, 
and she at sea on her passage home. There never was 
yet a good or a great work done, to which unsuccessful 
workers did not contribute as well as successful ones. 
If it should please God to number us among the former, 
let us be satisfied to work without the reward of success 
for Him. 

In September 1852, the Forenmner left London for 
the western coast of Africa. She was the first of a line 
of monthly packets, and destined to carry monthly mails 
all along the west coast of Africa from Madeira to Fer- 
nando Po. Hitherto the communication had been both 
unfrequent and uncertain. She was to be followed by 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. All friends of Africa sincerely 
wished these vessels ** God speed.'* 




CHAPTER 11. 

lAgos.— The West Coast, And its Inhabitants.— The Rer. C. A. Goll- 
mer's Piotore of his Children, and their occupations from morning 
to night— Mrs Maser's Sewing School.— Otta. 

j}E have lost sight for a little while of one of our 
friends, who landed with the mission party in 
1845, the Rev. C. A. GroUmer. He had been' 
appointed to the station at Badagry, the seaport of Abbeo- 
kuta — ^Lagos, the natural seaport at the mouth of the 
Ogun, being in possession of the slave-dealers. In De- 
cember 1851, the English Government succeeded in 
opening it for lawful trade, and the mission settlement 
at Badagry was immediately transferred thither. The 
native towns on the coast, the climate, the country , the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, resembled those of the interior. 
The following account was sent to us by one of the early 
missionaries* : — ** The towns extend over a large sur- 
face of land, or, I should say, sand ; they are laid out 
in large yards or squares fenced in. The streets, if 

* E. Van Cooten, Esq., who went out as medical officer attached to 
the mission. He was muoh belored and regretted. His life in Africa 
was short and sorrowful. He says himself in one of his letters, ** It is 
scarcely a year since I left England, and I feel to have lived a )oug 
life." 

c 
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they deserve that name, are very narrow and irregular ; 
the houses are built of sticks, called here bamboo, but 
which is the centre rib of a palm-leaf (the spinosa); 
these leaves are from fifteen to twenty-five feet long : 
after the leafy part is stripped off, they are cut the length 
required, posts are fixed in the ground, according to the 
size and shape of the house required, and all the spaces 
are filled up with these sticks, tied together with a kind 
of rope obtained from another kind of palm. The roof 
is formed of the same kind of sticks as the side ; it is 
then thatched over with the leaf of another species of 
the palm ; the floor is made level by mixing mud and 
sand together with water, laying it down, and beating it 
well for three or four days ; it has then become quite 
firm, and is now rubbed over with a composition of cow- 
dung and water : this is done once or twice every week 
to keep the floor cool, and prevent it from cracking. 
They likewise rub the inside of the sticks composing the 
sides or walls of their rooms with the same composition ; 
this excludes the rain, air, and light, and renders them 
close and hot, which the natives seem to like. The 
houses are generally small, having two small rooms, 
dark and ill ventilated, without windows, or any other 
opening but the door, three feet by two and a half feet, and 
sometimes two. The houses of the chiefs are larger, 
containing four or ^ve rooms ; they are generally built 
of an oblong form, something like an English bam or 
shed. They have but a few articles of furniture ; — a mat 
to lie on, a stool to sit upon— or more frequently a mat on 
the bare ground; — a few earthen pots to cook in, and eat 
out of — calabashes to drink out of — ^baskets or'Blys, to 
hold and carry their provisions, &c., is all they generally 
have, or seem to require. Some of the chiefs and a few 
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of the people have articles of European manufacture, as 
plates, jugs, glasses, spoons, knives, &c. 

" I must now tell you when, and what, they eat 
and drink. About seven in the morning they drink 
a gruel made from Indian corn ; though a man may 
drink a quart of this thick porridge, he does not call it 
eating, or count it anything. At nine, ten, or twelve 
o'clock, they eat a full meal, consisting of this same 
gruel, boiled to the consistency of blanc-mange, with 
palm oil, smoked fish, pepper, &c., or some other dish of 
a similar nature. At seven in the evening they again 
take another full meal ; many of them eat a great deal 
during the day, independent of these stated meals. Pro- 
visions are cooked and carried through every part of the 
town for sale ; as yams, potatoes, fish, beans, com, &c. 
A few cowries will buy enough to satisfy hunger. They 
have also sweetmeats, of which the children appear very 
fond, made with honey and corn meal, or simply with 
honey boiled, and when thick enough, pulled out in 
sticks, similar to what is called 'rock' in England. 
Their chief drink is palm wine, obtained from two kinds 
of palm ; a sweet, mild sort from the palm-tree yielding 
the palm-oil {Elaiaa guiensio), and a stronger and more 
acid kind from the bamboo palm, {Phoenix spinosa) ; 
this is taken in large quantities by the men, who 
assemble together in sheds, built in various parts of the 
town, to sleep and drink ; most of these people have no 
employment ; they are too lazy to work, but prefer to live 
by plunder. Some few are fishermen, and others make 
palm-oil, the chief article of export from this place. 
There is a market every fourth day, which is very nume- 
rously attended by people from Abbeokuta, and the 
neighbouring towns and villages. They bring indigo, 
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country-made clothes, salt, stock, and provisions of va- 
rious kinds. These they sell or exchange for rum, 
tohacco, and European articles.' Large quantities of 
palm-oil is also brought into the markets, which is sold 
or exchanged for rum, powder, guns, flints, cloth, &c. 
They have likewise a small market every day; of an 
evening it is filled with people. These markets are not 
like the markets you see at home ; a large open space is 
filled with low sheds, covered over with mats made from 
the inside of the palm-stick : under these sheds women 
sit, with all they have to sell exposed on mats, in bas- 
kets, calabashes, &c. 

" Their idols are many ; the chief one here is a snake, 
which they keep in a house and feed. To this snake 
they sacrifice every year. They believe in witchcraft, 
and often kill persons and drag their bodies through the 
streets, and then put them upon a scaffold, when the vul- 
tures come and tear the flesh off the bones. They have 
a great many idol or fetish houses ; in each yard there 
is one, sometimes two. They likewise worship the devil. 
They dedicate a great number of their children every 
year to some of their false gods ; especially to Shango, 
the god of thunder and lightning. 

" It is very hot, and the children do not require 
clothing, nor do they wear any till they are twelve or 
fourteen years old, when they have a large cloth which 
is able to cover their whole body. All the children who 
come to school are dressed, but the heathen do not think 
there is any indecency in going naked. The children 
are very fond of play, as I suppose most children are ; 
they have a few games, two of them I find are very much 
like our English game of * ninepins,' and ' hunt the slip- 
per.* The most of them swim, girls and boys, and are 
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like fish in the water. The parents generally shave all 
the hair off their heads, to keep them cool. I am very 
sorry to tell you that they are very fond of lying and 
stealing, hut I am not surprised at it, hecause they have 
such a bad example before them in their parents, and the 
Bible tells us that, * as soon as a child is born he goes 
astray, telling lies.' 

" Perhaps you would like to know the fruits, vege- 
tables, plants, and trees, which grow in or near Badagry. 
Our fruits are very different to English fruits, and much 
fewer in number. We have the pine-apple, orange, lime 
(similar to the lemon), banana, papaw, cocoa-nut, sugar- 
cane. These are very plentiful. The guava and sour- 
sop not so. I should like to give you a descrip- 
tion of these fruits, but have not time or space to do 
80 now. 

" Our vegetables are — the yam, sweet potato, cassava, 
beans, plaintains, a great variety of greens. We have like- 
wise pippins, and a few nuts. The people do not cultivate 
the ground, or they might raise many more things than 
they do. Mr Gollmer has a farm, in which he grows arrow- 
root, rice, English beans, cabbages, carrots, &c. We 
have not a great variety of flowers. All we have are 
wild. I will tell you of a few of them, but you must not 
expect to hear of the modest violet, the delicate primrose, 
or the humble daisy. I have not yet met with any of 
these. We have several kinds of the convolvulus ; some 
very large, deep red, blue, yellow, pink, and striped. 
There are also different varieties of the pea ; most of 
them like the everlasting pea. Some of them twine 
themselves round trees, and spread over their branches, 
and cover them with their beautiful flowers, so that at a 
distance you would think them the blossoms of the tree. 
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These also vary in colour, — pink, blue, red, purple, white, 
&c. Then 'we have a kind of snap-dragon, ox-eye daisy, 
and butter-cup. We have also the honeysuckle, jessamines, 
clematis, the beautiful mimosa, and acacia. Several 
kinds of laurels and other shrubs, many of them with 
handsome blossoms. In the creeks there are beautiful 
lilies, gigantic arums (lords and ladies), and many green 
and purple flowers I do not yet know. We have also 
some very noble trees, much larger than our English 
oaks. The silk cotton-tree is very large and peculiar in 
its growth. The natives often make their canoes out of 
this tree ; scooping out the trunk, and rounding it at 
each end is all it requires. Their canoes are gene- 
rally made out of one piece of wood or trunk of a tree. 
We have several kinds of the palm tree ; these are all 
very grsujeful, and at night when the wind moves their 
leaves, they appear like a large plume of feathers waving 
about. Some of our birds are very handsome in their 
plumage. I hope from time to time to give you a 
description of them. We have the peacock, a very 
handsome bird. The water-crane, the kingfisher, several 
kinds of doves, &c. In my next letter I hope to mention 
many of them. In our creeks and woods, monkeys of 
all sizes and colours abound. As yet I have not seen any 
wild beasts, though I believe there are some around us. 
There are many alligators in the creeks and rivers. We 
have also many snakes ; at present, I have only met with 
small ones, but I am told there are some very large ones. 

" We have no winter. The year is divided by the 
wet and dry season ; I may say it is summer all the year 
round, as there is fruit and flowers^ and the trees are 
always green, and in full leaf or blossom." 

Upon this coast Mr Gollmer set to work with great 
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energy, both in church and school. The endeavours of 
the slave dealers to regain their lost influence, and the 
frequent disturbances and civil wars consequent there- 
upon, checked in some degree the mission work ; never- 
theless it prospered. At the end of about a twelvemonth, 
a congregation of nearly two hundred assembled to wor- 
ship in a humble grass-covered shed, seventy feet long 
by eighteen feet wide, dignified by the name of a church, 
to which, indeed, it had a most lawful claim, and erected 
at the cost of £8. To this succeeded in time a hand- 
some church, built in the African fashion, with wood 
and clay, and furnished with pulpit, benches, pews, com- 
munion table, &c,j all in ecclesiastical order. Beside 
the church progressed the school. Of its rise, its use- 
fulness, its management, and discipline, Mr Grollmer 
shall give us the account in his own delightfully quaint 
and naive manner. He is addressing the young sub- 
scribers to the Coral Fund, and says — 

" Many are your monuments, my dear young mission- 
ary friends, and friends of the young of the Coral Mis- 
sionary Fund, which your love and zeal have raised already 
in heathen lands, and which, lam sure, you are most 
anxious to keep up, and to add many more. Oh that 
you could see some of your monuments, some of the 
dear diildren in India and Africa maintained and made 
happy by you, and some of the churches erected by your 
aid to the glory of God ! I am sure you would be 
very glad for what you have done. 

"Come and visit our dear black children at Lagos, 
and ask them of their condition before they were received 
into the missionary's house, and how they are now, and 
they will tell you, ' before we were miserable, but now we 
are happy ;' and if you question one after the other, one 
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will tell you, ' I scarcely know my father, for I have seen 
very little of him, as I and my mother lived in another 
house, and he seldom called for us, and more seldom 
came to us, hut my mother was very kind, she fed me 
and carried me ahout with her,' &c, 

" Another will tell you, ' I was more like a pig than a 
child ; for by day I roved about, was seldom washed, 
never clothed, and never instructed, and by night I slept 
on the floor, having a dirty mat for my bed, and a scanty 
ragged cloth for my covering/ 

" A third will tell you, * All required of me was to walk 
the streets from morning till night to sell either soup 
(cooked of herbs with fish or meat, and palm oil, pepper, 
salt, &c.,) or a kind of pudding, made of Indian com, 
wrapped in leaves instead of paper, or cakes made of 
beans, or bits of cocoa-nuts, and such like; and if I 
happened to be unsuccessful, my reward was abuse, if not 
a beating/ 

" A fourth will tell you, * I was let go in the morning, 
and was not inquired after till night, when I was ex- 
pected to fetch something home ; and my reception and 
treatment were in keeping with what I had or had not, 
no matter whether I obtained it by fair or foul means/ 

" A fifth will tell you, * I was put in pawn for some 
years, as a security for a little money my poor parents 
were compelled to borrow, and to get as much interest 
as possible out of me, they treated me quite as a slave ; 
I had a hard time of it, and no doubt I should be still 
in pawn if the missionary, with the assistance of kind 
friends in England, had not helped me out by paying the 
small sum of money my parents owed/ 

** A sixth will tell you, * War destroyed my town, and 
fire consumed my house, cruel men stole me away from 
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my parents and friends, and carried me far away from 
my country, and sold me to strangers, who flogged me 
when I cried for my father and mother. Oh, I was very 
sad indeed/ 

" A seventh will tell you something not much better ; 
and one and all will tell you, * We were uncared for and 
much neglected, both bodily and spiritually. We should 
have grown up and lived as poor ignorant heathens, and 
no doubt died and perished as such. But how different 
is our condition now. Now we are happy children ; 
now we have a white father and mother, and many 
friends who are kinder to us than our natural parents and 
friends, caring for both our bodies and souls ; our bodies 
are kept clean and covered with decent clothing, and 
our souls are brought to Jesus Christ through instruction 
and prayer.' 

*' It is as if I heard one of our dear black children 
say, 'Come, my dear young and old Christian benefactors, 
come and see where we are and how we do.' 

'* Our house is there in the Church Missionary premises 
close to the missionary's own house. The walls, you see, 
are beautifully white inside and outside, but are not built 
of bricks or stone and mortar, but of mud, a kind of clay. 
The roof, you observe, is formed by sticks from the bush 
or forest being tied together with rope, a kind of cane, 
it is covered with thatch, either of palm leaves or grass. 
This thatch our hot sun makes so dry that a little spark 
is sufficient to set it on fire ; and very often these roofs 
do burn down, and many a house has had perhaps as 
many as half a dozen roofs. The floor is also of clay ; 
this is cleaned out once or twice a week, not scrubbed, 
but rubbed with cow dung and water. 

" Owr rooms are two, they are twelve feet long and ten 
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feet wide; six boys occupy the one, and seven girls 
the other; here we keep our box with our clothes, our 
books, plates, and calabashes, &c. A piazza or verandah 
of six feet wide is in the front of the rooms, and another 
at the back ; in the former we play, and in the latter we 
cook, &c. 

" Our bed is a kind of sofa, made of bamboo, covered 
with mats ; it is two feet raised from the ground, about 
four feet wide, and as long as the room ; on this we sleep, 
each being covered with a thick country made cloth, but 
during a hot night we prefer sleeping in the verandah 
or piazza, on the floor. 

" Bise we do about five o'clock in the morning, at the 
dawn of day all the year round. You know we have 
not long and short days, as you have in England, but 
our days and nights are equally long, that is, from six to 
six o'clock. 

" Pray we do a little on our knees before leaving the 
house, thanking God for keeping us during the night, 
and asking Him to keep and bless us during the day. 

" Wash we do about six o'clock, each of us having received 
a handful of palm fibres instead of a sponge, a little soap, 
and a towel. Down we march to the water side, close to 
the premises, where we have a fine bathe and wash. 
The eldest girl looks after us, and helps the little ones. 
Immediately after this we attend the early morning 
prayers held in the church for all who like to oome. 
We sing a hymn, and the catechist or schoolmaster reads 
a chapter and prays in Yoruba. 

" Breakfast we have about seven o'clock. Each of us re- 
ceives twelve cowries (about forty cowries go to a penny); 
ten cowries we take to purchase a small calabash (cup) full 
of white pap or thick gruel, made of Indian com, which 
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being ground between two stones, is soaked and fer- 
mented over nighty and cooked in the morning. It tastes 
a little acid, but so we like it. With the remaining two 
cowries we purchase two tiny marble-like cakes made of 
ground beans highly seasoned, and fried in palm or nut 
oil: the pap we drink, and the cakes we eat as a sort of 
condiment. 

^^Momi/ng prayers we have at eight o'clock. A small 
hand-bell, which is heard all over the premises, calls us 
together; and as we must not be late, we leave whatever 
we may have in hand, and run one from this, and another 
from that quarter, and up we go to the sitting-room in 
the mission house, where we assemble for prayer. Our 
baba («'. e., father, i.e., missionary) reads a chapter in the 
English Bible in regular course, and then prays for us 
and our parents and friends. On Sundays we sing an 
English hymn from the Cottage Hymn Book, and our 
lya (i. e., mother, wife of the missionary) plays on the 
harmonium, previous to reading and prayer. 

" School commences at nine o'clock. The first bell is 
rung at half-past eight o'clock, and the second bell at 
nine. The sound is in notes 1, 1, 1 1 1, and means, 
* Boys, girls, come to school' Upwards of one hundred 
children having come in from different parts of the town, 
Mr P., the schoolmaster, a very nice, kind, and clever 
young man, sounds a small table bell, and strikes a board 
with a little stick, to call to order, when the school is 
opened by singing a hymn, and offering up a short 
prayer. This over, the younger children, most of them 
young in years, from three years upwards (whom their 
mothers send to be taken care of for a time, that they 
may be better able to attend to their business), and many 
young in learning, form one great class, termed the 
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' gallery,' from the fact of these little ones being gallery 
scholars, and instructed in the gallery, where there is 
such a thing in the school. This great class of from 
forty to sixty children, are attended by the assistant 
schoolmaster or teacher, and from nine till half-past ten 




West African School-Boy. 

o'clock you can hear them sing their infant songs ; such 
as, * We love our infant school,' * Children go to and 
fro,' and many others ; and you can hear them call out 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, &c., and the days of the week, Sun- 
day, Monday, Tuesday, &c., and the names of the months, 
January, February, March, &c., repeat passages of Scrip- 
ture and hymns, and learn others ; and most of them 
seem to enjoy themselves thoroughly, especially when 
accompanying their songs with actions, such as clapping 
of hands, and turning round, as you have no doubt seen 
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in iDfant schools. During these hours the elder scholars, 
both boys and girls, are formed into one or two classes, 
and are instructed by the master in reading, writing, his- 
tory, arithmetic, geography, geometry, composition, sing- 
ing, &c., as the plan for the day and for the hour may 
appoint ; and you will be glad to hear that many of them 
are very forward in most of these branches of learning. 
At half-past ten o'clock the little bell sounds again, and 
ail being silent, the song follows, * We all go to our 
classes,' and simultaneously the children move forward, 
and form their respective classes, with their monitor or 
teacher at their head. The instruction goes on with the 
fifteen to twenty classes till twelve o'clock, changing the 
lesson every half hour. At twelve o'clock you can hear the 
little bell again ; and many are glad for it, for then the 
little ones are permitted to return home, when they get 
some food from their kind mothers. The girls exchange 
their book for the needle : they go to a room in the 
mission house, where the lya, wife of the missionary, 
assisted by the wife of the schoolmaster, teaches them 
the art of sewing; aod there you can see the thirty or 
forty girls, big and small, either sitting on benches or on 
mats on the floor, working away, some well, and some 
badly, till the hour of two, when the long-looked-fir time 
permits them to separate, and to get their dinners at 
home. The boys remain in school, and continue their 
studies till the same hour, when the school is closed for 
the day by singing and prayer. 

** Our dinner, — With a good appetite we arrive at our 
house, and therefore no time is lost in laying down our 
books, and in taking up our plates ; and it is well our 
dinner is generally ready. Our dinner consists most 
frequently of Eko ' corn pudding,' prepared as the pap 
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in the morniDg, only cooked till quite firm, when ifc is 
taken out of the pot and wrapped in leaves (instead of 
paper) in lumps of different sizes, from half a pound to 
a pound. Many women have no other employment on 
the coast but cooking this food, and baskets full of it are 
carried about the streets for sale daily. Ours is made by 
a certain person, who brings them fresh every morning. 
Of the smaller lumps we can eat three or four, and of the 
bigger one and a-half or two, according to age and appe- 
tite. With our fingers we break a piece of the lump, dip 
it in sauce or soup, as described before, and eat it. Some- 
times we have cooked beans for a change, or boiled yams 
eaten with a little palm oil, or other food and fruits. 

" Our play, — After dinner we are free, and are allowed 
to engage in play. Some amuse themselves with balls 
or hoops, others with the sand, sitting on the ground, and 
building castles, or hiding a ring made of cane, which 
others seek to find by digging in with a little stick; 
others amuse themselves by bathing or fishing. Some 
are allowed to visit their parents and friends, and others 
may have friends visiting them, and who generally bring 
them something, such as little cakes, oranges, nuts, 
cowries, &c. Some get up their lessons for next day, 
and olAiers perhaps steal away, against the rule, to visit 
their mothers and relatives, with a view to get something, 
which, when found out, brings them in a little trouble. 
Some of the children read their books, and do some needle- 
work ; and sometimes we have other little things to do. 

" Our supper. — The evening having thus passed away 
with work and play, the night comes on, and with it the 
appetite for supper, which we have about seven o'clock, 
and which consists again of soup, with fish and meat, and 
yams or other food- 
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^^ Evening prayers. — At eight o'clock the church bell is 
made to strike eight, which is the signal for prayers, and 
we, with most of the people in the premises, go up stairs, 
when a chapter is read, and prayers offered up by the 
missionary in the Toruba language, as many of the 
people do not understand English. Having thus spent 
and closed the day, we retire to rest. The boys are over- 
looked by a 'Scripture-reader, and the girls by the kind 
and motherly woman who is engaged to cook for us. 
This person receives every month one head, or 2000 
cowries, about 4s. 4d., for our food, and seven strings, or 
280 cowries, about 6d., for her trouble of cooking ; that 
is for each of us ; and she receives a few cowries more 
for soap and fibres. The washing of our clothes costs 
about forty cowries, or a penny per week. Clothes we 
receive from our kind 'friends in England, from our 
parents, and our baba and iya. At Christmas, all of us 
expect some little Christmas box, and we have never 
been disappointed. The girls receive frocks, pinafores, 
and handkerchiefs to tie round the head, and the boys 
receive shirts and pocket handkerchiefs. The year 
before last, our Iya had made more than sixty shirts and 
frocks in the sewing school, which were all given away 
among us and the other scholars of both our schools at 
Christmas. Some were also sent to the schools in the 
out-stations. On the Lord's day we attend divine service 
twice, held in the Yoruba language and twice Sunday 
school, when some of us teach, elderly persons, who are 
anxious to learn to read God's word. We thank God, 
and we thank you for all that has been done, and is 
being done, for us. Pray for us, dear Christian friends, 
and may God reward you all. 

"My dear young Christian friends," continues Mr (roll- 
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mer, " what happy living monuments are these dear chil- 
dren of yours, whom I have brought before you, and whom 
I made tell you a little of their present altered and happy 
condition, and of their gratefulness to you for the same. 
You may never, perhaps, see any of them here below, nor 
receive personally thanks from them, but look to the world 
to come, and realise the great joy reserved for you in meet- 
ing some of them before the throne of God, and in hear- 
ing from them, that by your instrumentality they were 
first led to hear the word of God, and through mercy, to 
believe in a crucified Saviour, who redeemed and saved 
them. Therefore, dear friends, do not grow weary in well- 
doing." 

To this school many of the most intelligent and influ- 
ential of the natives were glad to send their children. 
We had the sons of King Aketoye, and a daughter of 
King Dosumu, the son of a great war chief, a black cap 
chief, a white cap chief, and we know not how many 
more high dignitaries, together with the children of the 
poor convert and the slave. One day, an Englishman 
at Lagos heard a poor little fellow lamenting and be- 
moaning himself in a very lamentable voice. Touched 
with the child's distress, he applied to a native to ascer- 
tain what was the matter, being unable himself to speak 
Yoruba. " He says," replied the man, ^* nobody cares 
for him ; he has no friends, only his mother ; nobody 
else cares for him.". " Well," said the Englishman, " I 
will be your friend. What can I do for you ? Would 
you like to go to white man's school, learn white man's 
book, wear white man's clothes?" That he would! 
His mother, it seems, was a very poor woman. She 
tried to get food for him, but she could not give him 
any clothes. She was a poor heathen woman, not able 
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to do much for her child. The English gentleman took 
the boy to Mr GroUmer, who immediately received him 
into the school, and gave him a sbirt. He was then 
about six years old. He is now captain of the younger 
boys; studies English grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic, reads English and Yoruba, and last year gained 
the prize as tbe best scholar in his class.* 

All the children are taught to read Yoruba and to sing ; 
the boys also learn writing and arithmetic, the girls 
sewing and household duties. Of the son of the first 
war chief, we are told he was learning to spell words of 
three letters. 

On Christmas Day 1854, the children had a grand 
school treat. Each child received a shirt or frock, as 
the case might be. Some biscuits were shared out, and 
they then, with the schoolmasters and teachers, went to 
pay their respects to the Consul, to whom they sang, 
•* God Save the Queen." He expressed himself very 
much pleased, and gave them a bag of cowries, which is 
ten heads. They then proceeded to the king's residence 
to salute him, and sang to him, *^ God Save the King,'' 
in Yoruba. They sing remarkably well, both as to time 
and tune. The king was much delighted, as were also 
his people. He gave them also a bag of cowries. When 
they returned home, they had as much as they could eat 
of meat and yams (which were stewed together). In- 
deed, all in the mission yard had a good dinner. After 
this repast, the schoolmasters, teachers, and servantb, 
and all employed in the compound, had their Christmas 
presents. Pens, pencils, boys' caps, bags, dolls, and 
handkerchiefs were distributed among the children ; 
and the two bags of cowries which had been given to 

* He is " John Brodie." 
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them in the momiDg were also distrihuted, schoolmasters 
aud teachers having their share with the children. Mr 
Gollmer then addressed them ; after which a small roll 
of hread was given to each, and all returned home much 
pleased. It may he wondered where so much hread 
could he procured. A Portuguese (hlack) hakes rolls 
every day ; and coming unexpectedly at the end of the 
entertainment, they were received with much pleasure. 

The sight of a good congregation in the temporary 
church greatly rejoiced the heart of Mr GoUmer, who 
said that it was generally over full, and not heing small in 
size, this was very encouraging. The Sunday school was 
also well attended, in which the adults made good 
progress. There were 120 children in attendance, and 
after the Christmas-day festivities twenty more came. 
Previously, in order that all might appear in European 
clothing, Mrs GoUmer, Mrs White, and the elder school 
girls were industriously occupied in making shirts, and 
completed sixty, besides a few pairs of trousers. 

In 1855, Mr and Mrs Gollmer quitted Lagos for the 
Ikija station at Abheokuta, and the school in consequence 
declined. A.t length, a long time after, Mr and Mrs Maser 
arrived, and under their kind superintendence it again 
revived. To shew what these girls are in their unconverted 
state, and how soon they revert to their wild habits when 
the restraint of the Christian teacher and the Christian 
lady is removed, we give Mrs Maser's sketch of their 
conduct upon her first arrival among them. She says — 

" I find that these children are much wilder, and more 
familiar with all possible naughtiness, than European 
children. In the girls I have to reprove one great 
fault, the incessant quarrelling with one another. It may 
happen that one offends another by telling perhaps an 
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ODtruth, or taking something away, or telling me some- 
thing that sounds like ridicule, and immediately war is 
declared. I hear all at once a cry as if something extra- 
ordinary had happened, and if I look, I see generally two 
girls, not unfrequently one of the smallest and a big one, 
quarrelling with each other ; and if I did not immediately 
call them to me, and place each of them in a separate 
place, they woulfl beat each other until one succumbs. 
One might think that the youngest would naturally leave 
off of her own accord, but that is not the case ; on the 
contrary, she is intent on taking full revenge, never 
thinking that she is much weaker, but fighting until she 
can no more. In the beginning I was quite startled 
when I found out that one girl lived in enmity with 
another for several days, which was kept secret until they 
at last came to the determination of settling the dispute 
by fighting, at a certain hour, in an appointed place, and 
then, after the fight, to make it up again. They chose a 
Stmday evening for this business. After the service, one 
Sunday evening, I saw them go to some distance from our 
house, but as the children are not allowed to leave the 
yard on Sundays, I sent a servant after them. He found 
them in the midst of the fight, and brought them back, 
though quite enraged at having been disturbed in their 
business. My dear husband punished them severely, and 
it served them for a warning, but only for a short time." 
" As you are working and praying for these children," 
writes Mr Maser, " you are of course anxious to hear how 
they are getting on in the great matter of conversion. I 
am not able to shew you many signs which betoken such 
a work ; it is easier to give signs of an opposite work, but 
these children are spending now the happiest season of 
their earthly life, their youth, in the sunshine of the 
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gogpel ; and some seed of the word of Grod will, we trust, 
secretly be quickened in them, and grow up in after life. 
There was a girl here some years ago whose conduct 
was such that she was removed and placed at another 
station. She married, and is now become quite a Christian 
mother, a blessing to her husband and children." 

We doubt not this girl had been the subject of many 
prayers. She was supported by one who died in the 
Lord, and left a small sum for her education in a mission 
school. Is not such a change as this a noble and a Chris- 
tian object to promote ? Are we not setting a work of 
the highest importance before Englishwomen, when we 
ask them to assist in the task of feminizing such girls as 
these young daughters of the poor in a heathen land, of 
fitting them for a woman's life and a woman's duties ? 

The schools in Africa, as we have before observed, are 
industrial ; the girls are taught to wash and iron clothes, 
to do all kinds of household work, and to use their needle. 
The " Sewing School" occupies, indeed, a prominent 
place in the industrial department. The girls are generally 
fond of learning both needle-work and fancy-work, but 
V(jry slow in acquiring the art. We fear such a delicate 
instrument as a needle in the fingers of a young African 
is something like a pen in the hand of Charlemagne. 

'* Mending is a business," says Mr Maser, " which is 
not understood in this country. They buy new clothes, 
or if they cannot afford this, they will walk about in rags 
rather than trouble themselves to mend their things. It 
is surprising they can afford to buy the European articles 
which are sold here for twice as much money as at home ; 
their bodily wants, however, are few, they need neither 
coals, bedding, nor animal food ; they live on palm oil, 
Indian corn, and cassava root. A man may be seen 
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walking about in a newly washed and starched coat which 
has holes in it. It is already one step gained, that they 
like Dewly washed and starched clothes, and we hope the 
girls will soon learn the useful art of mending." 

The girls in Mrs Maser's sewing school must have made 
some proficiency, for we hear of a European purchasing 
six shirts there towards his outfit, and Kitty Cawood 
worked a pair of slippers for Mr Venn. Mrs Maser 
says : — 

" I am pretty well satisfied with their work. At first 
we had much trouble that each did her work regularly, 
and at the right time. The business of the house is 
divided amongst the five eldest, the younger ones have 
to clean their house and the yard. This goes on very 
orderly, but requires constant supervision. Most of them 
do this work before school begins ; from nine to twelve 
they go to school, and after that they come for two hours 
more with the other girls for instruction in needlework 
into our house. I have three schoolmistresses for assist- 
ants. The elder girls I have in my class." 

The great lesson which a missionary goes to teach is 
Christ, and salvation in him. But Christianity brings 
with it all the manifold obligations of a godly life, labour, 
industry, mutual help, family ties, tender affections, 
household cares, and thus a part of the future duty of the 
Christian wife and mother is learned in the Sewing School. 

Connected with the Lagos school is one at Otta, a little 
village in the Bush, about twenty miles distant, where 
the Church Missionary Society established a station under 
a native minister, and where our " coral insects" built a 
church. The chiefs and the people had asked for a 
teacher, with a view to their own security, for in the 
midst of the petty wars continually raging, the places 
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Bupposed to be under English protection, until lately, 
were scffe. We fear they had no wish or intention of 
becoming Christians; the grossest heathenism is prac- 
tised among them, and " Child of the Deyil, how do you 
do ? is their ordinary and respectful salutation to each 
other. Still, there have always been a few children in 
the school under the care of the native minister, and we 
hope that, as they grow up, they may have some bene- 
ficial influence upon their townspeople. 




CHAPTER III. 

prospects. — Rer. H. Townsend's joumeys into the Interior. 
New Charches and Schools. — Polygamy and Slavery; their eflfecis 
upon the children. — Story of Fini ; of the woman beyond the Niger. — 
Coral Fund boys and girls grown ap to be men and women. 

|HE next few years of the Yoniba Mission were 
signalized by the most glorious triumphs of the 
gospeL Never in the annals of the English 
Church had it been more gladly and more readily re- 
ceived in heathen lands. Church succeeded to church, 
station to station, the number of converts, candidates, 
baptized, and communicants almost daily increasing. 
" Send us Oyibos," " send us teachers," was the cry ever 
resounding from the towns and villages of the far inte- 
rior. In addition to the four district churches of the 
town of Abbeokuta, Ake, the head quarters of the mis- 
sion, Ikija, Igbeyin, and Owu, the standard of the 
Church of Christ was planted in the neighbouring vil- 
lages and distant towns, and in every place willing 
hearers gladly received the word ; Mr Gollmer built a 
church,* established a teacher, and gathered together a 
Coral Fund school at Ishagga, a village a few miles dis- 

* The church was built with money given by Miss E. Gore, for that 
purpose, to the Coral Fund. 
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tant from Ikija, his district in Abbeokuta. Oshielle had 
long had its little band of Christians, and its school 
gathered together by its native minister, the Eev. W. 
Moore. The Eev. H. Townsend made frequent journeys 
into the interior, with the view of extending missionary 
operations. Borne on a hammock on men's shoulders 
through the winding paths of the dense forest, which 
shut them in like a green wall on both sides, leaving 
open a path only wide enough for one to pass at a time, 
or crossing rough rivers seated on a calabash, guided by 
a native swimming beside her, Mrs Townsend every- 
where accompanied her husband. In this way stations 
were formed at Oyo and Ijaye, and at the latter a 
Coral Fund school, Mr Townsend obtaining from the 
chiefs a promise of protection for the teachers, and a 
grant of land for mission premises. It was his earnest 
desire to go from town to town and from village to vil- 
lage, planting in each a missionary station, until he 
should look upon the Niger. " We arrived here," he 
writes from Ijaye, ** on Friday afternoon in such a rain ! 
It was not a sunny morning, for the rain had been fall- 
ing all night, and the morning sent down a farther 
supply of water. It recommenced before we reached the 
town wall. It held up again, and looked a little pro- 
mising, and we continued our journey. A bad brook was 
reported to be in our way, and it awakened much care and 
concern, more especially so when we met people return- 
ing, declaring it was so full as to be impassable. I have 
a great dislike to turning back, so I did not propose it, 
and our people sympathised with me in it — we possessed 
it in common. We arrived at the brook ; the tallest of our 
people at once jumped in, and got on the other side, and 
then returned, saying it was quite passable, for the water 
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was only just up to their shoulders. I spread my water- 
proof cloak on my hammock, and laid dowD flat in it, 
and they carried me safely across, my hammock being 
down into the water, but it did not penetrate the cloak. 
Then they went back for my wife, and she came over 
dry, and all our baggage. But our people felt dreadfully 
cold; they shivered so that it was painful to see them. 
We arrived at a town called Fiditi, and had our dinner 
in a crowd. We had just done when it began to rain 
again. After a while it ceased, and we proceeded, but 
it commenced again, and came down in right good 
earnest — the wind blew and thunder rolled. There was 
no help for it ; our destination was before us, and the 
rain about us, so we did as all others would have done, 
tried to get out of the wet as soon as possible. It ceased 
just after we entered Ijaye. I am thankful to say we 
are quite well after it, notwithstanding that my wife 
could not change her clothes for an hour or more after 
our arrival, for our box did not arrive till long after. 
There is another long journey before us ; I should be 
happy to avoid it, if it were possible. It is not the rain I 
fear, but the river Ogun, swollen and rapid, and no means 
of crossing but those calabashes, which involves an immer- 
sion in cold fresh water, and \diat else I do not know." 
In addition to the perils of the journeys, was the 
danger and discomfort of sleeping in the native huts or 
in the open air. The former are almost intolerable to a 
European in a tropical climate. The Africans generally 
bum fires in their huts, and there is no light nor air 
except from the door, which, when the white man is 
there, is generally choked up by heads peeping in. 

At Ijaye, they found a large slave-market, and less 
than usual willingness on the part of the people to hear 
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about Christianity. Everywhere that Mr Townsend 
went, he went not as a traveller or an explorer, but as a 
missionary. In his own delightful account of his early 
missionary life, he says, '^ I tell the people my own reli- 
gious feelings ; my love to God, my happiness, my immor- 
tality, my hopes, my fears, my temptations, I can better 
tell them before thousands than before one. If I see the 
people look sleepy, I endeavour to rouse them ; if I fail, 
I conclude my sermon. At Isein, once, I began my 
sermon under a tree to a few women. I told them all 
must die ; would it not be well to be possessed of a secret 
which should make death a happiness instead of a sor- 
row T It is this ready sympathy with the African race, 
this aptitude for putting himself on a level with them, 
this power of sharing their feelings, and of communi- 
cating his to them, which has made Mr Townsend so valu- 
able £18 a missionary. As a youth, he landed in Africa 
when Sierra Leone was still the white man's grave. 
When a young man, he used to try the patience of the 
elder missionaries with, what they considered impossible, 
projects of missions into the interior, " far where the 
Niger rolls in eastern pride." He loved the Africans ; he 
cast his lot, his life, his home with theirs. '*When I 
marry," he used to say, " my wife shall dress like a na- 
tive woman ;" and though Mrs Townsend has been suf- 
fered to retain the costume of a white lady, yet to this 
hour her husband keeps unaltered his ''respect and affec- 
tion for the native race. When the dreams of his youth 
were realised, and he found himself established in Ab- 
beokuta, a free black country under its free black rulers, 
his friendship for the race increased. " I love my friends 
in England," he would say, ** but I love my friends in 
Africa also, especially the chief Ogubonna." Where we 
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look down with something approaching to contempt upon 
a semi-harbarous race, he yiews with complacency a 
nascent civilisation ; where we despise a heathen govem- 
ment, he pities while he censures, and says, with a true 
conservative feeling, " It is not good certainly, but it is 
better than none, and we must uphold it until it is super- 
seded by something better.** Mr Townsend*s toleration 
for native usages never extended fco touching their food, 
no, not even when pressed by his friend Ogubonna. 
"What, not have any of this beautiful lyan ?" the chief 
would say. One Sunday, when a youth at Cape Shilling, 
Sierra Leone, he had to fast the whole day ; he had been 
too ill to order anything, and his African attendant had 
provided only native food. Afterwards, to improve his 
domestic circumstances, he went to board with a native 
catechist and his wife, and a powder being ordered for 
him in sickness, the latter stirred it up into a whole 
basinfulof gruell 

In nothing is Mr Townsend's fervent attachment to 
the negro race more evident than in his love for the little 
ones. Without children themselves, both he and Mrs 
Townsend have expended a father's and mother's affection 
upon their little black family. It is Mr Townsend who 
lifts over the paling the little one twirling at the gate 
jast after it is shut, and afraid of a scolding for being 
late ; it is to Mr Townsend that the negro lad, feeling 
the difference between a Christian and a heathen home, 
says, " You are my father T " I wish," he says, " I 
could bring John Grunton before his friends, just 
as he appears before me, and also each of the others. 
All the boys have been very hard at work of late in 
building a wall to enclose a piece of land for a garden. 
They made a piece last year, but it did not answer. They 
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worked very hard, and with a good will. SometimeB the 
girlB helped. You should have seen the rogoes plastered 
all over with clay, sweating and toiling in the hot sun." 
From the date of the formation of the Coral Fund in 
1848, the Ake school flourished. It was Mr Townsend's 
idea that the African race should not become Anglicized, 
but found a civilisation of their own ; that the language 
taught them should be Toruba, not English ; and that 
they should be encouraged to retain their native dress, 
language, and customs, and domestic habits, in every 
case where they are not inseparably allied with heathen- 
ism. This is possible in India, where dress, language, 
customs, and domestic habits represent long ages of 
civilisation, where the language has a vernacular litera- 
ture, which, if debased, is yet capable of being purified, 
and rendered fit for a Christian people ; but in Africa it 
is impossible : literature they have none, and with them 
dress, language, customs, &c., are the marks of an inferior 
race, and to dress like the white man, to speak like the 
white man, to read the white man's books, and to follow 
the white man's customs, is the first desire which arises 
in the bosom of an African youth when he begins to under- 
stand the advantages of civilisation. Even the Begum of 
Bhopal,* who cast in her lot with the English at the time 
of the mutiny, is reported to have said once, as she crossed 
the fine suspension bridge over the Beas, built by a 
European commissioner, with native iron ore, ordinary 
native tools, and native workmen, " Of what use is it to 
fight against a people who can build a bridge like this ?" 
In Africa, this feeling acts with tenfold power. The 

• A town of Central Indin, between Saugor and Indore. The B^am 
is the present wise and efficient ruler of the Bhopal State. She is much 
attached to the English. 
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innate and mysterious reverence which men feel in the 
presence of a man of genias, an inferior race feels in the 
presence of a superior one. The African boys were not 
content to learn Yoruba, they wanted to learn English, 
" the language of the world," as they called it ; they 
appropriated with delighted eagerness the English names 
assigned to them by their friends at home, and John 
Gunton, Andrew Titcomb, Charles Simeon, Alfred Wode- 
bouse, Bobert Fisher, Bobert Bishopton, Henry Martin, 
&c., soon forgot that they had been '^ Idowu, Adeshinna, 
Okusoya, Obbalilewe, Ogusi," <fec. Jean Baptiste Dasalu* 
himself could not resist the attraction of blacking 
brushes. Having him under his charge at Exeter the 
night the packet sailed for Africa, Mr Townsend took 
bim to the cathedral, and pointed out its beauties ; '* But," 
whispered Dasalu in the ears of his friend, " I have not 
bought my blacking brushes \" " Send me shoes !" 
wrote John Gunton to his friends in England. Another 
lad rejoiced in the present of an umbrella to screen him 
from the sun. ** Impossible, impossible !" wrote Mr 
Townsend, " that I can allow the boys to have either ; 
shoes and umbrellas in this country are for chiefs only." 
In the earlier days of the mission, a lady sent out a very 
handsome pair of slippers, green velvet we think they 
were, as a present to one of Mr Townsend's aristocratic 
friends. The chief was mightily pleased with this fiue 
addition to his attire, and took the opportunity of the 
first state occasion to display it ; but, alas ! in his pro- 
gress, attended by all his people, he came to a muddy 

* AH who are acquainted with the work of the Church Missionary 
Society know the name of Jean Baptiste Dasala, the convert who was 
cjptored at Laj^os, and sold as a slave in America. He contrived, by 
s tjrmbolical native letter, to communicate his fate to his wife, and was 
raoaomed and restored to his home. 
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place. What was to be done ? To walk through it would 
spoil his slippers, to take them off would compromise bis 
dignity ; the chief hesitated a moment, then like a wise 
man in he walked, abandoning, though, doubtless, not 
without a pang, his beautiful slippers to destruction. 
" White man's" customs have, however, proved too strong 
for the chiefs : every person now in the Yoruba land who 
likes may wear shoes; one youth actually applied to us for 
help to set him up as a shoemaker, and the Iwe Irohin, 
in its number for November 1862, triumphantly remarks : 
" The Eev. W. Moore of Oshielle states that recently, 
in a ride from Oshielle to Abbeokuta, which occupied 
him about two hours, he noted down the number of per- 
sons he met in the road, and the clothes they wore, with 
the view of ascertaining the proportionate use of clothes 
made of European and clothes of native cloth. The result 
was, he met 1295 persons; of these, two wore clothes made 
entirely of native cloth, 195 of clothes composed of both 
native and European material, and 1098 individuals 
whose clothing was made entirely of cloth from Europe. 
Formerly, umbrellas and shoes could only be used by 
royal persons, now umbrellas are used by the natives 
without restriction, and also shoes ; their expense, and the 
few presented for sale, seem to be the reasons for their 
not more extensive use." It was no doubt the vindictive 
feelings stirred up partly by these changes which after- 
wards induced the king of Dahomey, when he nailed to a 
tree the catechist whom he captured in Ishagga, to place 
an umbrella in his hand. 

But though the African boys are anxious to learn the 
" language of the world," they do not find it so easy an 
accomplishment. '^ You make the request," says Mr 
Townsend, writing in 1858, that the children should 
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acknowledge the receipt of the things sent out to them 
themselves. I am afraid in most cases it would only he 
done in name. Our kind friends must rememher their 
own experience of the difficulty of writing in a foreign 
tongue, and here it is the more so, as writing itself is 
an accomplishment not long introduced. I do not wish to 
convey a wrong impression." Too much is sometimes 
expected of the children in the missionary schools. Will 
any teacher consider how long it would he hefore the 
children in a day school could he taught to write Arabic ? 
Though the hearts of the missionaries were so 
agreeably cheered by the formation of new stations, 
stretching far into the vast and unknown interior of 
West Africa, by churches continually rising up, by con- 
stant additions to the number of candidates, converts, 
and communicants, there were yet left standing three 
strong barriers to the advance of Christianity — slavery, 
polygamy, and the obstinate resistance of the chiefs to 
receiving the gospel. The continuance of the two for- 
mer grew out of the latter, as thereby all the forms of 
government, and of social life, were maintained in hea- 
thenism. These men gave their children, sons and 
daughters, without hesitation, to be brought up as Chris- 
tians in our schools, but not one amongst themselves 
became a convert, or if they, any of them, secretly be- 
lieved in Christianity, they had not the faith or courage 
to confess it. They have permitted, and eveij encour- 
aged, the labours of the missionary, but we are afraid 
we must allow it has been for worldly purposes, the ad- 
vancement of their country, the progress of civilisation, 
the increase of trade. They have always watched with 
great jealousy every act of the missionary which might 
possibly interfere with their authority, and even Mr 
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TowDsend, notwithstanding his great friendship for 
them, has confessed the feeling of insecurity with 
which he has dwelt among them as one of the great 
trials of his life. " In England," he says, " let a man 
act uprightly, and he is protected, hut it is impossible 
to rely upon the justice of the heathen, especially when 
obliged to oppose them." The occasion which called 
forth this remark was as follows : — A girl, the daughter 
of a Sierra Leone woman, had been illegally taken as a 
slave, against the treaty, which assured the liberty of 
the Sierra Leone people, as British subjects. She fled 
to Mr Townsend for protection. He refused to give her 
up. The Alake sent for him. He repeated his refusal, 
not, however, without a strong sense of his own personal 
danger. " I know," he said to the angry chief, " I have no 
physical force to resist you ; nevertheless, beware of the 
consequences. If I had physical force to resist you, I 
would resist by physical force.'* The Alake desisted. 

The other two great evils, polygamy and slavery, have 
a more direct bearing upon the condition of African 
children. The former entirely destroys the institu- 
tion of the family, as existing in Christian countries. 
The Africans are a warm-hearted race, and the parents 
are fond of their children, very ; but such a thing as 
family love, that key-stone upon which the state is 
built, does not exist, and no family influence can be 
brought ,to bear upon the character of the children. 
They take the position in life of their mother, not of 
their father, and therefore, as many of a man's wives, so 
called, are his slaves also, and he may sell or pawn his 
children at his pleasure. 

Free parents can also pawn their children, but the 
pawn cannot in that case be sold as a slave. ^ It is a 
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most curious institution, and nothing, so far as we know, 
exists analogous to it. If a man owes another money, 
and cannot pay it, he gives him one of his children in 
pledge until he can, a mode of security, we suspect, 
which would he strongly objected to in England. Slavery 
is a great cause of suffering to the children. We must 
bear in mind, in speaking of the free black people of 
Abbeokuta, that they are not reaUi/ free; it is only 
against foreign slavery, or rather against kidnapping, or 
stealing of men, that the Abbeokutans protest. We do 
not believe that there is any law in the Yoruba country 
to prevent a man, if he has a slave, from selling him to 
America, or any other place, if he chooses to do so. To be 
sold as a slave is sometimes a punishment for criminals, 
and we believe has been more than once resorted to, 
as a means of persecuting Christians. It is with grief 
we add, that, we fear, some even of the Christian con- 
verts are slaveholders. Lagos, being a British colony, 
is free. Many are the sad stories of the little slaves 
which have reached us from time to time, and warm the 
pleading of the missionary on their behalf to be enabled 
to redeem them^ and take them into the schools. We 
recollect a sad account, given to us by Mr Maser, of the 
fear shewn by a little slave at the sight of him, believ- 
ing him to be a slave-dealer. " The little fellow," he 
said, " shook with terror."* 

" Some weeks ago," says Mrs GoUmer, writing from 
the Ikija station, Abbeokuta, " one of our people came 
to tell Mr Grollmer, that a Mohammedan man living in 
his house, had secretly brought home the previous even- 
ing a young girl, whom he had found in the street. 
Being Sunday, Mr Gollmer told him to bring the girl 

♦ " Zoberu," afterwards '• Gotlieb Rolfe." 
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next morniDg to him, which he did. The man who had 
taken her came with them, and also another Moham- 
medan man, who said the girl was his slave, she had 
run away from him. This lie was soon proved. Mr 
Gollmer said to the girl, ' Do you know this man ? Did 
you ever see him before?' To both questions she 
answered, * No ;' another of our people present knew to 
whom she belonged, consequently the two Mohammedan 
men went away, I cannot say ashamed, for, alas I they 
are so much accustomed to deceit, they are quite 
hardened in it. Upon questioning the girl, we learnt 
she had been taken captive when war was made on her 
town. She was first carried to Ilorin, a large town in 
the interior, and sold ; then brought here and sold. The 
man who bought her left her in care of a woman, a slave- 
dealer, who was to sell her again ; so that no doubt after 
a time she would have been sent to the coast, and 
shipped. Why do we think so ? Because the nearer they 
approach the coast, the more money is paid for slaves. 
Some of her country people told her, if she would meet 
them at such a place, on such a day, they were going 
into the interior, aud would take her to her friends; 
doubtless this was only deceit to get possession of her 
themselves. She had lost her way trying to find the 
appointed place, when this Mohammedan man met her, 
and seeing her loitering about, took her home with him, 
with fair promises. We could do nothing in the case, 
except send for the woman who had charge of her, and 
deliver her up 1o her. She soon came, and we made 
her promise not to flog her when she got her home, and 
also not to sell her, as we wished to find out her parents, 
who we hoped would redeem her. The woman promised, 
and they left, the girl looking very sorrowful. Next 
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moralDg the first thing we heard was, that the poor girl 
had come in the middle of the night, that is, hetween one 
and two o'clock in the morning, and was heard knocking 
at the gate, and hegging to he let in, which our people 
did. Poor thing ! it was surprising how she had managed 
to reach here, having heavy irons around her ankles; 
she must have taken good notice of the road, to have 
found it hy night, as it was some little distance. She 
had a long cloth tied round her head ; this she had tied 
to the irons hetween her feet, and drawn them up as high 
as she could, so that she was just ahle to put one foot 
before the other. It seems as soon as she got home with 
the woman, they abused her, and put on these heavy 
iions, that she should not run away ; but these did not 
stop her, and when they all slept, she got away. It 
must have taken her some time to walk here, but part of 
the way she came on her hands and knees, equally diffi- 
cult, I should think, with the feet so confined. As soon 
as we were up, she was brought to us ; we soon had the 
irons taken off, though it was rather a difficult affair ; 
they are thick, clumsy things, fastened together with an 
iron bar, to which iti attached a large ring, frequently 
used for a heavy chain, which is placed on the neck and 
shoulders, and fastened to this ring ; she, poor girl, was 
spared this. I immediately took possession of these 
irons, being determined they should not be used again 
for the same purpose. Poor thing, she was glad to get 
rid of them, and kept looking about, fearing lest the 
people should be coming to seek her, which they soon 
did ; but our people did not tell them she was here. 
We found that the man who owned her was the brother 
of a Christian man we knew. We sent for him, and he 
kindly took the trouble to go to his brother, who was 
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about a day*8 journey from here, on his way to the war, 
and tell him all about it, and beg him to let Uer stay in 
our hands until his return, as we wished to make inquiries 
about her friends, who, we hoped, would redeem her. 
To this he consented, and she is still with us. Since 
then, upon questioning the girl more closely, we fear 
tbere is little likelihood of our finding her parents or 
friends ; may be, they were captured. Now the case 
stands thus ; either we must give her back into the 
man's hands when he returns from war, or we must pay 
the money and redeem her; it is rather a large sum, 
eighty heads of cowries, forty dollars, or £9. She is, we 
think, about fifteen yeara of age. Poor girl, she clings 
to us. How can we suffer her to go back into slavery, 
and perhaps be shipped away when opportunity oflfers ? 
Mr GoUmer trusts to the generosity, sympathy, and 
kindness of Christian people at home to send the money 
for her redemption. The woman who had the care of 
her, when she heard how the case stood, sent for all the 
things the girl had upon her person, saying, all belonged 
to her. They consisted of a country cloth, the piece 
round her head before mentioned, some little glass 
beads fastened tight round her neck, and a large brass 
bracelet; the latter was much trouble to open, our people 
were obliged to use a hammer and chisel to loosen it. 
When put on, it was closed with a hammer. I think 
this is more to know the slaves by, than for ornament. 
The irons were also asked for, but I refused to give them 
up, and hope, when an opportunity oflfers, to send them 
to England. We gave her a new cloth, and some new 
clothes, with which she was very much pleased. She attends 
school every day, and is beginning to learn very liicely. 
Her name is Fini. What a wonderful change for her ! 
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May the Lord continue his mercy, and shew her greater 
things than these, even salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ. You should have seen the change her counte- 
nance underwent, when she felt she was really under our 
protection, and not going back to the slave-dealer. Tues- 
day, June 30th, was the day she came with the irons on."* 
Mr Townsend*s heart is generally moved by the suf- 
ferings of the slave babies. " About ten or twelve days 
since, before we left Abbeokuta," he says in one of his 
letters from Ijaye, " one of my converts living near 
us, found in a piece of waste ground, cast away among 
some shrubs, a living child. He was drawn to the spot 
by its cry, which he first supposed to be that of a wild 
animal. He took the child up, and brought it to his 
hoase ; he then came and told me of it. I asked him to 
bring the child to me, which he did. It did not appear 
to have been there long, nor at all injured at first. 
We gave it milk to suck out of a feeding-bottle, which 
it took readily ; old Nancy, the kind-hearted nurse of 
the children, immediately took charge of it. We resolved 
on attempting to find out the mother; the man who' 
found the child, after a little time found the mother, a 
poor slave on sale ; and also it was discovered that the 
owner had taken the child, and cast it away, in order to 
obtain a better and quicker sale for the mother. This> 
convert took her to his house, when she immediately 
saw a few rags belonging to her child ; this appeared 
to be the first token to her of her child being lost, and 
her grief was excessive. No one knew her language. 
She was brought to us, she stood before us in a silent 
agony of grief, holding tight her child's clothes. We 
tried to get an interpreter, but could not, nor had we 
* The irons are pow in the author s possession. 
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succeeded up to the time of our leaving. We were quit-e 
at a loss what to do ; it was easy to give her the child 
hack, hut this would only ensure its destruction hy a sorer 
attempt. We at last shewed her the child ; she took it 
silently, like one in a dream, and nursed it. I consulted 
with my wife, and we resolved on redeeming the mother, 
and gave Shonandi, the finder of the child, a commission 
to redeem her at our cost, which he did for £9. The child 
we afterwards discovered to have heen much bruised 
about the head and neck, as if cast down with some vio- 
lence, and probably the neck was injured by a half 
attempt to strangle it. It was slowly improving when 
we left ; it fed and slept well, but cried when moved ; we 
suppose it to he about six months old. I don't know the 
mother's name. I should not have baptized the child 
so soon, but for our going away, and its feeble state. It 
is probably her first child. It is doubtless weak and 
poorly through the long journey the mother has had to 
bring it, from beyond the Niger. This is the slave trade 
in its bitter fruits. I felt grieved and sick at heart. I 
knew such practices do take place, but it is one thing to 
hear, and another to see ; it was pleasing to notice after- 
wards the change in the poor mother when she saw 
her child cared for; she expressed her thanks in her 
looks. Old Nancy, too, takes both under her special 
protection, and she is about the very fattest, and most 
tender-hearted old woman for little children in distress 
in Abbeokuta. I wish I could make you a picture — the 
big old Nancy, the very little and poor child, and the 
mother in her silent, deeply silent grief, hut I cannot." 
The child was adopted by a lady in England, and 
baptized by the name of Thomas Henry Gaitston^ but 
after a short life of suffering it died. Fini lived and 
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flourished, and became a black heiress ! Her story 
touched so many hearts, and the amount subscribed for 
her was so liberal that it sufficed for her redemption, 
education, marriage dowry, and even for the building ©f 
a house for herself and husband ! In her light print 
dress, jacket, and gay head-dress, and smiling face, few 
would even have recognised the gloomy-looking slave 
girl. She had been brought from a far distant country, 
and could not speak the Yoruba language, but she soon 
acquired it, and learned to read and to sew, to hem and 
to Btitch, to wash and iron. She was baptized by the 
name of " Patty," and in due time became the wife of a 
Christian husband, Henry Gibson Oguwoso, a young 
man who had been under Mr GoUmer's care. 

His also was an interesting story. He was a slave, and 
a candidate for baptism, which his master not approving, 
took every opportunity to thwart; on class days and 
Sundays, he would send him to work at the farm ; then 
he insisted on his going to the Aibo war with him, to 
assist him in catching slaves ; this Oguwoso positively 
refused to do, and his master threatened to sell him to 
the slave dealers ; the young man came to Mr Gollmer, 
and besought him to redeem him, promising to work out 
the redemption money ; knowing him to be a quiet, de- 
serving, and industrious youth, Mr Gollmer did so ; the 
arrangement being that out of his wages of nine shillings 
per month, he should pay Mr Gollmer four shillings. 
Ahout two years afterwards, Patty Fini, who being a 
young person of property, had received many offers of 
marriage, communicated to Mr Gollmer that Henry 
Gibson Oguwoso, was the favoured admirer ; and accord- 
ingly, the year following, as soon as she was about 
eighteen, they were married. 
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Patty's marriage was followed by others. Elizabeth 
Bee, Ogubonna's daughter, married William Howels, the 
first boy adopted on the Coral fund. He was at that time 
a carpenter. He has since expressed a desire to become a 
Scripture reader, and is, we believe, preparing for this 
office witli Mr Townsend's approbation. In one' of Mr 
Townsend's letters, he enclosed what he called two " invi- 
tation papers" in amber and pink, issued in great style 
from the Abbeokutan printing press, containing the fol- 
lowing announcement : — 

'* Messrs Jab. E. Townsend and J. D. Irving, 

and 
Misses Charlotte Foley and Louisa Dalby, 

present their respectful compliments to , and entreal 

the pleasure of your company at their wedding dinner, 
at the residence of Mr A. Wilhelm, C. M. S. Yard, Ake, 
on Wednesday, December 10th, at 3 o'clock p.m. precisely. 

J8@** N.B. — The invitation papers are to he presented 
before sitting at the table, " 

We thought the " N.B." rather a remarkable one, but, 
referring to the Iwe Irohin for December, we find it is 
not unnecessary : — 

*' The cost of weddings,** says that paper, " is become 
something excessive, what with money spent in clothes 
and feasts. Young people would be wise to use a littU 
economy, and save a little for a time when money wil] 
not be so plentiful. The number of persons who attend 
the feast is greatly in excess of those invited. It u 
desirable that only those who are invited should attend 
People who have a proper respect for themselves don*l 
do so. It is strongly recommended, to avoid an un 
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pleasant rejection at the time, that the uninvited in 
fatare shoald consider that their aid is not required at 
the marriage feasts." We regret to say that this second 
marriage was a very unhappy one. 

Hereupon we are led to suppose the claimants for a 
share in the hridal feasts are as numerous as those for 
"cards" in England, and we may co^isider the note to 
the "invitation paper" equivalent to the advertisement, 
"No cards." 

The following is the account of the wedding in the 
lu Irohin : — 

^^ Dec. 10.' — ^There were two marriages at Igbeyin, 
James Ede Townsend to Charlotte Foley, and Jeremiah 
Irving to Louisa Dalby. As the bridegrooms both reside 
at Ake, the one being the head printer, and the other a 
schoolmaster, there was a second marriage feast at Ake. 
This was conducted in a very orderly manner, the dinner 
having been prepared in the open air in the Ake Mission 
Compound. The company came in order from Mr Allen's 
house, the two bridegrooms with their brides leading. 
One couple sat at each end of the table, the guests being 
arranged alternately. After the grace was said, the 
young men stood up to carve the provisions and help the 
ladies. Tickets were issued previously, in order to pre- 
vent confusion at the time." 

We trust our friends will think this " wedding dinner," 
a great improvement on the " street breakfasts," of for- 
mer days. Social meals in Abbeokuta are one of the 
institutions of Christianity. In former days, as among 
the heathen now, the people bought their food when they 
were hungry, and eat it in the street. 

Several more of the elder girls in the Ake school have 
contracted Christian marriages. The boys are chiefly 
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brought up to European trades, thereby coutributiDg in a 
great measure to the advance of theircountry people to the 
arts of social and civilised life. We have mentioned the 
Iwe Irohin, This was a Yoruba newspaper, established by 
Mr Townsend at the close of 1859. There is both 
African and European news in it. The number of people 
who can now read their own language, the Yoruba, is 
about 3000. Mr James Ede, a Coral fund boy, is the 
head printer. Several of the elder boys have learned 
carpentry, and three are now in business on their own 
account ; one was employed in building the new station 
at Ojo. One of the boys belonging to the late Eev. T. 
King's school at Igbeyin, is learning the cotton business; 
another at Ikija, the son of the chief Ogubonna, has been 
placed in a merchant's house to learn to keep accounts, 
&c. Two daughters of Bashorun, who were educated at 
Ake, returned to live with their father, a chief next in 
power and rank to the king ; they still kept up the habit 
of attending Mr Townsend's Sunday school, and also of 
course the Church services. Many of the young 
men are communicants, and some of the children 
have been the means of the conversion of their heathen 
parents. 

We trust that we may affirm that the objects for 
which these schools were founded have been in a 
degree attained, and we feel thankful for the measure 
of success which it has pleased the Lord to grant 
us. These objects, as we have detailed them, are 
threefold. First, to train up the children of heathen 
as Christians, bringing them up from' childhood in a 
Christian family, in sight of the daily example of 
Christian life and practice; also to extend the same 
blessing to the children of converts whom, from the 
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prevaleDce of polygamy, the Christian parent, whether 
father or mother, may be totally unable to withdraw 
from heathen influence and association, except by obtain- 
ing the consent of its other relatives to place it in a 
Christian school. Secondly, to give the children a good 
vernacular education, fitting them to discharge their 
duties in their own position, and in their own country. 
They are taught their own language, the Yoruba ; they 
also learn English, and are instructed in grammar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, and singing. A sweet voice and an 
ear for music is quite an African gift Many of them, 
both boys and girls, write letters which would be no dis- 
credit to English children, and which, we think, is a 
great testimony to their native ability, as well as to the 
care with which they have been instructed ; for we all 
know how difficult it is to teach even English children 
to write a good letter in a foreign language. Thirdly, 
the schools are industrial, one of their objects being to 
enable the boys to earn a living, and to instruct the girls 
in the duties of domestic life, such a.s washing, ironing, 
mending clothes, &c. Mr Townsend always says that 
our error in regard to the schools and the children is, 
thinking they must be so very diflferent from schools and 
children in England. The school-house in the mission 
compound resembles the village school-'room at home. 
In the instruction given to the children, the Christian 
and industrial training occupies a more prominent place 
than the mere " book learning," as labouring people 
would say. The mission compound is a large space, sur- 
rounded by palings, with gates ; inside of this are erected 
the various buildings required for the mission purposes : 
the missionary's own house, sometimes with a little 
garden belonging to it, as at Ake, a smaller building 
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for the kitchen, &c. ; the schoolmaster's, catechist's 
house, the children's house, and school-room. Of the 
" Industrial School" and its inmates, Dr Harrison says — 
" It is a long thatched building, with five doors and 
three shuttered windows. Our girls, fifteen in number, 
occupy three rooms, the furniture of which is not of the 
most costly description. Old packing-cases, converted 
into boxes, so that the children may each have separate 
places for their clothes, and a cupboard of the same 
material, supposed to hold books, and a few knives and 
plates ; but this apartment, which also contains a table 
and a mud sofa, which I believe the superintending 
damsel appropriates to her own use, is so carefully locked 
whenever market or gossip requires her absence, that I 
have not lately verified the contents. In another room we 
have placed a row of nails for the slates, work-bags, and 
cowrie-bags of each, and a shelf for books ; there is also 
another table, which is used on ironing days, Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, Tuesday being the washing day for 
all the children's clothes, which is now done by three or 
four of the bigger children in the yard, a preferable plan 
to the former gatherings at the brook. There is a fire- 
place, that is, two rows of mud, about the shape of two 
large bricks placed edgeways, with their sides against the 
wall. A few native pots, &c., and pictures on the wall, 
complete the inventory. They have also taken across a 
rough bench, which was made with the help of a raw 
native youth from Ijaye. This we did not object to ; 
we wish to see them prefer seats to the ground, plates to 
agidi leaves, knives and forks to fingers, and decent 
clothing to country clothes. Mrs Harrison has them 
for a sewing class daily, from twelve to two, except 
Saturdays, which is cleaning day. They go to school 
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from nine till twelve. In the evening daily, nine, and 
probably soon twelve, will read a chapter in Toniba, 
verse by verse. In the morning, seven read in English, 
each verse being read afterwards in Yoruba. Most of the 
children have their appointed work in the yard or in the 
house." 

About this time the great chief Ogubonna died. He had 
been an earnest lAiend of the missionaries from the time 
of their first landing in the country, especially of Mr Town- 
send, who was sincerely attached to him. Like many of 
the intelligent chiefs, we fear, he loved Christianity but 
not Christ ; he saw the moral and social good which it 
produced, and he believed that his people would be be- 
nefited by the adoption of it, but he lived and died out- 
wardly a heathen, although probably in his heart he 
despised heathenism. His christian daughter, Honora, 
who, as well as her sister, Elizabeth Howels, had been 
brought up in our schools, was with him at the camp 
during the last few months of his life ; she used to read 
the Yoruba Psalms to him, and the Book of Common 
Prayer on Sunday, which he generally observed as a day 
of rest. " He keeps Sunday," said the priests ; " he will 
never worship his I fa again." When the chief was 
taken ill, the priests endeavoured to persuade him that 
it was because his Ifa was angry with him. He only 
smiled, and was silent. 

Before his death he sent for Elizabeth. He spoke to 
her of the kindness of her friends in England, who had 
provided for her education, and particularly of the benefits 
they had both received through Mr and Mrs Townsend 
adding that Mr Townsend had told him that he must 
always pray to Grod, that he might be delivered from 
evil He then repeated the Lord's Prayer to her, and 
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asked if it were right ; when she said " Yes," he repeated 
the prayers before and after meat. " I pray to Grod," 
says Elizabeth, " that He will forgive him all his sins. 
I pray to God that he may be with Him in Paradise." 
It is sad indeed that one who did so " many things" 
should have stopped short of the " one thing needful*' 
He died at the camp ; his body, wrapped in silk and vel- 
vet, and decked with coral, was brouglit back to Abbeo- 
kuta, where a splendid funeral was prepared for him. 
His death was much regretted by the people ; it was a 
great loss to them, especially as it took place at a time 
of dissension, war, and commotion. 

The petty wars raging between the African tribes, in- 
creasing in animosity and intensity, and now prolonged 
through two or three years, have greatly checked the 
rising prosperity of the Toruba country. They rage 
principally between the Egbas and Ibadans, with an 
occasional swoop from the king of Dahomey. The 
European missionaries at Ibadan, Mr and Mrs Hinderer, 
have been almost entirely cut off from communication 
with their friends. Two of the Church Missionary sta- 
tions, Ishagga and Ijaye, have been totally destroyed, 
the former by the Dahomians, the latter by the Ibadans. 
Our poor little school children at Ijaye were with diffi- 
culty saved by Mr and Mrs Mann, whom they accom- 
panied on their flight to Abbeokuta, the poor little 
creatures performing the journey on foot. In the spring 
of 1863, the king of Dahomey again threatened Abbeo- 
kuta, the safety of which was, under the blessing of God, 
assured by the courageous manner in which the Euro- 
pean missionaries remained at their post. The King of 
Dahomey is too shrewd a savage to like to come into 
open collision with the "white man." On the 7th 
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March, the Dahomians, by the help of a telescope, were 
beheld encamped on a hill, about five miles from Abbeo- 
kuta. " For sixteen days," writes the Kev. H. Towns- 
end, ''those savages were within sight of our room, 
except a day or two, when the sky was thick from an 
easterly wind." At the end of this time, they mustered 
their forces, and withdrew. " The prayers of the Church 
of God," writes the Eev, G. F. Biihler, " have prevailed, 
the Lord has answered them literally. The king of 
Dahomey has not come into this town, nor has he shot 
an arrow here, nor did he come before it with shields, 
nor did he cast a bank against it ; by the way he came, 
by the same has he returned, and has not entered into 
the city." 

But the king of Dahomey is like a vulture, more for- 
. midable, but less dangerous than the increasing petty 
wars of the other African tribes with one another, which 
are like the venomous fly, desolating whole districts. 
Commerce is stopped to compel the young men to join 
in the war, and as they who fight have no pay, but live 
by plunder, the consequences may be imagined. The 
robberies are principally committed on the Ogun, which 
being the river road between Lagos and Abbeokuta, is 
the highway of trade. This brought the chiefs of Abbeo- 
kuta into collision with the British Government, as the 
property of the British subjects at Lagos was seized by 
the robbers. The Governor, of course, demanded restitu- 
tion or redress, and the chiefs of Abbeokuta are not able 
to afford either. There is one amusing story told in the 
Iwe Irohin, of the plunder of a canoe, containing an 
assignment to the missionaries of some soap, maccaroni, 
&c., which had the appearance of having been tasted, and 
pronounced unpalatable! At one time the Abbeokutans 
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closed the river altogether. In May 1863, the acting 
Governor of Lagos, and Commodore Wilmot, went to 
Abbeokuta to see if the difficulties could be arranged ; but 
the mission did not succeed, one demand of the Bashorun 
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was such as no English governor could accede to. The 
chief complained that the English would not give up 
their fugitive slaves, and that sums of money much 
under their value were awarded as compensation. 

Still both church and schools continue to flourish and 
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increase. At the Ake station alone ninety-one persons 
sought admission into the Christian Church during the 
year 1862. Our schools also have largely increased. 
There are about a hundred children supported by the 
Coral Fund, being trained by the missionaries at the 
different stations. Much of the Scripture is translated 
into the Toruba, and tracts are now issued from the 
printing press. Congregations have begun to support 
home missionaries of their own; for some years past, 
two paid agents have been supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the congregation at Ake ; they have also 
contributed the money necessary for the repairs of the 
church ; they also pay about the third of a penny weekly 
towards a Church Fund. The attendance and interest 
at the Missionary and Bible Society Meetings, and the 
help afforded, are proofs of the advance of the people in 
missionary intelligence and zeal. 

We trust that those Christians who watch with interest 
and delight a new church rising up in the interior of 
Africa, in the midst of so many dangers and discourage- 
ments, will aid us in the great work of training up the 
children as Christians, that future generations may see 
the fruits of the schools in Christian wives and Christian 
mothers, able to fulfil all the duties of such ; Christian 
mechanics and workmen, faithfully labouring in their 
calling in the Lord ; and Christian teachers, both men 
and women, fitted, by the grace of God, to impart the 
knowledge of His truth to their countrymen. 




CHAPTER IV. 

08hiel]e.~The African Clei^man*8 Compound. — His laboara amoDg 
the people. — Christmas day at Oshielle.— The lonely Farms. — Th« 
School. — Scene in the interior of an African farmer's dwelling. 

^HE Oshielle Mission was established in connec- 
tion with the Church Mission Society, by the 
means of the Coral Fund, and maintained dur- 
ing the first ten years of its existence from the same 
source.* 

Oshielle is a farmer's village in the interior of West 
Africa, about eight miles from Abbeokuta, and contain- 
ing about two thousand inhabitants. The Eev. W. 
Moore first went there as a catechist in 1851. He was 
a rescued slave lad, of the Yoruba country, who had be- 
come a schoolmaster in Sierra Leone. When teachers 
were wanted for his native country, he was induced by 
the European missionaries to accept of the ofier, and 
consented, as a matter of Christian duty, to return to his 
own country ; he landed at Badagry in the spring of 
1851, full of fears and much cast down, but yet deter- 
mined in the Lord to be stedfast and faithful. His 
fears were not unreasonable ; the danger of being stolen, 

* The Author pnblished an account of the formation of this little 
church in a small volume entitled, " Oshielle, or Village Life in the 
Yoruba Country.'* 
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and sold again as a slave in Cuba and the Brazils, waa 
even more imminent then than it is now, and the recent 
attack of the Dahomians upon Abbeokuta, had caused 
even the European missionaries to tremble at the idea of 
falling into the hands of the heathen. He was stationed 
at Oshielle, where be has since laboured under the super- 
intendence of the Bev. H. Townsend ; he was ordained 
by the Bishop on his visit to the Yoruba country in 
1856. 

Between Oshielle and Abbeokuta, there is a foot 
and bridle path leading up hill and down hill, through 
farms, and under the shade of the silk cotton trees 
shaking out their beautiful tassels, and through the 
streams where the water lilies grow, now inconsiderable 
brooks, now filled with water, stirrup deep. The Egbas 
have greatly blamed Akashi, the chief of Oshielle, for 
not digging up this path : they are afraid the men-stealers 
will pass by, and seeing the prosperity of the country,^ 
the rising towns and villages will know where to strike 
a blow for slaves ; but it is the Oyibo's path between 
Abbeokuta and his village, and Akashi lets it remain. 
The idol house still guards the village gate, and Ifa, and 
the Orisas, still possess the place. 

But their kingdom is shaken ; in Oshielle there is now 
a Swasimi, or " Place of Best." In the heathen towns 
of West Africa, those chiefs, who are favourable to the 
gospel, perhaps we should rather say who believe in Christ 
tianity, while their fear of man, or to speak more clearly, 
their love of the world, prevents them from embracing it, 
favour it, so far as they can with safety, in their civil and 
social regulations. Every quarter of a West- African town 
is under the control of two chiefs, the civil and military 
chief, who are responsible for the conduct of the inhabi- 
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tants of the district Should either of these chiefs be 
nnfavonrable to Christianity, it is in his power greatly to 
harass and persecute the converts. The leading chiefs 
have therefore allowed the latter to form a district of 
their own around the Mission compound, having for their 
head the missionary, who is responsible for them. Here 
they build little houses, like rows of English cottages ; 
the old heathen square disappears, with the polygamy 
to which it is adapted ; a man no longer desires to live 
in the midst of his wives, able to keep a watch over them, 
and shut out from the rest of the world ; he is one of a 
family, and dwells with his own wife, in his own small 
house, in the midst of his brethren. The missionaries, 
however, find a difficulty sometimes in persuading the 
converts to conform to Christian customs ; for instance, 
that of the social meal ; the men do not like to eat with 
their wives ; the excuse they make is, that the women 
eat so much that they do not get their share] To this 
district in Abbeokuta, the converts have given the name 
of Swasimi, or " Place of Best." Such a one is spring- 
ing up in Oshielle, beside the bouse of the Oyibo, and 
near the church of God. 

The houses in the Mission compound and the Oyibo*s 
house, though we must confess they differ much from an 
English cottage, differ yet more from . the heathen huts 
by which they are surrounded. There is no wall round 
the compound, but the local society is about to build one, 
because not long ago a tiger carried off one of Mrs Dal- 
ley*s* goats, and it was not the first depredation of the 
kind. 

Before the native clergyman's house grows a splendid 
pawpaw tree, spreading out its magnificent foliage. There 
♦ The wife of a oonyerfc. 
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is a European garden too, with rows of cabbages and 
other productions. The natives, when heathen, cannot 
endure a garden; they like to see a hard, dry, clean, open 
space around their doors ; and we must confess it is not 
an unheard of event to find a serpent among the cab- 
bages. The house consists of one storey, the roof pro- 
jecting beyond the walls, and forming a verandah all 
round it. The windows have no glass, but only wooden 
shutters, which can be closed if necessary ; perhaps at 
night, or in the rainy season ; the church windows have 
no glass, only shutters. The floors are not boarded ; 
to tread on a boarded floor, so overcame with wonder one 
of the converts who accompanied Mr Moore, on a visit 
to the mission house at Ake, that she was scarcely able 
to speak to Mr Townsend. 

The floors of the Oshielle house are polished and black; 
trodden in with a mixture of dung coloured with indigo, 
because the clay is supposed to be cold to the feet. On 
entering, the first room is the minister's study. It is 
furnished with a wooden table, two chairs, and a bench, 
a shelf on which are a few books, and a hammock. The 
table is covered with papers, class lists, names of candi- 
dates, and of the sick we presume. Of the chairs, one is 
for the minister himself, the second for a visitor of con- 
sideration ; the bench for other callers. Among the books 
on the shelf, stands first in sight and in honour, Scott's 
Commentary, the gift of European friends.* The ham- 
mock fills the place and the purposes of a sofa, to lie down 
being much the habit in Africa, both among Europeans 
and natives, but especially among the latter ; indeed, the 
chair or the bench is quite an innovation from the West ; 
in the native houses every person has his own mat, 
♦ Through the Corfel Fund. 
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which no other is permitted to occupy ; some of these 
mats are very tasteful and pretty, and are articles of 
commerce imported from the banks of the Niger. When 
a visitor comes in, a mat is offered to him, on which ha 
is expected to lie down; and often in the missionary 
houses, when a chair is presented, the visitor takes his 
seat on the floor, and puts his elbow on the chair. Aka- 
shi, the only chief who is a regular attendant at public 
worship, reposes in church on a tiger skin. Besides the 
study, there is also a parlour, containing a table, chairs, 
sideboard, and sofa ; the sideboard is a wooden shelf, on 
which, we presume, the crockery stands, that being the 
chief ornament of African houses,' just as cups and 
saucers, punchbowls and basons, bearing grinning dra- 
gons and other monsters, used .to adorn the mantelpieces 
of our grandmothers. The sofa is a deal bench, having 
a board for the back, and another for each elbow. Our- 
selves we should decidedly prefer the hammock. 

Then there is another room, which is reserved exclu- 
sively for the use of the white men, who come over 
occasionally from Abbeokuta, to examine candidates, to 
preach, or hold other services in the church at Oshielle. 
These offices generally devolve on the Rev. H. Townsr 
end, who has the superintendence of the station. 

Beyond the house stands the group of wild fig-trees, 
which are always planted in the African towns, we pre- 
sume, for the shade which they afford ; the fruit is 
eaten by the sheep and goats. 

The church, in which the school is also held, is built 
entirely of mud, and thatched with grass ; with seats 
for the women on one side and the men on the other, 
all of mud, and a mud pulpit ; there is a table, often 
spread for the Lord's Supper, and the blue ware ranged 
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reverently upoo it, supplies the place of commi 
plate. 

After Mr Moore bad been a few years at the stati 
tbere were connected witb tbe cburcb and scbools, abc 
a hundred and thirty individuals, few indeed among 
tbe 2000 inhabitants of Osbielle, yet not tbe gleaning 
of the grapes when the vintage is done, but the spring- 
ing up here and there in the field of the tender green 
blades, which told of the living and forthcoming seed, 
the green ears first, and then the golden harvest. To 
labour amongst them, and daily to extend their num- 
ber, calling the heathen around into the Church of 
Christ, are the duties and occupations of the native 
missionary. 

First, there are the ordinances of the church to admi- 
nister, and all the services of public worship to perform. 
Then there are classes to meet ; the candidates for the 
Lord's Supper, and the candidates for baptism ; the day- 
school and Sunday-school to superintend, especially the 
latter; the instruction of the children in the day-school be- 
longs rather to the native schoolmaster, but the Sunday- 
school is attended in West Africa by people of all ages, 
who desire to know the ways of the Lord ; and the little 
child, brought up as ai Christian, may often be seen 
teaching his own aged relative. Then there are the 
visits to the lonely and distant farms among the hills, 
whither the African farmer always retires in sickness, or 
at the time of approaching death ; sickness is too expen- 
sive in the town. Then there are the callers to be seen 
in the study ; the convert who comes in perplexity about 
his temporal or his spiritual concerns ; the woman who 
comes to tell the sad story of her debts, for debt is one 
of the great sorrows of the African village, great num- 
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bera are in debt ; or the inquirer who brings his idols 
with him, and throws them on the floor. Then there are 
the missionary journeys to the surrounding Tillages, 
Egbatedo and others, to preach the gospel, and an occa- 
sional visit to the mission head-quarters at Ake, to ask 
for advice, or help in diflBculties. 

To exemplify the itinerating work, we cannot do bet- 
ter than relate how Christmas day was kept at Oshielle 




Christmas day in Osbielle. 

in 1856. Christmas day in England I with how many 
pleasant thoughts is it linked ! The day's return to old 
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time-honoured customs, the church decked with the beau- 
tiful hollyberries, bright contrast to the frost and snow 
without, the triumphant voice of the holy service within, 
" To us^a child is born, to us a son is given," — the gifts 
to the poor, dropping down to the very lowest depths of 
poverty and degradation, that all may share in the joy 
of the day — ^would that there were no dark shadows on 
the observance of Christmas time in England! Under 
the tropics, the Englishman still remembers Christmas, 
and tries to recall the scenes at home, decking his 
church with the richer evergreens of a sunnier land, 
and remembering those who are meeting at home. Every- 
where the Christian rejoices in the same holy psalm, 
" Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will 
towards men ;*' and the day, to multitudes at least we 
trust, of England's children, in the East and the West, 
and the North and the South, is a day of holy joy. 

Nor is it less so to her adopted children, the people of 
West Africa. From her they have received the " good 
tidings" of salvation, and with her they rejoice in the 
message of God to man. 

Now it happened that the catechist not then ordained, 
had proposed to himself a particular way of keeping 
Christmas day at Oshielle in 1856 ; but to explain his 
purpose, we must go back to the events of the earlier 
part of the year. 

Mr Moore, discouraged by the little success which had 
attended his visits from house to house in a village called 
Egbatedo, resolved to change his plan, to go to some 
public place in the village, and there preach the gospel. 
A large overshadowing tree which stood in the market 
place would make, he thought, an eligible church ; there 
be would hold service, of course taking some persons 
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with him to assist. He fixed on the schoolmaster, the 
schoolmaster^s brother, and his own young son, Sylvanas. 
Accordingly, one Thursday afternoon, a little after two 
o'clock, the party set out. Having arrived at Egbatedo, 
Mr Moore first waited upon the chief, and stated his in- 
tention. '' 0, certainly, certainly/' said the chief, giving 
a most ready consent. Mr Moore next '* hoped they 
should have his company on the occasion." But we 
fear this formed no part of the chiefs intention. " I 
would have come," he said, " but I am making prepara- 
tions to go to Abbeokuta." Mr Moore and his com- 
panions then adjourned to the tree. Inviting those 
immediately nigh the spot to attend, they commenced 
the service by singing, in the Yoruba language, '^ I will 
arise and go to my Father!*' A glad sound from African 
lips, in the market place of an African village ! The 
music of the anthem called numbers around, and num- 
bers more ran off to the further end of the village, to fetch 
their friends to see and hear what was going on, so that 
in a short time a large congregation was assembled. 
Prayers were then read, and another hymn sung, all in 
their native tongne, the people looking on with pleased 
surprise, and then Mr Moore preached to them from the 
text, '' That they might not be as their fathers, a stub- 
born and rebellious generation ; a generation that set not 
their heart aright, and whose spirit was not steadfast 
with God" (Ps. Ixxviii. 8). With a few exceptions, 
they listened, contrary to his expectations, in profound 
silence, and he closed with an earnest prajer, ^^ that the 
good Lord would bless the feeble effort then commenced, 
to the conversion of many souls." The service over, a 
group of eight men, sitting together, who had been 
listening attentively to his words, called him to them. 
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aDd thanking bim for what he had told them, said, 
"Come always to us, and speak the same;*' this he gladly 
promised to do, and one afternoon in every week, accord^ 
log to the Christian reckoning Thursday, was agreed 
upon as the time. 

Thursday after Thursday accordingly the missionary 
. pastor held the service under the tree in the market 
place, with varying encouragement. Sometimes the as- 
sembly was large but clamorous ; those who disliked the 
sacred service endeavouring to increase the uproar, and 
others who delighted in hearing, trying in vain to obtain 
silence, and drawing nearer to the preacher, that they 
might not lose his words; and once, while he was 
preaching to them on the text, ^'Give us help from 
trouble, for vain is the help of man" (Ps. cviii. 12), 
one voice, and then another among the crowd, signified 
assent, saying, " Oh yes, that is very true. Ah! that is 
undeniable," &c. 

At the beginning of the month of November, a more 
serious opposition was made. While the catechist, as 
usual, was holding the service under the tree, a priest of 
Shango, the god of thunder and lightning, accompanied 
by three other men, burst in upon the assembly. Ob- 
serving the effect of the Christian hymns upon the people, 
the priests of Shango had composed in mockery, or in 
rivalry of them, a sort of parabolical song which they 
introduced into their idol worship. Now, standing in 
the midst of the assembly under the tree where the 
Christians were chanting, they commenced one of these 
songs in the Yoruba language. It began thus : — 

" It is a falsehood . . . ." 

" The European is telling . . . ." 

'* The European does not see God . . ' 
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An elder of the town took hold of the priest by tl 
hand, and tried to lead him away, but, failing, return( 
to his place. When, however, the followers of the prie 
saw the act of the elder, they left him, and he, findii 
himself deserted, quitted the place. The service pr 
ceeded, and Mr Moore preached from the text, " To-da 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts," & 
A man, having listened for a while, came closer to tl 
preacher and said — 

" Whose words are those which you are speaking ?" 
'* They are the words of God," replied Mr Moore. 
" How did you hear them from Him." 
" I heard them from the book in my hand." 
" But since you have been standing here we have n 
heard the book speak to you ; how is it you say it is tl 
book speaks to you T 

** A book is made of things inanimate, and therefo 
cannot speak of itself, but words are written in it, whi< 
any one who understands can hear, not by hearing wi 
the ears." " If," continued Mr Moore, " I should wa 
anything from Abbeokuta, and should express my wii 
on a paper, and send it to any of my friends there, ] 
would learn from the paper what I wanted, and send 
to me. And even in the white man's country, a frien 
to whom I might send such a piece of paper from tl 
country, would hear what I said, though the paper wou 
not speak to his ear. This wonderful sense, we beg y( 
to Bend your children, to the day-school, and come yoi 
selves to the Sunday-school, to learn. Many an Egl 
child, and many a grown-up person, has learnt to knc 
how to hear the book talk to them, since the coming 
the missionaries to this country. The mind of God o 
maker has been expressed in His holy book, and ai 
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one who knows how to read, can hear the words of Grod 
from the book, though not with his ears.*' 

" I have been about three or four times," replied the 
man, " to the Igbeyin Church at Abbeokuta, but never 
at any time have I seen God ; only these sort of flat 
things* in people's hands." 

" This wish of seeing the object of your worship," re- 
joined Mr Moore, " is the very reason why those 
among you who profess to be wiser than the rest 
deceive the multitude by shewing them some vain thing 
as an Orisa ; we, who are mortal, cannot see our maker, 
God." 

" It is true," said the man with a seeming conviction, 
''that we cannot see God, because we did not see Him, 
neither know when He made us, therefore to be seeking 
to see Him is a great folly ;" as he spoke these words, 
the priest, with a company of about thirty people re- 
turned, and summoned the man to come away, and not 
to listen to those words. The inquirer, who feared the 
priest, and thought he might be poisoned, obeyed and 
joined the crowd who were singing Shango's song. The 
uproar which now ensued was so great that the catechist 
was obliged to close the service. 

But Mr Moore is an Egba, and he was determined to 
appeal to the lawful authorities, and not quietly endure 
that such tyranny should be exercised over him in his 
own country : so leaving the market-place, he took the 
way to the house of the chief. He soon perceived that 
he was followed by two men and a woman. "Ah," he 
thought, "they are going to tell their story too, but 
never mind." The woman however stopped him, ex- 
pressed a sympathy for the affronts he had received,-^ 
•t.«. Books. 
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''Just as if yon had come to the towJ!i/' she said, "to as] 
for something to eat I I would not come again.'' Th( 
catechist thanked her, '' but/' he thought to himself 
continuing his walk, '' the man who came to annoy m< 
was doing nothing else than his master the devil's work 
who will pay him his wages; while my Master, if I man 
fully contend for His glory, and serve Him faithfiiUj 
unto my life's end, will give me a crown of glory; wh< 
then of us two ought to be the more diligent in his call 
iug ?" Thus meditating he came to the Square, and wai 
followed in by the two men. He laid his complaint be 
fore the chief, and immediately he had finished, the met 
who accompanied began, not as he expected against him 
but on his side. " It is by the Oyibos,*' they said, "thai 
our country has been brought into such a peaceful state 
as it is now in, such as we have not enjoyed for man] 
years. Who then should prevent them from worshipping 
their God and proclaiming His doctrine, while all othen 
in the country are at liberty to worship their god ? — If,' 
they continued, " the Oyibos were not .^ ;awjty>patienl 
people, there would have been a great ,»!£% -to-day." 

The chief listened and approved^ ie despatched twc 
men immediately to the priest iidSd' his party, to call 
them before him, to give an account of their proceedings, 
and assured Mr Moore that he need never fear the recur- 
rence of such an annoyance. 

So the afternoon weekly service continued to be held 
in the market-place as usual, but the fruit the catechist 
longed to see appeared not. *' We desire," the people 
said, *' to embrace your holy religion, but we are afraid 
to do so, lest the Orisas should kill us." 
- Mr Moore remonstrated, and protested against the 
folly of such an idea in vain. At length, towards the 
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close of the year, he rememhered that Christmas day 
would fall on a Thursday. He would not, on that account, 
he thought, omit his usual visit to Eghatedo, hut rather 
persuade some of his converts to accompany him, that 
the people might he persuaded that Eghas were not 
necessarily killed by the Orisas when they became Chris- 
tians. The morning festival service was held as usual 
in the little thatched church at Oshielle, and when it was 
concluded, the catechist laid his plan before his congre- 
gation. " It was a leisure day," he said, " would they 
accompany him?" "Most cheerfully," they replied, 
" how can we better employ the festival V* Dismissed 
by him to get their lunch, they returned to his house 
even before the hour appointed. 

The wholb village of Eghatedo was stirred on their 
arrival. " The book-people are come ! the book-people 
are come T they exclaimed. The Christians quietly took 
their seats under the tree in the market-place, and the 
heathen thronged round to look at them. 

" How clean and neat they are !" was the exclamation. 
They were all dressed in their holiday dresses, being 
Christmas-day, and the Egbas greatly admire cleanness 
and neatness of attire. " Why, we have been told that 
none but mean and lazy people become Christians !" 

" We are nothing," said the converts, " compared to 
the number of Egbas in Abbeokuta, who like us have 
embraced Christianity." 

Mr Moore in the mean time was gone round the village, 
to collect, a larger congregation. Having succeeded, he 
returned, and the service commence^. He preached on 
the text, " God sent not His Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through Him might 
be saved ;'' contrasting the love of God, and the freedom 
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and happiness of His service, with the cruelty and ra- 
pacity of the Orisas. At the conclusion, nothing was 
heard hut praises, thanksgivings, and prayers, that God 
would enahle them to hecome Christians. The people 
eagerly entered into conversation with the Christians : 
one asking them whether they came from the white 
man's country, or whether they had become Christians in 
their own? Another hailed with astonishment some 
old friends, and once fellow-idolaters amongst them. 
" Never," he exclaimed, " could I have thought anything 
would have induced you to forsake the Orisas !" 

To all these questions, and many more, the converts 
replied with equal wisdom, kindness, and patience; urging 
warmly upon their hearers the benefits and blessings of 
Christianity, and the happiness of embracing it. " We 
were as you are," they said, and they spoke with so much 
zeal, stedfastness, and afiection, that the crowd was 
deeply moved ; one man exclaimed, " The white man's 
religion is good; may the Lord God* help us to follow it;" 
then taking one of the convert's hands, he said " I will 
always think of what I have heard !" 

Mr Moore rejoiced to see that from the minds of the 
people were passing away some of the false ideas they 
had formed of Christianity, " springing,*' he says, " from 
the evil reports which the servants of the Wicked One 
raise against our holy religion ;" and as the happy band 
returned home in the Christmas evening to Oshielle, he 
knew he had not brought them there that day in vain. 

The visits to the sick are also an important part of 
the missionary's work, especially to those on the distant 
and lonely farms. No path leads to these lonely farms ; 

• The EffbaB have an idea of God, apart from and above all idols, 
and Orisas; and they have a word which they use of Him only. 
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the bush grows round them, the parrots chatter merrily, 
and the African thmsh carols the mornings away. The 
sunny fields are bright with the light of the tropics, and 
rich in the crops of cotton, and indigo, and yams, repay- 
ing the thriving industry of their African masters. 

Such was the farm, about eight miles from Oshielle, 
where, prosperous, busy, and happy, a Christian farmer 
lived. But where is the farmer now? All yesterday 
he was not there; all have gone to their work to-day, 
but still the master is not come. Yesterday was the 
Sabbath, and the farmer left his farm and his labours 
to keep the day holy, in the assembly of the church, 
and the communion of the saints, among his brethren 
and friends at Oshielle; the working and watching 
assembly below, the preparation for the festal assembly 
above.* 

In the course of the evening sermon, the minister 
alluded to sudden illness, saying, " that if all who pro- 
fessed to be the servants of God, bore daily in mind, * that 
death never appoints the day, sickness never appoints the 
month, when they will come to any man,' what manner 
of persons would they not always be, in holy life and 
conversation !'" At the close of the evening service, the 
farmer was sensible the fever was coming upon him, 
that disease so well known to the natives of Africa ; all 
night he felt its swift approach, and, as soon as it was 
day, he left the village, to try and reach his lonely and 
distant farm. One of the first things he wanted was u 
fire ; wood is very dear in the towns, whereas on the 
farms it may be had for nothing. This custom of going 

♦ The idea of " the Church," is always expressed in the original 
Scriptures by a word, used among jbhe ancient Greeks, to denote a civil 
assembly, except in one passage. Heb xii. 23, where the word usedde* 
notes a festal assembly. — Trench, 

a 
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to tbeir farms in cases of sickness, imposes great addi- 
tional labour upon the minister, who has to take long 
journeys into the bush, occupying seven or eight hours 
at a time, to visit the sick members of bis congregation ; 
journeys still more fatiguing in the rainy reason, when 
the waters are out, and the " muds " overspread the 
pathless country. 

The farmer went a little way, when, overpowered by 
sickness and fatigue, he was obliged- to lie down on the 
ground to rest ; then getting up, he strove to make a 
little more way, then he laid himself down again ; in 
this manner, in the course of the day following the Sab- 
bath, he reached his farm. 

The fever increased, and for many days he lay stretched 
on his mat in severe sickness. Over the long way from 
Oshielle, through the bush, came the minister, as usual, 
to see his sick friend. But he was not lonely at the 
lonely farm ; there were praying people, converts, there, 
who, he told the minister, had been a great comfort to 
him in his suffering, reminding him to pray, and remind- 
ing him of Jesus, and praying with him. He was better 
too, he said, but his faith had always been strong, and be 
had always found God near him. 

The minister returned home, with a heart at peace, 
for his friend's sake. Early in the morning, came another 
summons from another lonely farm, distant also, some 
hours' journey in the bush. The son of another com- 
municant came to say, that his father, Thomas Ligoyibo, 
had been taken very ill the day before, on returning 
from the field, where he had been at work. 

" How to do now T thought the minister, when the 
child had finished his story. At Ligoyibo's farm there 
were no *^ praying people," he knew j he could not leave 
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a Christian man alone in sickness among the heathen, 
and he did not feel ahle to undertake so soon a second 
journey; so he went to the schoolmaster, and persuaded 
him to go in his stead. 

All the night, and all the day, Ligoyibo had been 
lying on his mat, unable to eat, unable to speak, but ten- 
derly nursed by his fond, though heathen wife. When 
the schoolmaster arrived, his spirit seemed to revive at 
the sight of a fellow-Christian. He strove to collect his 
strength and to sit up. He even took a little food, at the 
entreaty of his guest, and the two, like Christian and 
Hopeful, fell into discourse together. At length the 
schoolmaster remembered the pastor would desire to 
know whether his friend was able and willing to face 
death, should it come ? Accordingly, he put the ques- 
tion to him, — **Have you any fear?*' **No,'* boldly 
replied the sick man ; " had this sickness come upon me 
before I heard of Jesus, I should have been in great 
fear, feeling that death might come, and not knowing 
where, or to whom, I should go after death ; but now 
there is no cause for fear, I am a sinner, but Christ is at 
the right hand of God, and if I die of this sickness, He 
will take me to Himself.'' With this message the school- 
master gladly returned to Oshielle. 

So Ligoyibo was left alone among his heathen friends 
to die, without one heart near capable of understanding 
the hope or the fear of a Christian. Though there is no 
event of our life, in which sympathy or help can so little 
avail us, yet there is none, perhaps, in which we more 
• intensely desire it. Nothing, however, clouded the sere- 
nity of the dying Christian. He had been baptized when 
about sixty years of age, at the close of 1855. Since his 
baptism he had been a stedfast and faithful disciple of 
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Christ. Many a time, too, bad he tried to prevail upon 
his wife to follow him to the house of God, but she 
would Dot. 

The next day came, and found Ligoyibo still lying 
sick on his mat, and his wife sitting beside bim ; the 
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next day still the same. As the evening came on, the 
wife saw that death was near. Ligoyibo begged her not 
to mourn for him, but rather for herself; that as for 
him, he was happy, and going where he should be happy 
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for ever; but for her , and again he added a few 

toQching words to her, beseeching her to become a Chris- 
tian. Then, suddenly, he seemed as though he entered 
into the presence of his white friends, and stretched out 
his hands all round him, as though he were shaking'hands 
with them, and bidding them good-bye. Having so done, 
he opened his eyes, which had been shut, and perceiving 
that he was surrounded only by the heathen, he solemnly 
uttered the words, " He that believeth not shall be 
damned," and with this warning, he entered into his 
rest. 

A grave was made for him the next day, in the little 
burial ground of Oshielle. But the minister knew Li- 
goybio was one of the Ogboni,^ and, as such, though he 
had died a Christian, it would be difficult to give him 
Christian buriaL To his surprise, however, when Li- 
goyibo's relative, the Apenaf of Kemita, received the 
news of his death, he sent back a message, saying, *' Let 
the book-people bury him ; I will pay the Ogboni their 
fees." It seemed some few weeks before, when Ligoyibo 
was in perfect health, he had paid a visit to his relative, the 
Apena, at Abbeokuta, who, he knew, would claim his body 
in case of his death, and besought him not to interfere, 
whenever he should die, with the manner of his burial, 
but to pay the Ogbonis their fees, and leave him to the 
care of the Oyibos. In peace and joy, therefore, his 
body was quietly committed to the earth, with the Chris- 
tian blessing, the uttered assurance of the certain hope 
of a resurrection unto life, in Christ Jesus. 

There appears to be a great love among the people of 

* For a desoriptinn of the laws and customs of the Ogboni, see 
Oshielle, ftc., page 163. 
f Jodge. 
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Oshielle for the Sabbath. Upon one occasion, when Mr 
Moore was preaching on Matt. xv. 27, and spoke of the 
woman of Canaan, as haying looked before and behind, 
on the right hand and on the left, up and down, yet 
seeing none who could do for her what the Lord Jesus 
Christ could do, to go away from Him therefore would 
be to lose her daughter, <fec., one of the converts a few 
days afterwards said, that the looking before and behind, 
on the right and left, seemed to him like the six working 
days, when we labour for perishable things, and from 
which we can find no real happiness, but that the Sab- 
bath, wherein we rest, both in body and soul, and find 
comfort in the word of Grod, is like the looking to the 
Lord Jesus, who alone can comfort every troubled mind, 
and give everlasting happiness to all who wait on Him 
in faith. Is a convert absent from his place on the Sab- 
bath? It is immediately supposed he is sick, or in great 
affliction ; and sometimes-, knowing this, he sends word 
of the cause. Thus it was with Job Oyenekon ; one 
Saturday he sent word to say, he was too ill to leave his 
farm ; so the Sabbath services passed without him. But 
when the next Sabbath came, and he was still absent, 
the minister began to think it necessary to go and visit 
him. 

We have said there is a road, or we should rather call 
it a path, made by Akashi's permission, between Abbeo* 
kuta and Oshielle. Some distance from this path, through 
the bush, lay the little hamlet of Adandi, and some dis- 
tance from Adandi, still through the pathless bush, lay 
the farm of Oyenekon. It happened that Mr Moore 
knew neither place, neither Adandi nor the farm. How- 
ever, it was easy and pleasant travelling along the path. 
When he came to the spot where he must turn off, into 
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the trackless country, he found a market established by 
the people of Adandi. There were plenty of eatables 
exposed for sale, and also farm produce, brought from 
the distant fields ; but what surprised him much, was to 
see in this remote spot, European cloths also for sale. 
In the midst of the market stood a small temple erected 
to the devil. Continuing his journey across the country, 
he at length arrived at the convert's farm, who was not 
a little pleased to see him, and asked with much surprise 
how he had contrived to find his way thither? To all 
his minister's questions Oyenekon replied satisfactorily; 
he had no hard thoughts of God, made no complaints of 
Him, but looked to Him, and Him only for help in his 
affliction. 

Oyenekon was an old man when the tidings of the 
gospel were first made known in Oshielle; but he bad 
gladly received them, and being baptized, continued 
thenceforth to live in tbat hope. After a little conver- 
sation, Mr Moore went to look at a large brook on tbe 
farm, coming from Kesi, passing through Emere, and 
flowing south-west through the Ijebbu country, where his 
mother had told him it was always full of water during 
both the dry and rainy season. What made the brook 
a subject of interest to him was, that in former days it 
had been used as a slave-path ; the Ijebbus following its 
course upwards, to entrap any of the unwary farmers of 
the Yoruba country they could find on their farms 
round this brook. On his return to the farm, he found 
a number of persons, come in to rest from their work ; 
he spent some time with them, speaking the words of 
God. 

On his return, Mr Moore resolved to go and preach in 
Adandi. The first person he met there was an emigrant 
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from the Brazils, a Mohammedan, '^ though, without 
haviDg heeu told,'* adds the ^minister, "I should never 
have discerned him to be either."* He saluted him: 
"To whom do you come?" sharply inquired the Moham- 
medan. " To you all here in Adandi,'* replied Mr Moore. 
"What is the matter?" he asked. "Matter enough," 
replied the missionary, and he began to speak to him 
about Christ. " Talk to the other ignorant people," was 
the reply; *<I am a Mohammedan, and come from the 
white man's country." 

" Seest thou a man wise in his own conceits," writes 
the minister, when summing up the labours of the day, 
" there is more hope of a fool than of him." " However," 
he continues, *' while I am writing this, methinks I hear 
the Lord Jesus whisper in mine ears, saying, ^Even 
among the Mohammedans, all whom the Father giveth 
Me, shall come unto Me.* ** 

Nor was our pastor less diligent in the shop and the 

market-place. He gives in his journal the following 

account of a morning passed in a blacksmith's shop : 

" Having engaged,*' he says, "a blacksmith here to make 

some spike-nails for the church roof, I perceived that 

nothing but my presence would induce him to have the 

work seasonably done. I therefore went to spend some 

time with him at his workshop to-day, taking with me a 

young man, a convert, named Odumnbaku, to do work 

at the bellows. This shop is the resort of numbers; some 

come to pass away their time in idle talk, others to have 

their farming instruments sharpened by the smith, &c. 

One of these persons, noticing the young man's flannel 

• Our readers will recollect the disappointment of Dr Liyingstone, 
when, on being told, in one of his journeys in the interior, that some 
*' white men " had sent notice they were about to arrive in the town, 
he found he was only to meet some woolly-haired Portuguese traders. 
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shirt, said to him, * Ton too are one of those who change 
themselves to Oyibo ?' * I have not changed myself to 
Oyiho ' (*. c. a white man), replied Odumnbaku ; * I only 
believe the good news which the Oyibos have been so 
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kind as to bring to us/ ' What good news?' asked the 
questioner. ' The good news of the Christian religion/ 
replied Odumnbaku. ' Did your father teach you no 
religion?' asked another. 'Yes;' replied Odumnbaku, 
' my father did teach me a religion ; but it is not like 
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the one I have learnt from the Oyibos. The religion of 
the Oyibos is far better, and founded upon a sure foun- 
dation, but the religion of my fathers has no foundation 
at all, on which a man can place his hopes and confidence. 
I have carefully compared the Oyibos' religion with my 
father's; I have found the Oyibos to contain all truth, 
and my father's all falsehood.* * How do you know that ?' 
exclaimed about half a dozen of the by sitters at once. 
' Because it pretends to teach a man what he must do 
that he may not suffer sickness or die, yet he does suffei 
sickness and goes to the grave.' Then answered many 
more voices than before, *Do those who embrace the 
Oyibos' religion never die?* *The Oyibos do not tell 
us,* replied Odumnbaku, * that those who embrace their 
religion will not die ; they tell us all men must die, and 
Christians must die, but at their death they have a sure 

hope ' *What hope — what hope?' iftterrupted 

several voices; — 'A sure hope,' resumed Odumnbaku, *of 
being saved from everlasting misery, and of being made 
happy with God and Christ for ever.* * But,' replied one, 
' although the men who lived and died in our fathers' 
religion, died without such a hope as you speak of, none 
of them ever returned to this world; if they were at all 
unhappy where they are, why do they not come back?' 
This question they would not allow the convert to answer, 
but all commenced speaking, some one thing, and some 
another, laughing and talking together. 

*' While this dialogue was being carried on, I was en- 
gaged in giving the smith directions about the nails; my 
heart, however, was set upon what I was listening to, and 
as soon as I could, I endeavoured to make one of the 
party ; it was, however, useless ; I tried in vain to bring 
them back to the discourse ; this grieved me the more 
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especially, because I saw among them a wealthy farmer 
of Abbeokuca, named Sokon, who often passes through 
this place to his farm, which is about nine miles direct 
east of us. 

'^ I left the shop, but the thought of this man still 
troubled me. His wealth consists in the number of his 
slaves, and to see a man who has under him so many 
souls among the despisers of the gospel, and to hold my 
peace, was altogether more than I could bear. I had 
formerly visited his farm hamlet, but had not found him 
at home. I now resolved to turn back again to the 
shop, and was not a little pleased to see him still sitting 
in Che same place where I had left him. I went straight 
up to him, stood before him, and saluted him, telling 
him that some time back I had been to his farm, but 
could not meet him there. * So I was told,' he replied. 
I then told him, as seriously as I could, that the words 
which those present had been speaking in my hearing, 
to Odumnbaku, were not good. ^ You have not spoken 
them,' I continued, ' against the young man, but against 
the living God, in whom the young man believes, who 
made the world and all things therein, who has power 
over all mankind, who can do with any of us what He 
likes at His pleasure. Do not you,* I continued, ^ believe 
that the living God (Olorun*) has power to do with you, 
or with anybody else, whatever seems pleasing to Him ?' 
* Oh yes,' replied Sokon, and pointing to a fly that was 
then sitting on his arm, he said, ' not one of us is more 
than this fly in His sight ; just as 1 should kill this 
fly, if I liked, so the living God (Olorun) can take away 

♦The Yoruba people believe in one living God, Olorun, notwith- 
standing their idolatrous syttein of gods, Orisas, Ifa, &c., which they 
place as mediators between themselves and Him. 
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any man's life, when He pleases.* All who were present 
gave their assent to this. I then proceeded: 'I heard 
yon say to this young man/ pointing to OdnmnhakU; 
' that if those who died in your religion were suffering 
any sorrow in the unseen world, they would come back 
here ; and that since you have never seen any one come 
back, you will not believe that they suffer sorrow there, 
or that there is any place of punishment ?* * Yes/ re- 
plied the farmer, ' so have we said.' * Did you ever,' I 
continued, ' see wild guinea-fowls in a fowler's cage ?* 

* Certainly,' he answered, * many.' * And which do you 
suppose they like best, the forest which is their home, or 
the cage in which they are confined ? * The forest, to 
be sure,' said Sokon. ' Why do they not leave the cage 
then,' said I, * and go back to their lovely forest home T 

* Because the fowler would not suffer them,' he said. 

* Well, then,' I replied, * such is the case with those who 
are taken from this to the other world ; whether they 
like to be there or not, they cannot return ; as they go 
there against their own choice, so against their own 
choice they are compelled, by a superior power, to 
remain.' 

" They were all silent. Encouraged by their silence 
and evident attention to my words, I related to them 
our Lord's sayings concerning Abraham and Lazarus. 
I then told them of Christ, of His atonement for our 
sins, and of the certainty that there is beyond the 
boundaries of this world, both a heaven of joy and a hell 
of suffering, and I earnestly entreated them to strive 
after the one and to fear the other. They heard and 
thanked me, and I took my leave ; but Sokon shook my 
hand very warmly, and promised that after a few days, 
when he returned from his farm, he would call at my 
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house, and that I must therefore he prepared to enter- 
tain him. I assured him that I should be very glad to 
see him, and returned home with a cheerful mind, most 
earnestly praying that the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, 
would bless the words I had spoken to the people." 

As this little church, by the blessing of Grod, con- 
tinued to increase and prosper, we now began at Oshi- 
elle a Coral Fund school. One of the great difficulties 
in this was the ill health of Mr Moore's wife, which 
rendered her incapable of giving any assistance, and the 
' pastor complained, in a somewhat melancholy manner, 
that he himself '^ had been compelled to superintend the 
sewing department." This was, however, remedied by 
the appointmeet of a schoolmistress to Oshielle, Mrs 
Barber, the widow of a most devoted catechist, who died 
in consequence of a fall from a building, the erection of 
which he was superintending at Ibadan. He left four 
children, who went to reside with their mother at 
Oshielle. 

Mr Moore had a great regard for Mrs Barber, and was 
very thankful for her help in the charge of the young 
females. When she had been about a year in Oshielle, 
she was taken ill, and it became evident to those around 
her that it was not an illness from which she was likely 
to recover. She, however, would not admit this thought, 
she had an intense longing for life, probably a mother's 
longing for the sake of her helpless children ; the little 
boy Jim, the youngest, being not much more than two 
years old. *' It was difficult," says the Rev. W. Moore, 
''to assure her that she should not come down from the 
bed to which she had gone up, but should surely die. 
Nevertheless, I perceived she was not destitute of the 
bope of future happiness through Jesus Christ. Asking 
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her one day, if, should her present sickness prove fatal 
to her existence in this world, she had the hope of a 
better life in the next, she keenly replied, * yes, I trust 
and believe, that if such should be the Lord's will, that 
I should die now, the Lord Jesus will bring me to 
heaven, and there I shall enjoy unceasing happiness/ 
^ Do you believe that heaven is a happy place with all 
your heart ?* ' Yes, I sincerely believe so, and my be- 
lief of this always gives me comfort whenever I think of 
death.* * What makes you believe that heaven is a happy 
place ?* * Because the Lord Jesus Christ is there, living 
to prevent Satan, the great enemy of mankind, from 
coming there, to tempt any of the inhabitants to sin.' 
One day I asked her, * whether she took much thought 
for her children, as to whether they will be troubled in 
case she should die ?' she replied, * Yes, sometimes my 
heart can trouble about them, indeed, but when I remem- 
ber that the Lord has promised to be the father of the 
fatherless, my heart can no more trouble. I firmly trust 
that He will fulfil to them that which He hath promised, 
and will provide for them.'" She died on the 12th of 
May 1860, and was buried in the little Christian burial- 
ground belonging to the Oshielle church. 

During Sophia Barber's illness, she had received much 
kindness and sympathy from Christian friends, her own 
and her husband's, and after her death many a feeling 
heart yearned towards the orphans. On their behalf the 
Eev. Mr Moore claimed the aid of the Coral Fund ; but 
England is a long way oflF, and it would be some time, 
even if the claims were allowed, before they could be met. 
The missionaries in Abbeokuta were appealed to, and 
one friend, Mr Philips, himself, as Mr Barber had been, 
a faithful catechist of the Church Missionary Society, 
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resolved, with his wife's consent, to adopt the elder girl, 
Abigail, now nearly fourteen, whom he received into his 
own family. 

A few months elapsed, and no answer had as yet been 
received from England regarding the other four children, 
when, about the middle of August, to the regret of all 
who knew him, Mr Philips himself died, leaving a widow 
and four young children unprovided for. " And now, 
Abigail, what shall we do ?" the poor unhappy woman 
might well say to her adopted daughter ; so far from 
being able to help others, she needed help herself for her 
own fatherless children ; she was therefore obliged to 
ask the missionaries at Abbeokuta what was to be done 
with Abigail ? For the answer to this question we will 
refer to a letter from the Kev. W. Moore, dated Nov. 1. 
1860 :— 

" While the missionaries began to consider with anxiety 
what they might or should do for Abigail, the orphan 
child of one of their faithful native catechists, then came 
the letter containing your permission that three of the 
little orphans should be put on the Coral Fund ; so at 
the next meeting of the missionaries at the beginning 
of October, Mr Townsend found it no longer a difficult 
matter for him to settle the question, what was to be 
done with Abigail? "She must be put on the Coral Fund," 
was the unhesitating and delightful answer of Mr Towns- 
end, and Mrs Philips, on hearing of the provision thus 
made for the girl, was pleased to keep her and instruct 
her. From the foregoing circumstance the good, gene- 
rous, and charitable subscribers towards the provision 
will see what good has been done by their means; not 
only the poor African orphans have been made happy by 
it, but the hearts of the good missionaries have also by 
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it been released from the anxiety occasioned by the ques- 
tion above mentioned. As for little Jim, he has been 
placed under my care by the Rev. H. Townsend. The 
disease which proved fatal to his mother's life, and pre- 
vented her from nursing him, has left him very sickly ; 
there has, therefore, been a question with us, whether 
the little thing is not infected with the same disease ; he 
requires much attention, and good nourishment, which 
would have been beyond my means to impart, if there 
had not been such means as are now presented by the 
Coral Fund. The happiness thus afforded the orphan 
children, and the pleasure of the missionaries in finding 
such means at hand, at such a time, may be better ima- 
gined than described." 

In 1862, we had five children in this school, three little 
boys and two girls. They were taught as usual to read 
the Scriptures both in English and Yoruba, to write on a 
slate, and to cipher, and the little girls also learned to 
sew. Of one of them, the little Jim named above, the 
catechist's orphan son, Mr Moore says : — " I have of 
late discovered an interesting instance respecting this 
dear little creature. He was some time ago, to all appear- 
ance, very unwilling to learn his lessons, and hardly dis- 
tinguished one letter of the alphabet from another, till 
last time when we received a box in which a Bible was 
discovered bearing his name, sent him by his kind friend, 
Mrs Michell. Having shewed it to him, I observed that 
I could not give it to him now, because he could not 
read it. He said nothing, and shewed no sign of his 
caring for the precious gift ; but not very long after this, 
he was able to read, and became very diligent in learn- 
ing ; and every now and then, when out of school, I see 
him with his lesson. On expressing my surprise at see- 
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ing him become so attentive to his lesson, I was told by 
his companions that he had said to them that he would 
try all his best to learn to read, that I might give him 
the Bible his friend had sent for him from England. 
Now, thoagh Mrs Michell is at such a distance from the 
child, yet it is she who coaxed the child to learn to read, and 
though I thought at first that the Bible was sent too soon^ 
yet it has proved after all to have been seasonably sent.*' 

When Mr Moore was informed of the system we had 
adopted with regard to Co-helpers, he wrote to the lady 
who kindly undertakes that office for Oshielle, and said, 
" I shall be ready to give you information respecting the 
school as oft as occasion will require me to do so. Mean- 
while, the five children, who are known to you, whose 
names you mentioned in your note, are quite well, and 
are now enjoying their holidays. I shall have to intro- 
duce your name to them as their " second big mother,'* 
and their supporters as ** small mothers" I said above 
that you would have to pass here as a ^^ second big 
mother;'* you will understand whom I mean is to be 
known to them as the ^^ first hig mother,'' You will be 
known to be the second, I hope, too, that you have by 
this time succeeded in getting small mothers for those of 
the four children whose big mother you are now become." 

The people of Oshielle see so much less of European 
life and customs than those at the other stations, that 
their delight and astonishment are very great when a box 
from England is unpacked before them ; especially is it a 
source of immense pleasure to the children. The sub- 
scribers to the Coral Fund having contributed a service 
of plate* to replace the blue ware on the communion 

• It is only electro-plated, and was procured for us at a reasonable 
»um by the Rev. E. B. Elliott of Brighton. 

H . 
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table, it was received with a shout of delight at Oshielle. 
Mr Moore says, '^ I write this to acquaint you that the 
box containing the Communion articles safely reached 
me on the 17th inst., and, I had about one hour and 
a half s hard work before I could get it out of the tin in 
which it was covered. On my getting it out, and open- 
ing it, and beginning to take out the content^, there was 
a shout among the school children, who were present at 
my house, at the taking out of each article, because of 
its matchless brightness. Among the shouters was my 
dear wife, who beheld the articles with much amazement 
and delight, because none of us could ever remember 
having seen such luminous or bright using vessels before. 
My wife was so pleased, that she asked leave of me to 
send for our Christian friends in the Christian compound 
near us to come and see the glorious articles sent for us 
by our friends in England to be used in our church. She 
could not but lift up her heart to heaven, and said to 
those who were thus called together, * How glorious and 
pure will those vessels be which the conquerors with the 
Lamb of God eat out of in the kingdom of heaven !' 
Then followed many expressions of gratitude, and many 
prayers, from all the lips present, for yourself and the 
other friends who have been associated, and contributed 
with you, in sending out this and many other articles for 
our use in this country." 

The chief Akashi, who had always been a great friend 
to the Christians, was not forgotten when a box was sent 
out. One friend made him a handsome purple robe 
trimmed with yellow ; another sent him a clock, both of 
which he received with great satisfaction. " I have just 
returned from his house," says Mr Moore, " I amused 
him, myself, and all who were present, with the clock. 
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by telling them to hold the dial's hands while the door 
of the. case was shnt, which they were not aware of, as 
the hands were |dainly seen through the glass. It was 
a stnpendons matter to them that they all failed in their 
attempt to touch them ; there was not a little surprise 
and laughter. He immediately called for two of his 
wives to come and try, and do what he himself and all 
present had failed to do. One of them refused to com- 
ply, or to touch the stupendous thing ; the other cou- 
rageously tried, but having of course failed, there 
followed great laughter; and they were equally surprised 
at seeing me open the dooi of the case, when they could 
all touch the hands with perfect ease. The clock does 
not run now, but I believe it will when oiled a little." 
The robe the chief immediately put on, and paraded the 
town in it. 

But the children — it is among them that the greatest 
joy prevails, when a box from England is announced ; 
nor are their parents insensible of the kindness of their 
distant friends. One day Mr Moore had been busy dis- 
tributing amongst them some presents recently received ; 
there were jackets and pinafores, frocks, roundabouts, 
bags, and what were still more attractive to the little 
eyes which generally peer about more after the beautiful 
than the useful, transparent slates, tops, balls, and boxes 
with small looking glasses within, at the sight of which 
there was a great shout raised among the children. At 
length, when everything had been given away, the happy 
party trotted off to their several homes, to display their 
treasures to their admiring and delighted parents. *^ A 
jacket from England!" " A frock from England ! " 
**A top!" "A ball from the white man's country!" 
was shouted out on all sides ; *' from the friends in 
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the Lord whom we never have seen, nor shall see," 
said the more thoughtful among the parents. Eut 
none were made more happy than Jane Taiwo and 
Fanny Odubade, the young daughters of Josiah Olu- 
mlde, as they returned laden with their pretty gifts 
to their father's home, and none more pleased than 
Josiah and his wife to see such rare and beautiful things 
in the possession of their children. Olumide had long 
been a faithful Christian, and was one of those who suf- 
fered, in the early years of his conversion, much perse- 
cution for Christ's sake.* After having examined them 
again and again, and exhausted her expressions of plea- 
sure, the mother rose and declared she would go down to 
the village directly, to Mr Moore, and express her gra- 
titude. ** No," said the father, ** you shall do no such 
thing ; it would be of no good, neither would our friend 
like to hear it, for the things are not his ; they were 
only sent to him to give away by our friends in England. 
I'll tell you what you shall do ; you cannot see those 
kind friends, indeed, and thank them face to face, but 
you shall learn a lesson, and our children also from what 
they are doing, and whenever you find any one worse off 
than yourselves you shall be charitable to them. This 
is how you shall shew your gratitude." " I told him," 
says Mr Moore, " when I heard of it, that he ought to 
have let the woman come and thank me, that when I 
heard of the pleasure the gifts which the children re- 
ceived afforded the parents, I could write and thank the 
friends in England who sent them." He was sitting 
with me, and upon this he arose, and making me a low 
bow, said, " Thank you, sir." " I then told him," con- 

• For an account of this man, see " Oehielle, or Village Life in the 
oruba Country," page 187. 
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tinues Mr Moore, " that tbe lesson of which he spoke 
was good, and not to be unlearned ; the one they ought 
therefore to do, but not to leave tbe other undone.*' 

Mr Moore says of his own little Louisa, ^' I think it 
would have amused our friends to see how frightened 
our little Louisa was when she first saw the dolls. It 
cost her mother three days* labour of coaxing before she 
could be persuaded to lay hold on any of them, after 
which she became very fond of them." There are no 
presents so acceptable to Mr Moore himself as books, 
i.e., books of real value ; many warm and earnest thanks 
have we received for additions to the church library at 
Oshielle. 

It has pleased God greatly to bless this little church, 
and many of the incidents concerning it are very inter- 
esting and aflFecting, especially the baptism of its aged 
members, just spared as it were to behold the dawn of 
the gospel, receive its light into their souls, and die. 
Efutoyi, who took at her baptism the name of Eve, aged 
eighty years, was one of those ; and another, Deyof6, a 
priestess in times past, who took the name of Deborah, 
aged seventy-two, is still living, waiting, like Christiana, 
to pass over Jordan. One of the early converts, Martha 
Meroke, formerly a priestess, has taken an elder sister to 
reside with her. for whose conversion she is ever entreat- 
ing the prayers of her friends. 

We trust that it will please God to grant His blessing 
to the school, and that many '* small mothers'* may be 
found to give it their help. 




CHAPTER V. 



The Ibo People at Sierra Leone. — Onitsha on the Niger.— Arrival of 
the Rev. S. Crowther and the Rev. J. 0. Taylor.— School in the 
Streets. — Mr Taylor in England. — His Return to the Niger. — Chil- 
dren at Onitsha. 



f!T the foot of the beautiful mountains of Sierra 
Leone, and surrounded by palm-trees, bananas, 
and all the rich luxuriance of a tropical land- 
scape, there stood, about thirty years ago, the cottage of 
a liberated African. The master was tolerably well-to- 
do in the world, a farmer and carpenter, tilling his own 
piece of ground, and working, when occasion offered, at 
his still more profitable trade. The man, an Ibo from 
the banks of the Niger, had married a woman of his own 
tribe ; they were both professedly Christians, and two 
little children, a boy and a girl, running merrily about 
the house, were strictly trained to speak the language 
and follow the customs of the Europeans. To such an 
extent was this carried, that when the little ones listened 
to their parents conversing with others of their own 
tribe, and tried to speak their mother tongue, they were 
sharply reproved ; " Do we pay so much for your school- 
ing," said the angry parents, " that you should speak 
Ibo ? Are you going back to the Niger ?'* 
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One day the brother and sister were at play, near the 
house, flinging water at each other in sport, when the 
father stopped them. " Oh, no I" he said, ** no, no ; do 
not waste the water !** " Waste the water I" cried one 
of the little ones in astonishment ; " why, we don*t pay 
for it ; we've only to go and get it at the brook ?" 

" Now come in, my children," said the father, " come 
in and sit down beside me, while I tell you a story, to 
shew you why I do not like to see you waste the water." 
So the father and children sat down together, and first 
he tried to teach them what a blessing water is, and how 
dreadful are the suflerings endured for the want of it, 
calling to their remembrance the story of Moses and the 
Rock ; then he went on to tell them his own story. 

We have said that the little ones knew their parents 
came from a strange and distant land, the language of 
which they were not permitted to speak. Now their 
father told them where that country was, on the banks 
of the Niger, more than a thousand miles away from 
their present African home. He described to them the 
pleasant village where he had dwelt, his father's and 
mother's hut, and his sorrow at leaving it ; but that he 
never wished his children to go to that place again. He 
had learned about Jesus ; he was a Christian man, and 
in some sense a European, and he desired his children 
should be the same. 

To all this the little ones listened very attentively ; 
but why then had he left his father's home ? 

He would tell them. One night when he was a youth 
he was out alone. He was walking along at a little 
distance from the village, when suddenly a string was 
thrown round him, and a sort of thing, contrived for the 
purpose, was clapped upon his mouth, so that he could 
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no longer speak or cry, or utter a sound. The poor lad 
shuddered — he was in the hands of the slave-dealers. 
But though they soon bound him fast, and he could 
neither speak nor cry, yet, as it was a bright moonlight 
night, and he was not far from his own village, he still 
hoped for some means of escape. Bound and struggling, 
he was carried down the street past his own home ; there 
it stood, quiet and peaceful in the moonlight. He, poor 
youth, was never to look upon it more. This miserable 
journey did not cease until he found himself, with many 
others, in a barracoon on the river Bonny, waiting for 
the arrival of the slaver. 

"And now, my children," continued the father, "I 
will tell you why I always feel that water is precious." 
There were, it seems, nearly six hundred unhappy 
Africans on board the slaver, and the quantity of water 
allowed to each was about equal to a tablespoonful per 
day. Oh, the agony of that thirst ! the torment of 
those days ! At length, by some means or other, the 
sufferers got access to a cask of water on board the vessel, 
which they attacked in a delirium of joy. They inserted 
a pipe into it, and drank by turns, but as they each 
pressed round to get nearer and nearer to the cask^ 
the frantic struggles for precedence, the shouts of alter- 
nate vexation and delight, altogether raised such a com- 
motion, that the attention of the slaver's crew was drawn 
to what was going on below. There was soon an end to 
the delicious draughts ; for one and all, swift punish-r 
ment followed ; and, worse still, cruel precautions to 
prevent a repetition of the offence, were taken. Hither- 
to the captives had been free ; now they were padlocked 
together, and left to endure the heat, the thirst, the 
misery, as best they might. It did not, however, last 
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•very long ; one day there was a tremendous noise on 
board, firing of guns, tramping of feet ; then the hatches 
were opened, and the captives being dragged up on deck, 
and set free from their chains, found themselves in the 
presence of British officers. By them the vessel was 
carried into the harbour of Sierra Leone, and the African 
lad located in the colony, exchanged the prospect of a 
life as a beast of burden in the cotton plantations, for 
that of the freeman, the husband, and the father, in his 
own home, where, with his children at his knee, he might 
teach them what a precious and what a needful gift 
from God to man, is water, — healthful, sweet, refreshing 
water. 

Many yea]:s had passed away since the day that this 
story was told, when an English vessel was seen steam- 
ing up the Niger. " The country was beautiful, and the 
heat very great. A gentle breeze rippled the surface of 
the water, through which the steamer moved as steadily 
and smoothly as a living thing. The verdant banks 
were adorned here and there with mangroves, trees, and 
fishermen's huts.. In some places rich fields of opening 
plantations waved in the breeze. It is a noble and ex- 
quisitely beautiful stream, richly fringed with fruit-bear- 
ing and other trees, some of them of gigantic growth. 
In general the interior, on either side of the river, is one 
mass of dense tangled forests, which no foot has pene- 
trated. The beautiful plantain trees, with their splendid 
foliage, and nodding bunches of fruit, the different species 
of birds with gaudy plumage flitting across the river, 
warbling their songs of gratitude to Gk)d their Maker, and 
the peacefully running stream joining the main river, all 
conspired to form a scene of a delightful description. . I 
said to myself, Glide on, ye white waters of Joliba, in 
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Bubmission to the Almighty fiat ; may thy channel ever 
be full ! Assist to fertilize the plains below ; upon thee 
shall the messengers of peace ride on and proclaim liberty 
to the captive, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound, that they may be called trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord, that He might be glorified. 
The happy time is fast hastening on when the most 
rugged and difficult paths in the interior shall hear this 
joyful sound of the gospel. At the hearing of the sub- 
lime message, kings of every tribe 'shall fall down 
before Him, all nations shall serve Him.' Mayest thou 
be an emblem of those heavenly blessings which shall ere 
long water the morally and spiritually barren deserts of 
Africa, and cause them to rejoice and blo^om like the 
rosel" 

Such is the description of the place and the; scenery, 
given in the journals of the African missionary, who 
stood upon the deck of the steamer. This was none 
other than the little boy, who had learned at his father's 
knee the story of the water ; he was now a clergyman of 
the Church of England, the Eev. J. C. Taylor. Many 
another story, too, had he doubtless heard ; and had im- 
bibed from his father's teaching a love for his fatherland. 
Notwithstanding the prohibition to speak Ibo in his 
own home, he had learned it amongst his companions 
and his father's friends, people of his own tribe. Yet the 
right judgment of the parents was manifested by the fact, 
that Mr Tajlor, when he became a man, in consequence 
of the education he had received, spoke and wrote Eng- 
lish perfectly well ; and when a mission to the Yoruba 
country was planned about 1846, he was invited to join 
it ; " No," he said, " let others go there, who may carry 
the gospel to their country people, their mothers, sisters, 
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brothers ; when I go as a missionary, I will go to my 
own country, my own fatherland." 

This purpose he has heen enahled to carry out, the 
Church Missionary Society having determined to found 
a Mission on the hanks of the Niger, under the faithful 
and long experienced native missionary, the Eev. S. 
Growther, who was to he accompanied hy several of his 
countrymen ; among them was Mr Taylor, whom it was 
proposed to leave at Onitsha, while Mr Growther went 
further up the river to the confluence. 

Mr Taylor, therefore, left his home in the English 
colony, relatives and friends, wife and childreD, taking 
with him the blessing of the young and old of the Ibo 
tribe. ^^Go, my son,'' said an aged communicant to 
him, in his little parlour at Sierra Leone, after the mid- 
night prayer-meeting, '^ go, and tell the happy news to 
the heathen. Oh, is this word true, that our children, 
too, can go out like white men, and preach the gospel ? 
If any one had told us this word in bygone years, who 
would believe it? Lord, send plenty of our children 
more ; go, do not fear, people will talk plenty word, and 
say, * They will kill you ; they will eat you.' The Bible 
says, ' The hairs of your head are all numbered !' Ah, 
who can thank the Church Missionary Society ? Who 
can pay them for their goodness to poor Africans ? No 
man on earth, only God.*' 

It was in the afternoon of the month of July 1857, 
that the steamer cast anchor before Onitsha, a flourishing 
negro town, about two miles from the river, containing 
thousands of inhabitants. 

As it is not our purpose to follow the Rev. J. G. Taylor 
through the whole of his missionary life and labours, we 
shall not stop to describe the terror of the people at the 
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sight of the steamer, some taking the crew to be monkeys ;* 
some pronouncing them to be spirits; the gracious letter 
of the King Akazua, " a new clay pot, filled with palm 
wine, and covered with a quite young banana leaf," t.e., 
" you are new friends, and you bring a new thing, but 
you make us glad ;*' the same Akazua never leaving his 
house, as he could only return to it over human blood ; 
the people now crowding to hear him, now shunning all 
intercourse, as curiosity or fear prevailed. 

Here Mr Taylor was left alone by Mr Crowther and 
his companions in the mission, to get acquainted with 
the people, and to instruct them in the knowledge of 
Christ. Being himself one of the same tribe, an Ibo 
man, descended from Ibo parents, and speaking their 
language, it was thought they would readily receive and 
listen to him. Accordingly, he took up his residence in 
a native hut, and proceeded to cultivate, in this hope, the 
friendship of his countrymen. When he went out in the 
streets, however, all the people fled before him ; no en- 
treaties could prevail upon them to sell him an atom of 
food, or to perform for him the most trivial domestic 
offices, to suffer him to come, in fact, within reach of 
touching them. In vain he argued with them that he 
spoke their language, that he was a black man like 
themselves. " So much the worse,'* they replied ; " the 
more like, the more dangerous ;" his European dress, his 
European habits, terrified them. " See,** they said, 
pointing to his cotton stockings, ** you have white feet, 
and no toes !" The missionary took off his shoes and 
stockings — " You see I am black like yourselves." " Ah, 
they answered, " you are a spirit, and come from the 

* The reason for this idea seems to have been the agility with which 
the sailors climbed the rigging, &c., of the vessel. 
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spirit land ; it is easy for you to make yourself appear 
black.*' " Tell me/' said another, ** have you seen my 
father? he died last year." 

Persuaded that they should die themselves, and go to 
the spirit-land if they had any intercourse with him, 
they avoided him with horror. Happily the Europeans 
had a factory on the river, to which he w£is able to resort 
to buy food; but every needful office of every kind, down 
to washing his shirit, he had to perform for himself. 

Meanwhile, month after month went by, and he con- 
tinued his endeavours to obtain a hearing from the people. 
He took his concertina into the streets and open places 
in the town, hoping that the African love of music would 
attract hearers; it did attract hearers, who came near to 
listen to this charming thing, well known to them, and 
called in their own language "ubo;" it was most en- 
couraging to him, as it was the only means by which he 
could get at them to fulfil the purpose for which he had 
been sent thither. He thus secured their attention, and 
preached to them, but they still continued very shy of 
any intercourse with him. At length he cast his eyes 
upon the children, thinking if he could gain them over, 
it would be a way to the hearts of the parents. Sitting 
down on the ground, he coaxed them to come and play 
with him, tracing with his finger some figures on the 
sand — mysterious figures in the eyes of the little Afri- 
cans; with the curiosity of children they drew nearer to 
peep, and one was even induced to taste a bit of sweet 
biscuit, which Mr Taylor held in his hand. The name 
of the little man whose prudential reserve was thus over- 
come by the biscuit, was Anamebuna, and between him 
and Mr Taylor, upon the foundation of this same sweet 
biscuit, an intimacy soon sprung up. He was about nine 
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years old, and the son of a man of some influence in the 
town. 

The little boy came to him for more biscuit, and told 
him to give him more. The consumption of sweet bis- 
cuit was not the missionary's object, but finding it 60 
acceptable, he began to think of turning it to account. 
" Now," said he to Anamebuna, " I can't go on giving 
you biscuit; if you want it, you must pay for it," " Pay 
for it," replied the child, " but how? how can I pay for 
it?" "You must work for it," rejoined Mr Taylor, 
"you must learn what I am going to teach you;" and 
stooping down, he traced upon the ground the figure of 
a large " 0." " What is it like ?" he said to the child, 
who was watching him ; "Is there anything in the world 
that you ever saw that it is like ?" Anamebuna paused 
and thought; at length he looked up to the sky, and ex- 
claimed, "The Moon! The Moon!" "Now, look at 
this," continued the missionary, and he traced on the 
ground a great '' B." " What is that like ?" This was 
more puzzling, and Anamebuna reflected a long time 
before he answered, " Two Stomachs !" Then Mr Tay- 
lor taught him to pronounce the "A" and " B " in his 
native tongue, the Isuama Ibo, and gave him the piece 
of biscuit for a reward. In this manner, during a few 
weeks, they made considerable progress through the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet; and Anamebuna 
being vain of his new acquirements, began to sing A, 
B, C, at all times and hours in the house at home. 

When his father came really to understand that his 
child had eaten of the spirit-food, and was learning the 
spirit-signs, his fear and anger knew no bounds. Like a 
fond father, instead of finding fault with the child, he 
hastened to the missionary, and upbraided him in the 
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most vehement terms for the evil he had done his boy. 
" Now, mark my words," said the infuriated man, " my 
child has eaten of the spirit-food, and if anything happens 
to him, your life shall go for his." The boy replied in 
a whispering tone, "Please give me more, for it is sweet; 
do not mind my father." His father said, " Take away 
the A, B, C, from my child's head, he is mad t take 
away," he continued, " the A, B, C, from my child's 
head, for he is mad." " I cannot," replied Mr Taylor, 
** and glad I am I cannot, for it has already fastened in, 
for which I am thankful." 

It was a happy circumstance for the missionary that, 
by the Lord's blessing, Anamebuna, notwithstanding the 
spirit-food and the spirit-learning, continued to flourish. 
Tn the course of about four weeks he had learned all the 
alphabet, and continued to sing it about at home with 
untiring delight. The people began to relax a little; 
one woman went even so far as to wash his shirt, taking 
care to return it to him on the point of a long stick. 
Right glad was Mr Taylor to receive this service; he 
had not been able to perform this office at all success- 
fully. Not to have a clean shirt on Sunday was intoler- 
able to his European notions; down he used to go to the 
brook, with the black soap, which is used in Africa, and 
scrub and wash with tolerable skill. But then the iron- 
ing! first he smoothed it with a ruler, and tore it in 
strips, then he rolled it with a bottle, and succeeded no 
better. 

As Anamebuna's father perceived that nothing had 
happened to his child, his prejudices began to give way 
before the true African love of white man's knowledge, a 
book, and everything connected with it. He too wanted 
to be taught something. By degrees more children came 
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together to learn these strange signs, and those who were 
passing hy, would also stop to look on. . By this time 
Mr Taylor had got together two or three grown-up people 
for his scholars besides the children, and amongst them 
the father of Anamebuna. 

Thankful at length to have obtained a hearing, he 
gradually unfolded to them, as well as to the children, 
the first truths of Christianity. Meanwhile, the number 
of the children continued to increase. A little school * 
was established, if school it could be called, the scholars 
going and coming, and staying as long as they pleased, 
— ^as long, probably, as they were entertained. Soon 
they became more regular, and were divided into classes, 
according to their different proficiency. There was the 
lowest class, consisting only of the passers-by, who gained 
a little desultory knowledge now and then; the next 
olass, who learnt in the manner of Anamebuna's first 
lesson, the large letters of the alphabet; then there was 
the more advanced class of small letters, and the still 
higher proficients who joined two letters together. At 
length the missionary had the happiness of kneeling 
down amidst his little knot of faithful learners, and 
offering with them in their own language, the Isuama 
Ibo tongue, their first act of homage to the true God, as 
*^ Our Father who art in heaven."* 

After Mr Taylor had been at Onitsha about a year, he 

* As one of the friends of the Coral Fund thought there were 
some inaccui*acie8 in the sketch of these first labours on the Niger, this 
paper was sent to the Rev. J. C. Taylor for his corrections. He says, 
** I have carefully perused your nice publication about the first Niger 
school, which is very interesting indeed, and cannot but admire your 
wonderfully retentive memory in writing almost exactly as was deli- 
vered to you, only with some slight mistakes. I have therefore cor- 
rected them page by page, and line after line." These corrections 
have been made, according to. Mr Taylor's letter. 
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was recalled by the Church Missionary Society, who 
thought it adyisable for him to come to England, to 
superintend the printing of some translations which 
he had prepared in the Isuamo Ibo language. Before 
quitting the Niger, he visited the ruins of the Bara- 
coon on the Bonny Biver, so noted in the story of his 
childhood. Since those days the Ibo people, to their 
credit, have passed many laws against the slave trade. 
'* Domestic slavery," Mr Taylor says, " does not exist 
among them, no man among the Ibos dare call another 
slave." 

It was Mr Taylor's first visit to England; he having 
received his education at the Fourah Bay Institution, in 
Sierra Leone. He relates how deeply he was impressed 
with the grandeur of the country as the ship dropped 
anchor off Liverpool at night — the vast extent of the 
well-lighted buildings, the number of vessels in the river, 
and the vast multitude of people on the quays. On land- 
ing the next day, which was Sunday, his wonder and 
admiration increased when he found himself for the first 
time inside an English church. " But, oh," he adds, " how 
cold was the worship ! " On the following morning he 
was, according to instructions, to start for London. He 
had received, before leaving Sierra Leone, which he 
visited on his way home from the Niger, many directions 
as to his journey, &c,, and among others, that he was to 
be extremely careful of his purse and his box. He pre- 
sented himself at the office to procure his railway ticket. 
** £1, 6s.," said the man in authority. £1, 6s. ! he 
could'nt think of paying such a sum! Could'nt he? 
well, he was Qoop shoved aside, and found himself out- 
side the termipus, looking out for a cheaper conveyance 
to Londoip.' "What will you take me to London for?" 
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said he to a cabmaD. '^£20!" said cabby, with a roar 
of laughter, in which he was joined by others. The poor 
missionary was perplexed. At length the cabman kindly 
explained to him that he could not for any sum of money 
drive him to London, and that he must go by the rail- 
road. The train, however, was gone, and he had to wait 
for a later one. Now, however, another difficulty ensued, 
remembering the warning of his friends, he resolved not 
to lose sight of his box, and peremptorily demanded that 
it should go in the same carriage as himself. The train 
was about to start, and to settle the squabble, a strong 
railway porter seized upon our friend, who is but a slight- 
made man, deposited him in the carriage, assuring him 
he would find his box when he got to London, and banged 
to the door. Thus hopelessly parted from his box, he 
had nothing to do but to make observations on the strange 
and novel scenes around him. There were the rows of 
cattle in the trucks, reminding him of the gangs of slaves ; 
the palm oil, and shea butter, the former crimson and 
liquid on the banks of the Niger, white and hard in 
England; used for food in Africa, for making candles 
and greasing railway carriages in England. It was night 
when he arrived in London, and at the end of his jour- 
ney, to his great delight, he found his box in safety. 
His instructions were to proceed to the Church Missionary 
House, but as he knew it would be useless to do so at such 
a late hour, he began to reflect with some uneasiness as 
to where he was to pass the night. " Well," he said to 
himself, " I do not think I can do better than remain 
here;*' it was sheltered, well-lighted, and. as the passen- 
gers had dispersed, tolerably quiet; infinitely more com- 
fortable than a hut on the banks of the Niger. " Now, 
sir, move oft', if you please," said a railway authority. 
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" I am going to paas the night here." ** Pass the night 
here! not you, indeed! move off, move off." "But I 
can't go," said the African, " I have nowhere to go to." 
Some man who heard the altercation now stepped for- 
ward, and offered to provide him with a hed at his house. 
Mr Taylor gladly consented to accompany his new friend. 
He was very kindly treated; they gave him some supper, 
a bed, and provided him with breakfast next morning, 
and called a cab to take him to the Church Missionary 
House. Mr Taylor, on leaving, warmly thanked them 
for their hospitality. " Stop, stop, sir," said the man, 
" here is the bill ! " " The bill ? " The missionary was 
aghast! for a black man to pay a white man for hospitality 
was something quite new to him ; and then the amount — 
we believe that it came to within a sixpence or a shil- 
ling of all the money he possessed. With an anxious 
heart he commenced his drive to Salisbury Square, " and 
Bever," he said, " shall I forget the delight with which 
I saw in large letters, painted up on the front of a 
house in one comer of the square, the words, " Church 
Missionary House." It was indeed an oasis in the 
desert. 

Mr Taylor continued some little time in this country, 
employed upon the translations, consisting of portions 
of the Scriptures, and the Book of Common Prayer, to 
which was appended a prayer for the native chiefs into 
the Isuamo Ibo language. During this time we had the 
pleasure of making arrangements with him for the com- 
mencement of the Coral Fund School, upon his return 
to Onitsha, in which we hoped that such children as 
Anamebuma, and his brothers and sisters, might be 
brought up as Christians. In 1860, he left England to 
rejoin, in company with the Rev. S. Crowther, the native 
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oatechists whom he had left on the Niger. Many dis- 
appointments and delays, however, intervened. Four 
months they were obliged to remain at the mouth of the 
Niger, waiting for the arrival of the gun-boats, which 
were to serve as a convoy to them. " At length," says 
the Kev. J. C. Taylor, " as the time for ascent was passing 
rapidly away, and no probability of the arrival of the 
gun-boats, we thought it proper to return to Sierra Leone, 
and wait for the coming season, when we hope to reach 
our long-looked for destination. This is a sore trial for 
us, and no less to our Christian teachers who are in 
charge of the two important stations on the Niger. Of 
course I could not write to you and the friends of the 
Coral Fund, as we have not yet commenced our work, 
to further their benevolent designs about the five 
children advised to us." This letter was dated from 
Sierra Leone, and another year and a half elapsed before 
we received any further intelligence. At the end of 
that time we had the gratification of receiving a letter 
from Mr Taylor, dated "Onitsha, on the Niger, Oct. 
1862." In this letter he says, "After much disappoint- 
ment and repeated trials, which we have encountered by 
the way, and a long detention at the mouth of the Niger 
for twelve months, our patience has been tried to the 
utmost, — so much so, that we had nearly sunk in despair. 
We confided our entire reliance upon Him who is the 
God of missions, that He might graciously open our way 
into the interior, where He had already directed our path, 
and had gone before us, in order that we, his servants, 
might seek his footprints. I need not multiply many 
incidents which I, in particular, have sustained. I thank 
God that I have not spent my time in vain during my 
long detention at Akassa, on the Nun river. God has 
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enabled me, though unworthy, to translate the Ijoh lan- 
gnage, a distinct tribe in the Delta of the Niger. The 
Primer is undoubtedly now in the press. May God bless 
it for the good of the cause ! I have taken five children 
on the Ck>ral Fund, the most promising ones in our school, 
viz.-, three girls and two boys, to be supported by sub- 
scribers, to whom I will render, from time to time, an 
account of them. We rejoice to hear of the successive 
movements that are being made concerning the Niger, 
of rendering us facilities to communicate with the civil- 
ised world. This is one of the greatest objects we have 
in view. 

" T embrace this opportunity of sending you an early 
account of the money in my care for the Coral Fund. 
Could the Coral Fund undertake to clothe the children, 
please send us such cloth as per pattern. The balance 
of £2, 17s. 6d. I have made a few purchases with, of 
sundry articles to procure food for the children's suste- 
nance, which I am afraid will not last long; but I will 
use the strictest economy possible. May God, of his 
infinite goodness, still continue to bless the operations 
of the Coral Fund throughout the world, where mis- 
sionaries have been and may be ; may Central Africa, 
on the banks of the Niger, hail and appreciate its 
value; and the Niger Mission rejoice that the first 
school has been initiated under their fostering care. 
May many warm-hearted friends come forward to its 
aid, that they may be able to do more good, and give 
lasting honour to their divine Master, in their day and 
generation."* 

* As some of our readers may feel amused at reading the bill for the 
domestic wants of the children on the Kiger, we copy it from Mr Tay- 
lor's letter :— 
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Boujrht 2 pieces of Print, 148. each, 

1 piece Unbleached Cotton. Ts. 6d. 
1 dozen Sleeping Mats, 6d. each, 
1 „ Tin Pans, Is. „ 



Drinking Cups, lOd. 
Iron Spoons, 1^. 
Straw Hats, Is. 

Smoothing Irons, 4s. per pair. 
Combs, lOd. each. 



. £1 8 





7 


6 


6 





12 





. 6 





1 


6 


6 





ir, 1 4 





6 






£4 15 

Oar readers will perceive from this statement some of the expenses 
connected with the schools, which of coarse are not coYered by the 
sabscription for each child, and the impossibility of carrying on the 
work without a General School Fund. 



Oriental C^ilhen. 



Shall human Ioto be mighty 

To pass long years away, 
In labours hard, and strivings long, 

And count them but a day. 
And love for Christ, not teach us, toil 

Light for His sake to own ? 
Where are the sons of those, who won 

Of yore, the martyr's crown ? 



" If any further motive than love to our dear Saviour, and obe- 
dience to his plain command, were needful to Incite our kind 
friends at home to abound in the work of the Lord, such motive 
would be abundantly supplied, could they only witness the con- 
trast between the family life of the native Christians, who have 
been nurtured in our schools, and that of the heathen around 
them. It is indeed the contrast of light with darkness." — Letter 
from the Rev. E. C. Stuart^ Secretary of the Church MUsumary So- 
ciety at Calcutta, concerning the Coral Fund Schools, 
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Masulipatam, or Bunder ; the population, their poTorty and misery. — 
Wretchedness of the children.— A school is hegun. — Great discour- 
agements. — Nature of the instruction given to the children. — First 
hopes. — ^Baptism of some of the children.— Their good influence 
upon their parents. — Interesting accounts of the children.— The 
work amongst the boys. — Their industrial training. — Deaths in the 
Lord. — ^Public examinations.— Commendation from the European 
residents. — Domestic pictures.^Marriages. — Respect of the children 
for their heathen parents.— Threads of light. 

^|N the south-east coast of the Indian peninsula, 
washed by the Indian Ocean, lies the extensive 
district of Masulipatam, or, as the natives call 
it, Bunder. The extreme south of India is divided, as 
we presume our readers know, among a native race speak- 
ing three different languages, the Telugu, the Tamil, and 
the Malayalim, the first of which is spoken by the popu- 
lation of Masulipatam. There are few Europeans on 
the district, but the natives are counted by millions. 
Among these millions the Church Missionary Society, 
struggling with insufficient means to evangelize the sub- 
jects of our vast empire, located, in 1841, two European 
missionaries, the Eev. J. J. Noble and the Kev. Henry 
Fox. Mr Fox was married, and a tender compassion 
for the bright-eyed little darlings who surroiinded her, 
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brought up in all the miseries of heathenism, arose in the 
bosom of his wife. It cannot be but that the Christian 
wife and mother, the great object of whose life is to bring 
up her children as the Lord's disciples, must feel com- 
passion for the children of the heathen. Though her 
health was very delicate, and quite unequal to much 
exertion, Mrs Fox commenced, in October 1844, a school 
for little girls. At first she tried to get the respectable 
natives to send their young daughters to her to be in- 
structed, but the attempt was vain; the continual reply was, 
that ^' it was no use to teach girls, it did them more harm 
than good ;" or " it would be a disgrace to them to have 
their daughters learn to read." Finding it useless to 
try to prevail upon the upper classes, she resolved to 
commence with the lower, who, though no more desirous 
than their betters were of having their daughters edu- 
cated, were easily induced to send them, in the hopes of 
getting them partially fed and clothed by the lady. The 
first child was the daughter of one of the Christian con- 
verts, but her mother still remained a heathen, and a very 
dirty, untidy one, too. She was just seven years old, and 
was quite a sight to look at ; she was rather an ugly, im- 
pudent-looking child ; she had no dress, except a very 
dirty petticoat ; her hair was uncombed, and her hands 
and face exhibiting dirt in spite of her brown skin. She 
knew nothing, neither to read nor sew. The next girl 
was also the daughter of a Christian. She was twelve 
years old, was very neat and tidy, could read a few 
English words, and could sew very well, for her father 
was a servant in an officer's family, and his mistress had 
very kindly taught the child since she had been a little 
girl. Still she was not a good girl, and used to give 
twice as liiuch trouble as the other ; she would tell lies. 
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and get into a passion, and had often to be punished. 
There were three or four other girls came afterwards, 
heathen children : they all got on very nicely for some 
months ; the first two could read verses out of the small 
portions of the Scripture translated into Telugu, and an- 
swer questions from a catechism ; and every afternoon 
Mrs Fox used to teach them to sing hymns. It was 
" very pleasant," said the Rev. H. Fox in one of his 
letters, " to hear those little girls sing praises to Jesus ; 
for they were the first girls who, since the world was 
made, had done so in Masulipatam, and for many miles 
round.'* But this did not last long ; Mrs Fox's work was 
soon over, before half the heat of the day was past; 
after a short illness, God took her home to himself. 
Mr Fox, with impaired health, returned to England, 
where not long afterwards he died. Then came the oft- 
repeated story : the station left, the school dispersed. 
At length, in 1847, two zealous missionaries, the Rev. J. 
E. Sharkey and Mrs Sharkey, succeeded to Mr Fox's 
sphere of labour ; as soon as Mrs Sharkey arrived, she 
began to talk about a girls' school. But it is difficult to 
begin a new thing, particularly in India, and it was 
several months before Mrs Sharkey could obtain any 
school. She used sometimes to get two or three little 
girls, and they went on learning three or four days, 
then suddenly one morning they did not come : they 
had grown tired, or their parents were afraid. Then a 
few more were persuaded to come, and the old ones came 
back again, and the school seemed as if it were really 
going to begin ; when, lo I they all deserted again, and 
this went on for a long while. Sometimes they all went, 
sometimes all but two or three ; sometimes they came 
back in a crowd, and poor Mrs Sharkey was full of hopes 
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and fears, but she trusted that God would at last give 
her scholars ; and so He did. They were not to human 
eyes very promising ones ; little rude, shy, dirty, un- 
combed, half-naked savages, with no knowledge or habits 
of learning. The mothers were poor and wretched ; they 
sent the children to school half-naked, very dirty, and 
without food; so, that occasionally a girl, when standing 
up in her class, would become so faint from hunger as to 
be obliged to leave her place and lie down, and the con- 
stant contamination of heathenism at home neutral- 
ized the Christian instruction received at school. Mrs 
Sharkey therefore much desired, in addition to her 
day school, to have a boarding school. The expense 
of maintaining each child was so trifling, a little rice 
for food, a mat to lie down on at night, and a piece of 
cloth for a jacket and skirt, that, as we have before said, 
even the children of labouring people in England could 
provide for the Christian education of their little African 
and Indian brothers and sisters. The proposal was 
made in behalf of Masulipatam, and immediately as- 
sented to. Sixty children in the Devonport Sunday 
School agreed to keep sixty little bags, in which each 
should put one penny per month, the whole to be devoted 
to the maintenance and education of an Indian girl. 
Mrs Sharkey chose one, named ^^ Naga" who was hence- 
forth to be called " Mary Devonport J" The subscription 
for Mary Devonport was followed shortly by another 
from some Christian friends in Ireland, for a boy to be 
called " Henry Fox^' and many others, both boys and 
girls, were soon added to the number. 

It ought not to be forgotten that the field of mission- 
ary labour, upon the consideration of which we are now 
entering, is a portion of our Christian duty to the poor. 
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In our thoughts of missionary work, this fact is some- 
times overlooked, yet it is a fact, especially as regards 
the Coral Fund schools. The great majority of those 
who benefit by these schools, in the diflferent parts of the 
world, are the poor ; and not only so, they are our fellow- 
subjects, the poor of our own empire. There are a few 
exceptions, particularly in Africa, where the children of 
some of the native kings and most influential chiefs 
have been brought up in our schools, but there and 
everywhere the greater number, indeed almost the whole 
number of the children, are the children of the poor. 
This is the picture which Mr Sharkey gives of the class 
from amongst whom his children, both boys and girls, 
are taken. " In India, generally, the outcast classes are 
called * Pariahs ;' the word is not Telugu, but Tamil. 
The Telugus call these poor people Malas, a word which 
means vile, base, and it is a word which is always used 
when anything inferior has to be expressed. These 
poor people are very numerous, and there is not one vil- 
lage, large or small, which has not a settlement of them. 
These settlements are all of them at some distance, from 
a quarter of a mile to even three miles from the. villages 
to which they belong. These settlements have all one 
common name, MalapuUi, ^. c. Pariah village. The 
Pariahs are reckoned too low for the privilege of having 
a distinct name for each of their hamlets. One of these 
settlements, if large, contains about fifty huts, and more 
than 300 souls. The huts, the largest of them, are 
scarcely ten feet in length, and as many in breadth. 
They have each but one room, which is kitchen, dining- 
room, sleeping-room, and sitting-room. The walls of 
these huts are either meuie of clay, and rubbed over with 
cow dung, or they consist of bamboos, covered with pal- 
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myra leaves. These walls are scarcely four feet in height. 
The roof in either case consists of bamboos, covered over 
with either palmyra leaves or Kelloo (a species of reed), 
ouroo (rushes), toonga (bulrush), or tsoppa (the straw of 
a grain called zounaloo). The cost of building one such 
hut is about four shillings ; if with mud walls, twice 
that sum. I do not remember, in all my excursions, to 
have seen one house in a Mala settlement with a tiled 
roof. The smallest of these huts is scarcely six feet in 
length, and as many broad, and the height not even that. 
There is not far from our dwelling a Mala hut of this small 
size, in which there resides a family of three members, 
and one of them, the father, about six feet, cannot stand 
erect in it. The entrance to this wretched abode is 
three feet high. These miserable huts of the poor 
Pariahs admit of no privacy. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, are thrown together, and every sense of decency 
outraged and lost What makes this more lamentable, 
is the extreme poverty of the people, whose only cover- 
ing, in most instances, is a cloth of about a yard square, 
sometimes even less. The men tie it round them. The 
women are most of them in rags, with no cloth. But I 
must go no further, you can guess the rest. It breaks 
one's heart to see these poor people. Comforts they 
have none; ignorant in the extreme, dead to every 
sense of shame, they are but little removed from the 
brute creation. Their children, boys and girls, go about 
naked for want of clothing, and their little infants are 
no better off ; they are often to be seen thrown carelessly 
on the bare ground, near the only entrance to the hovel, 
without one rag upon them, or any one to watch them. 
This is not all; there is much more which European 
eyes have never seen, and perhaps never will see. T do 
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not think the good people of England know one-millionth 
part yet of the wretchedness and misery of these poor 
people, and many like them. The Pariahs in towns and 
cities are better off, but these are a fraction to the im- 
mense {copulation in the villages. The women spin, but 
not all. They cook their husbands' victuals, sweep the 
house, smear it with cow dung, fetch water, make pida- 
kaloo, t.6., cakes of cow dung dried for fuel, dig grass, 
pound chunaam, weed fields, carry loads, in short, there 
is nothing in the way of drudgery that they do not do. 
Their quarrels are always of a noisy character, and their 
angry voices are heard to a great distance. The fight is 
mostly with words too abominable to be committed to 
paper. When two men quarrel, their wives are sure to 
come to their rescue, and the shrill female voices soon 
drown the hoarser sounds of the men s voices, and the 
battle then passes on to the former, who continue it fiercely 
for several hours, each desirous of having the last word. 
An interruption is not unfrequently given to the quarrel 
by an unexpected blow or kick, which one of the women 
receives from her husband for her interference. Such 
are the Pariahs. No one takes an interest in their wel- 
fare. Very few of them know how to read or write. In 
the villages they are treated worse than the cow or buf- 
falo. A Brahmin, the highest of Hindoo castes, or a 
Comti, next to him, or any one of the endless Shoodra 
castes who rank next to the Comtis, or shopkeepers, does 
not scruple to have a cow, or buffalo, or bullock tied under 
the pandal of his house, or even treated as a member of 
his own family. But a poor Pariah must not come 
within ten yards of the Brahmin, or within five yards of 
any of the others ; and when the poor wretch has to 
approach them, it must be with his mouth covered. The 
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very sight of a Pariah is deemed a contamination, and 
there is no indignity which is considered as such, when 
applied to him hy any of the other castes. In cities, 
however, this is not the case. These poor people hire 
themselves out as labourers to their richer countrymen 
of higher caste than themselves,, and they earn about 
one rupee, or two shillings every month, and upon this 
miserable pittance a family, of perhaps five or more 
members, have to depend. They live mostly on cheap 
grain, called zounaloo ; some on even bran. They smoke 
tobacco, men as well as women, and even children. 

" The Malds are generally labourers. At the close 
of each day's labour they are paid in kind, and it not 
unfrequently happens that these wages are kept back. 
Some of these men are employed to perform the lowest 
village offices, such as cooUe, or porter's work, burning 
dead bodies, supplying European travellers with provi- 
sions, acting as guides to them, and watching the vil- 
lage, and all without stated 'pay, but in consideration of 
fees in grain, or of lands enjoyed free of assessment. But 
these fees, and these lands, in most cases, are nominal 
advantages. How is a poor Pariah to cultivate his lands ? 
Where are his resources ? and, if his fields are not culti- 
vated, where is his advantage ? As to fees, he certainly 
gets a part of them ; but then, if he is cheated out of the 
whole of them, which not unfrequently occurs, he has no 
redress. In that diabolical bloody festival — the swinging 
festival — the first man that has the hooks run through the 
flesh of his back is a Pariah> He is in a measure com- 
pelled to do it. The Pariahs act as servants to European 
gentlemen, and they are very useful. Such as are natives 
or under servants, wash plates, lay the table, brush shoes, 
clean furniture, light lamps, and even cook. The cooks 
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are all of them Pariahs, except in a few cases, where 
Mahomedans are employed. Such as are butlers have 
the supervision of all the other servants. They have 
charge of the storehouses, sometimes of the money of 
their masters, and they have the ordering of their master's 
meals. All housekeepers are Pariahs, and so are many 
of the gardeners. Thus, the servants about a European 
gentleman are most of them Pariahs, and their wages 
vary from one to fifteen rupees the month, the rupee 
being worth from two shillings to three shillings. These 
high wages help them to be very decent in their dress, 
which consists of a muslin turban, either white, black, or 
red, but red in most cases, a cloth of about eight yards, 
which goes round the waist, and comes down to the ankles, 
and a jacket, or rather coat, which covers this cloth, and 
comes down a little below the knees. But these servants 
are very vaia, and they learn a great many vile things, 
which even the villagers are ignorant of. They learn to 
curse and swear in English, and they learn also to drink 
and fight. The examples some of their masters set them 
is very bad, and do great dishonour to the gospel. These 
servants, as well as the natives, universally think nothing 
of telling lies, of which some thousands escape their lips 
every day. 

*' The priests of the poor Malas are known by the name 
of Dasans. No marriage can be celebrated without their 
presence and blessing ; all funeral rites are performed by 
them, and they are called in to cast out devils, in cases 
of possessions, or when some one happens to be under 
the influence of the unlucky planet of Saturn. This is 
a part of that system of lies which '* the father of lies" 
has invented, by which he reigns supreme over the minds 
and hearts of these poor people. Well, these priests are 
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great impostors, with a show of learning which, in reality, 
is little beyond elementary. They go about the country 
wearing one broad, upright, yellow line, and two white 
lines on either side of it, on the forehead, sounding a 
conch shell and a small gong, or bearing on the right 
shoulder a lute with one or two strings, which they 
strike with one of their fingers. They go about, I say, 
in this way, and by the evening they manage to get a 
large supply of rice, in which form the contributions are 
chiefly made, and which their wives, being at hand, 
carry on their heads to their respective homes. These 
priests have a large number of disciples each, from fifty 
to one hundred, from whom they get more than enough 
to keep them comfortable. But these priests do not go 
to comfort the bereaved, to speak a word in season, to 
help the fatherless and widow. They sally out only 
when their stock of provisions is exhausted. They are 
blind guides. They are acquainted with a large number 
of legends; these are all dressed in poetry, and when 
recited, which is done to a quick and pleasing tune, 
accompanied by the lute, exert a wonderful influence on 
the poor people. The Dasans, though Malas themselves, 
do not eat with their caste. They pretend to be very 
holy, and when speaking, affect high language. All this 
invests them with more than ordinary importance. They 
have also almanacs, specifying, amongst other things, 
the conjunction of the planets, shewing good and had days. 
There is nothing done without a reference to this 
almanac, and its interpreter, who of course shapes his 
answer according to circumstances, and according to the 
fee he expects. The Brahmins are Satan's agents in 
keeping the higher castes under mental slavery and in the 
gall of bitterness. The Dasans are their fellows in keep- 
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ing the poor Pariahs in their deep ignorance and reckless 
mode of living. They are both the children of the devil, 
great hindrances to the cause of Christ, and virulent 
enemies to all that is holy, just, and good. Most of the 
children in our school are Pariahs, and Pariahs, we are 
persuaded, will in due time be our chief assistants in 
spreading the knowledge of the true and living Grod, and 
of his dear Son Jesus Christ. The noble are not called ; 
the wise and honourable are not called ; the learned and 
rich are not called, but the poor, the ignorant, yea, the 
things that are not. Upon this we have based all our 
plans in the establishment of our schools.** 

True to this purpose and this hope, Mr Sharkey con- 
tinued to gather from the highways and the hedges both 
boys and girls, and compel them to come in. ^'I will not 
take the subscription you last sent," he says, " for two 
Brahmin boys, as I at first intended; but I will use it for 
two wretched little fellows, who have come under my 
care in the following manner : — In one of my preaching 
excursions in the town, I found an old weaver chasing 
his daughter, a little girl, about ten years old, to beat 
her, as accidentally, while roasting a palmyra fruit, she had 
burnt down his cottage;" no difficult matter, if our 
readers recollect the description we have just given of 
the manner in which these cottages are built. " I pre- 
vailed on him," continues Mr Sharkey, " to let me have 
the child ; we found her intelligent and amiable, and 
very fond of her little brothers younger than herself, to 
whom the little matron endeavoured to supply a mother's 
place, as they had none. So, with their father's consent, 
who is a wretched old man, unsteady, quarrelsome, and 
both unable and unwilling to take care of his children, 
we have received them into the school. The girl we 
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have called by the beloved name of " Elizabeth Fox."* 
•The boys are to be Thomas Cave, and Herbert. 

" Sir," said an old woman to Mr Sharkey, of another 
child whom he desired to have^ '^ I cannot let her come, 
I have no one else to gather sticks to cook our rice." Of 
another child, Mrs Sharkey writes: "Her father is dead, 
and her mother is very poor, so poor that she has not the 
means of supplying her present tattered cloth, the only 
one perhaps she has.f " Some of the children," con- 
tinues Mr Sharkey, " suffer very much from the itch, 
owing partly to not having been kept clean, and partly 
to poorness of food ; it is a very common disorder here." 
Such were the children whom Mr and Mrs Sharkey re- 
ceived into their own house. Sometime after Mrs 
Sharkey writes, " It is really a matter of much thank- 
fulness to be able to give favourable reports of our chil- 
dren. It is to get at their real character that we allow 
them so much freedom as to permit several of them to 
occupy part of our own dwelling and to be with us con- 
stantly. In this we perhaps differ from many other 
establishments of the kind ; but under present circum- 
stances, without good faithful nurses, without steady 
assistants, without elementary books, without practical 
works on religion, and without even the entire New 
Testament, in a new mission, and under much opposi- 
tion, secret and declared, we cannot but have the chil- 
dren in our own dwelling as members of our own family ; 
in one word, as our own children." Grod did not with- 

* This subscription was sent by friends at Durham, in remembreuce 
of Mrs Fox, the wife of the Rev. H. Fox. 

t To this poor little one, the family of the Bishop of Llandaff gave 
the name of one of the members of it, Charlotte Elizabeth OUivant, 
who has become a most intelligent^ amiable, and exemplary Christian 
teacher. She was taken into the school in 1850. 
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hold His blessing ; Charlotte gave up the worship of her 
village goddess, an ugly image of clay and cow-dung, 
rubbed over with paint, with two seeds of a thistle, called 
paUeroo, stuck in the face to pass off for eyes. Elizabeth 
Fox and Mary Devonport began to endeavour to bring 
the one her father, the other her mother, to the know- 
ledge of Christ. All the children were learning to read 
Telugu from the few fragments of the Scriptures, and 
some elementary Christian books, which Mr Sharkey had 
translated. Some could say the commandments and the 
Lord's Prayer, Watts* First Catechism, and even the 
multiplication table, all in Telugu ; and some could read 
the Proverbs of Solomon, which Mr Sharkey had trans- 
lated into easy Telugu verse, that the children might 
chant them, in the manner in which they are accustomed 
to chant their Hindoo verses, and as substitution for 
them. Of their native songs Mr Sharkey writes, ** There 
is not one single Hindoo book of poetry, I am told, which 
does not contain some evil allusion or immoral story.'' 
It must be remembered that the children never learn 
English, except those who evince particular abilities, and 
are destined hereafter for teachers. When Mr Sharkey 
first commenced his work, there did not exist the trans- 
lation of one single good practical religious work in the 
Telugu, not even a tract for the thousands and thou- 
sands of Telugu-speaking Hindoos. 

Several of the children, boys and girls, became candi- 
dates for baptism, amongst whom was Mary Devonport. 
Of this girl Mrs Sharkey writes, " She is a very tractable, 
good girl, and having lately expressed a wish to be bap- 
tized, is under Christian instruction. She is a child of 
very tender feeling, and dearly loves her mother, the only 
parent she has. Actuated by affection for her, she has 
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persuaded this woman to attend our Sabbath-day service 
more than once, hoping that the hearing of the truth 
may be blessed to her. Naga sometimes says, it would 
make her very happy if her mother would become a 
Christian, for that then they could be together with Jesus. 
As a natural character, she is very amiable, and there is 
an artlessness and simplicity about her which I have 
seldom seen in native females. Picture to yourself a 
remarkably well-formed girl of nearly four feet in height, 
with a pleasing cast of countenance, of a jetty com- 
plexion, with an exuberance almost of animal spirits, an 
even temper — fancy her with her hair flowing down to 
her neck, in a neat skirt, and a jacket tight down to her 
waist, with sleeves finishing at the elbow — fancy her 
again at our family worship, seated by me on the ground, 
with her Bible in her lap, reading it with all attention, 
and hearing it expounded with a look of earnest inquiry 
and child-like spirit — fancy her again in her closet, in 
secret communion with Grod, her head bowed down and 
resting on the ground — ^fancy her again in the school- 
room, endeavouring to be behind none in studying her 
lessons, shedding many a tear when she fails, or is re- 
buked for any fault — fancy all, and you have Mary 
Devonport 

Mary Devonport was baptized in 1850, but not without 
strong opposition from her mother and heathen relatives. 
" A Telugu female," says Mrs Sharkey, seeks but one 
thing for her daughter — all her anxieties, all her eflforts, 
are about one thing, and that is, to get her married. Her 
daughter once married, which usually takes place at a 
very early age, the mother thinks she has performed her 
duty, and released herself from every maternal responsi- 
bility. Anything occurring to interfere with these her 
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cherished desires, her grief knows no bounds. There is 
also the evil caste proscribing intermarriages with any 
bat the people of that caste where the marriage is con- 
templated. Even amongst the poor Pariahs, the lowest 
of the low almost, if the girl is not given in marriage to 
a Pariah, it is complained of, and mourned over as a 
sore domestic visitation. Hence it is quite easy to 
understand why, when a girl is baptized, there should be 
so much uneasiness and pain in her relatives, who know 
nothing of that joy with which a stranger intermeddleth 
not. As a Christian, the girl, of course, can no longer 
marry a heathen of the caste to which she belonged. 
.Mary knows she is supported by the kind children of 
Devonport, and, I trust, she is very thankful. It is our 
practice to have a weekly examination of our school, 
which Mr Sharkey personally conducts. At the close of 
the examination, those who have the most number of 
good marks get a small present in the form of copper 
coin. Mary has often gathered her presents, and sent 
them to the Bible Society for the printing of the Telugu 
Scriptures, more than two-thirds of which are still locked 
in languages not known to the poor neglected Telugus. 
At one time she was very desirous of being present at 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and though she was 
not permitted to partake of it, as we thought she needed 
to know more about the ordinance than she did, she yet 
voluntarily contributed ber mite to the collection then 
made.'' 

The following letter was addressed by this interesting 
girl to her young supporters in England, acknowledging 
their present of a Bible : — " To her Sunday-school 
sisters and their teachers, Mary Devonport sends salaams ! 
How great your kindness to me ! I feel glad and ex- 
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tremely thankful. Pray for me, as I am but a poor 
cbild, and still weak in the faith. This I request of you 
with humility. Do not forget me. You have shewn me 
kindness. I have nothing wherewith to return it, but 
I shall endeavour, to the best of my poor ability, to pray 
for you. I have thus far been kept by the grace of God. 
I have a desire for the word of God and prayer, but my 
bad heart is ever deceiving me. I am still in school. My 
mother is poor. She comes to see me every Saturday, 
and I teach her the Scriptures. Sometimes, however, 
she will not listen. Be so good as to pray for her, that 
the good Shepherd that sought me, and led me into His 
fold, may lead her also. My sister also is reading in our 

school. I send my salaams to . I cannot forget 

her till I die. I am sure she prays for me. You kindly 
sent money to buy me a Bible. This is a very fine pre- 
sent to me ; with this I have all. But it is not out of 
the press yet ; I hear it will be printed soon. The Bible 
discloses the way to peace. The reading of it manifests 
sin ; that there is a God ; that He sent His Son into the 
world to save all mankind ; that in the chosen vessels of 
grace the Holy Spirit washes, with the blood of Jesus 
Christ, their sins ; that he gives the garment of right- 
eousness. These excellent things we learn from the 
Bible. Such a present you have made me. Bnt pray 
that God may teach me His word by the Holy Spirit, so 
that its power may appear in my light." 

Mary's baptism was followed by that of several others, 
and Mr and Mrs Sharkey began to rejoice in an early 
and blessed return for their self-denying labours. 

Amongst the boys was the one who had been chosen 
to bear the name of Henry Fox. Of him Mr Sharkey 
gays : — " I do not know that I have prepared you for it; 
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if not, you will be agreeably surprised to hear that 
* Henry Fox ' has been baptized. We have been expect- 
ing this happy event for many months past, and he might 
have been received into the visible church long ago, if 
the Lord had not ordered it otherwise. For, at one time, 
this dear lad's earnestness was so intense, that it led 
him to remove the sacred tuft of hair, which every 
heathen wears on the crown of his head. There are, in- 
deed, other marks of heathenism, but none greater than 
this, and one to which a Hindu clings as his all. It 
must have cost our young brother many a pang to part 
with the very life and soul, as it were, of a system of lies 
which he had been accustomed to venerate from his 
earliest days. But this was not all. His devout appear- 
ance at our public worship, his secret prayers, and many 
tears, told that he was under deep conviction. Here, how- 
ever, he stopped, and as there is no such thing as being 
stationary in religion, he rapidly declined, and even dis- 
continued attending our prayer-meetings and other means 
of grace. But the fire of God's word had reached his heart, 
and he was uneasy under its burnings. Grace was given 
to this smoking fiax to revive and glorify the amazing and 
unchangeable love of the Son of God. He rejoined us, and 
again requested baptism, as I was on the eve of proceed- 
ing on a missionary tour. I asked him to accompany me, 
which he readily did, and so did another nice lad from my 
boys' school, who is enjoying the support for * Thomas 
Jones.' The latter grew disheartened at the prospect of 
a long and harassing journey, and returned home before 
he had travelled twenty miles ; but ' Henry Fox ' con- 
tinued with me, and, as we travelled together, he read 
the gospel of St. Matthew, committed to memory several 
portions of it, read the baptismal service, and was by my 
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side in my preaching excursions. The journey was a 
long one, and the poor boy at one time was nearly ex- 
hausted, still he would on no account put aside his gospel, 
but regularly, tired as he was, committed to memory 
some portions of it, and united with me in prayer. 
When we reached Bajahmundry, a large town on the 
river Godavery, we were received into the house of a 
hospitable friend, who was much struck with Henry 
Fox's simplicity of manner and devout appearance. 
This friend told me that he saw Henry Fox often very 
busy explaining to his heathen domestics the blessings 
of Christianity, and that, when he thought no one was 
observing him. On our return to Bunder, and after some 
more instruction, he was baptized, May 22. 1853. He is 
about fourteen. Now, I desire to commit this dear lad to 
your prayers, that he may never dishonour his holy profes- 
sion and his dear Lord, and that he may live in Christ." 

The following letter, written in Telugu, was addressed 
upon the occasion of his baptism, to the subscribers to 
the Coral Fund. 

" To my Benefactors, — Henry Fox, a poor sinner just 
admitted into the church, writes this. I am deeply sen- 
sible of your kindness; I bless Grod for the same. Like 
my forefathers, I once lived in darkness, ignorant of Grod, 
exposed to his wrath and curse, and at the very threshold 
of hell. First, then, I was admitted a pupil in Mr 
Sharkey's school, and my teacher, a native Christian, 
began to tell me that I was a sinner, that there was a 
Saviour for sinners, that His name was Jesus Christ, that 
He can take away sin and give heaven. He told me 
also of the wonderful works which Christ wrought, as 
well as of His greatness. Thus, not only by what I 
heard from my teachers, but also by reading God's word, 
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I came to feel that I was a sinner; by the mercy of Jesus 
Christ, and the help of the Holy Spirit, I moreover felt 
that if I died then I should be cast into hell. This was 
a distressing thought to me, and it led me to prayer, and 
to search Grod's word still more than I had done. Before 
I knew the evil of sin, I thought nothing of lying, 
theft, and many more grievous sins ; but now I feel my- 
self under restraint, and am afraid to sin. I feel that 
Jesus is ready to pardon my sins, and to save. This has 
given me courage, and I have ever since endeavoured to 
make Him my sole object of worship, and now feel my 
obligations to serve Him doubly great, inasmuch that 
He should have passed others by, the members of my 
family, and selected me as a vessel of mercy. Salaams." 
"Masulipatah, Sih June 1853." 

In the early years of the Masulipatam school, one of 
the greatest trials arose from the constant illness and 
deaths among the children. It was thought at first to 
be occasioned by the peculiar delicacy of the Indian con- 
stitution, but such is not the fact; the probable cause is 
the hardships to which they are exposed in infancy, 
especially the want of proper food. The most common 
complaint is a species of dropsy, which, after much suf- 
fering, carries them oflF in a few days. In the spring of 
1854, Mrs Sharkey lost six of her most promising girls, 
and sickness prevailed to an alarming extent among the 
others. Mrs Sharkey says, ** To our elder girls, and to the 
school in general, this sorrow has, I trust, been greatly 
blessed. The death of each girl is associated with several 
solemn but pleasing incidents. The intense agony of 
each of the little sufferers was a convincing proof of the 
misery of sin, while their early deaths powerfully taught 
the uncertainty of the youngest life. Their earnest 
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prayer, their humble confession of sin, their child-like 
faith, and their dying words, were all of use to our sur- 
viving children, so that we desire to bless God for the 
chastening we have had, and now only look for the fruit, 
which such a process is designed to produce. I trust 
our young friends in England will not be discouraged 
to hear of the deaths of their protegees, but rather bless 
God for His work of grace in the tender hearts of the 
poor little children they have helped us to educate, and 
enable us, by their steady and increased contributions, 
to appropriate their offerings in the support of many 
more children, to whom, from want of funds, we have 
been obliged to refuse admission. Symptoms of scarcity 
have led avaricious rice merchants to raise the price of 
grain, so much so, that the poor labourers, unable with 
their scanty wages to purchase a sufficiency of food for 
themselves and their large families, have clubbed to- 
gether, and committed a serious breach of the peace, by 
breaking open the shops, plundering almost everything 
that came in their way, and even insulting the European 
justice of peace. This, however, has caused no change 
in the price of grain, and the poor people unable to main- 
tain their children, are bringing them to us, and most 
earnestly soliciting admission for them into our school; 
but, as I have said, we have been constrained to deny 
their request, as we have no stated provision for the 
children. I would I could stimulate our friends to 
greater exertions on our behalf in this heathen land, 
where sin and Satan reign supreme, assisted by a thousand 
forms of religious error, to which ignorance, superstition, 
and caste, bind many millions of immortal beings." 

The school now numbered sixty children, boys and 
girls, of whom forty-eight were Pariahs, The girls' 
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schools generally are filled with the same class of chil- 
dren; that is because, when Englishwomen desired to 
extend the blessings of a Christian education to their 
Indian sisters, the respectable class would not suffer their 
daughters to receive the benefit. But Mrs Sharkey's 
boys' school was expressly founded for the poor; for 
those poor outcasts who were excluded from other 
schools, even mission schools. There were many diffi- 
culties to encounter in establishing it, but by patience 
and stedfastness Mr Sharkey overcame them all, and at 
the end of a few years he sent the following report of its 
progress: — 

" I now rejoice to inform you that in January last, 
after much previous fluctuation, my little school renewed 
its operations on a plan which has successfully secured 
an unusual regularity of attendance, and a marked im- 
provement in the studies of the pupils. One interesting 
Brahmin lad, of about eight years old, two Shoodrah 
boys, and eighteen Pariahs, of ages varying from six to 
thirteen years, and of somewhat more than ordinary 
respectability, compose the entire number of the school, 
which is now efficiently conducted by an educated Brah- 
min, and closely superintended, and carefully examined 
once a month by myself. I have held three such exa- 
minations since January last, and I have on each occa- 
sion felt much gratified with the result The history of 
our beloved Lord, the Proverbs of Solomon, Geography 
of India, Telugu Synonyms, and Arithmetic, are the 
studies of my first-class boys, who, moreover, write from 
dictation, and practise reading Telugu manuscript writ- 
ing. This last is reckoned by the Hindoos as an essential 
part of education, and I am inclined for a time to in- 
dulge them in this and some other requisitions, which, I 
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am persuaded, will not be urged when the superiority of 
the English system of imparting knowledge is felt by 
the people in general. Our good bishop, in his last visi- 
tation tour in February, paid us a visit, and saw both 
our girls' and boys* school, and expressed himself grati- 
fied with what he saw. I am thankful that my boys 
have now a very fair chance, if they would only con- 
tinue to apply themselves to their studies, of fitting 
themselves for a position in their own society, higher, 
by several degrees, than that to which gross ignorance 
and long degradation have consigned their fathers. 

** I am endeavouring in every possible way to raise 
the native character. Grace alone must accomplish 
that, and crown every effort of ours. The Pariahs and 
lower orders of the Shoodrah caste, as I have before 
observed, are generally employed by the European 
community in this country as butlers, dressing-boys, 
dog-boys, cooks, horse-boys, and so on. It very fre- 
quently happens that the master sets an ungodly 
example to his servants, or carelessly commits his cellar 
or pantry, or, perhaps, even his money to them. The 
servants then drink and steal, deceive and tell lies, curse 
and swear, until their masters find them out, and send 
them to prison, whence, after a time, they come out, tell a 
story of their own, and manage to get emplojmaent again. 
It is, indeed, almost incredible that association with men, 
apparently Christians, and possessed of choice privileges 
and superior knowledge, should render the heathen worse 
than they were before their connection with their Euro- 
pean masters. This is true of nine cases out of ten, as 
far as I have seen ; and I have fully made up my mind 
to lead my native pupils to seek other spheres of life 
than those I have now named. With this view, I have 
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commenced teaching some of the older boys one of the 
trades of this country. The one I have selected is rattan 
work, which will, I trust, by and by yield them a suf- 
ficiency, and enable them to maintain a certain amount 
of independence, which is so essential for the formation 
of a right character. One or two such trades will pro- 
bably work well, raise the present standard of industry, 
and, under God's blessing, be a means of drawing out 
more satisfactorily the right amount of love for Jesus and 
His people. For Christian servants and dependents, 
when they seek baptism, frequently do it to please their 
masters, and throw off the profession as soon as they are 
dismissed. It cannot be quite so, when they transfer 
their one service, or exchange it for an honest, humble 
trade, in which, with industry and becoming independ- 
ence, they may verify the saying, ' It is better to give 
than to receive.' I have indeed no objections to the 
heathen, or even Christians, being employed by such as 
are godly, but I have strong aversion to their seeking 
service in the families of men worldly in the extreme. 
I bless God that my little school is now likely to go on 
welL Without this school we should not know what to 
do with the poor boys who have been surrendered up, as 
it were, to our mission under circumstances deeply in- 
teresting, and clearly indicative of an over-ruling Pro 
vidence connected with the extension of the Lord's work 
in this heathen land. For instance, some eight months 
ago, just as I had returned home after my Sunday duties, 
a poor, ill-clad, emaciated looking boy, about eight years 
old, came to me and said he was an orphan ; that for 
some time he was an inmate in a Mohammedan family, 
whence he was ejected ; that he then tended the cattle 
of a shepherd, who gave him a little rice by way of 
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wages, but that the shepherd could not maintain him, 
and directed him to the missionaries. I listened to his 
tale, and at once took him into my school, where he has 
been going on quite to my satisfaction. I find him an 
intelligent, active, and simple-minded lad. His progress, 
too, is good, for he can now read easy sentences, and 
repeat the Ten Commandments, the Lord's prayer, and a 
part of a short catechism. Another lad,* the son of a 
shoemaker by caste, was received by me under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. His father, who belonged to the 
Madigee or shoemaker caste, used to go about exhibiting 
a big ugly shoe, which, he said, was worn by his god, 
Yishnu, at Tirpattee, a great religious resort. This shoe 
was brought to me, when I had a long conversation with 
the poor deluded man who hawked it about. He deli- 
vered his shoe to me, to the amazement of all my 
heathen servants, and has ever since been coming to me 
for instruction, though his village is as far as twelve 
miles from Bander. For the last six mouths he has been 
residing in our immediate neighbourhood, and his son, a 
pleasant looking lad of open countenance, has been read- 
ing in my school. I do not like caste, and have there- 
fore, unmindful of consequences, enrolled this poor out- 
cast among my boarders, and shew him as much kind- 
ness as I do to the other boarders. Not a word of oppo- 
sition was said, and what surprised me most was, that 
my teacher, a respectable Brahmin, once employed by 
Mr Fox, did not hesitate to teach a boy, whom to teach, 
or admit within a distance of half-a-dozen cubits, is 
deemed an unpardonable offence by the laws of Hindoo 
caste and religion. Now, both these boys have been 
with me without any stated provision whatever ; and if 

• Afterwards George Wheeler. 
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yon have no objection, I shall at once appropriate the 
subscriptions you have sent towards their maintenance 
and education. The first of these lads, I omitted to say, 
is the son of a caste woman, who was a ruined character, 
which so worked upon her mind that, after selling her 
son to the Mohammedan mentioned above, she threw 
herself into' a well and expired. Henry Fox is quite a 
comfort to me. I trust he is growing in grace, as well 
as in knowledge. He assists me in looking after the 
younger boys, and is altogether a well-behaved boy." 

. '^ There is also another cause which renders necessary 
the establishment of these vernacular schools : I mean 
the want of Christian teachers for the small village day- 
schools. Our Christian congregation consistsi for the 
most part, of people from the lower classes. For the 
hundreds of villages which lie scattered over our exten- 
sive district, we have no vernacular teachers. We had 
none to supply those villages, which during our recent 
tours expressed an earnest desire to have Christian schools 
in them. These circumstances have led me greatly to 
desire to enlarge my boys' school, to furnish suflSicient 
means of honest livelihood to our young men, and send 
out teachers prepared and fitted by Grod's Spirit to teach 
their ignorant countrymen. Just as we were revolving 
these thoughts in our minds, a house in ruins, with a 
limited ground attached, most conveniently and admir- 
ably situated in the midst of a part of the native town, 
where the lower castes reside, was sold by the govern- 
ment, and bought by us for eighty-four rupees, i. e., £8, 
8s. The house is large enough for a school of sixty 
boys, and there is besides space enough to erect an addi- 
tional room for another sixty boys. After purchasing 
the house, we have set about repairing it, our superin- 
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tendent being an honest and clever Hindoo architect, 
who, for faithful services rendered to the Government for 
upwards of twenty years, now enjoys a decent pension 
granted to him by the State. These repairs will cost 
500 rupees, or £50, a large sum, which we have ventured 
to borrow, believing that our friends will come forward 
and help us in carrying out our plan of placing more 
generally than we have hitherto done the blessing of a 
Christian education before the humbler gi^^des of Hindoo 
society. For this purpose the right house has been 
■procured. Grreat efforts are being put forth by various 
societies just formed in this presidency to publish suitable 
school-books in the vernacular languages, so that we seem 
.to have arrived at the right point of time for giving our 
.school for boys that pre-eminence which we have long 
wished it to occupy. There is, indeed, a day-school, in 
which our esteemed brother, Mr Noble teaches, but it is 
intended exclusively for the higher castes. A great work 
is in course of progress in this superior English school, 
.and the day perhaps is not far distant when well-educated 
natives will be found in it desirous of dedicating them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. But we want a school 
for the lower orders, and such a want has not been fully met 
hitherto. In connection with our vernacular school for 
boys, we have, as you know, an industrial branch, and 
the trades hitherto taught have been weaving, mat, um- 
brella, and basket making, and also hats, trades best 
suited to the humbler position of many of our boys. The 
leaves of the palm are easily obtained, and make excel- 
lent whitje mats and white waterproof umbrellas. The 
leaves of. the date, as easily acquired, are used by us for 
hat making. In regard to weaving, we are not satisfied 
.with the native loom. It is a very crude and clumsy 
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machiiie, bbliging the weaver to sit on the ground, with 
bis feet stuck in a hole dug in the earth to the depth of 
half a yard ! During the rainy season, when the ground 
is quite wet, these holes are filled with water, and the 
weaver is obliged to suspend his work for weeks and 
weeks. The labour required by this loom is very great, 
and the return it yields is disproportionate. Eight hours 
of hard work per day realize, at the end of thirty days, 
about four rupees, i,e. eight shillings, and with this a man 
has to support himself, his wife, and family, of perhaps from 
two to six children. After giving the native loom a fair 
trial, and finding that it will not answer our purpose, we 
have constructed two looms after an English pattern, 
worked by wheels requiring comparatively but little labour, 
and yielding a decent profit. About one hundred miles 
north of Masulipatam there is a factory, the property of 
Messrs Arbuthnot & Co., Madras, where English looms 
are employed in manufacturing cloth, or piece goods of 
every description. To this factory we have sent Thomas 
Cave and Herbert, under Henry Pox's care, and they 
are now there learning how to use the English machine, 
so that as soon as our house in the towQ shall have been 
repaired, we purpose setting up our newly-made looms, 
and continuing the other trade of making umbrellas, 
mats, and hats, and by and bye to introduce carpentry 
also. In all this our humble desire is to be led entirely 
by God's good providence, and to seek, under His bless- 
ing, to raise our converts from their present low condi- 
tion of slavish dependence on the mission for support, 
and to enable them to lay themselves out in usefulness 
to their heathen neighbours." 

We have already said that, with few exceptions, all 
the instruction given to these children is in Telugu ; as 
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time went by Mr Sharkey added constantly, by transla- 
tions to the store of vernacular literature. In the report 
of the boys* school, in 1858, we find the following sub- 
jects of study enumerated: — In the Scriptures, first three 
chapters of the book of Genesis, the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, and the harmony of the Gospels, a book of Scrip- 
ture extracts, the Church Catechism, Indian Geography, 
Natural History, the Multiplication Table. " Henry 
Fox and Thomas Cave," writes Mr Sharkey, " are now 
able to afford us material assistance ; the former is becom- 
ing more and more useful to the mission. His attention 
to the Scriptural studies of his pupils is very gratifying, 
and he himself is not ashamed still to take a lesson from 
me on the harmony of the Gospels every week. He is 
trying, I think, to do all the good he can to his heathen 
relatives and friends, and it is very pleasing to notice 
the deep interest he takes in one of his sisters, whom he 
has been the means of placing in our female school 
He accompanies me on my itinerating tours for preach- 
ing the gospel in the heathen towns and villages." 

The girls seem at this time to have made a still 
greater progress in their studies ; in the report for the 
same year, among the subjects at their annual exami- 
nation we find enumerated, in addition to the Scriptures, 
Modern Geography, Indian Geography, History of Eng- 
land, English Grammar, Telugu Grammar, Natural His- 
tory, and Arithmetic. All the children, both boys and 
girls, are taught sacred music, in which they greatly 
excel. Mrs Cotton, wife of the Sessions' Judge at Ma- 
Bulipatam, who was present at the annual examination, 
gives the following interesting account of it: — " I have 
much pleasure in recalling the happy scene of this morn- 
ing, which, from having resided now some years in Ma- 
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sulipatam, I have often seen repeated, and always with 
increased gratification. The flourishing state of this 
native girls' school, is a speaking test of the energy and 
capacity which, in spite of surrounding prejudice and 
apathy, have successfully pursued a great object. For 
when we see the material out of which warm-hearted, 
lively, intelligent. Christian characters are formed, we 
can hardly over-estimate the greatness of the work, or 
the piety and love which prompted it. 

" We saw to-day upwards of sixty girls who had been 
some nine years, and varying from that period down to 
a few months, under Mr and Mrs Sharkey's roof. By 
their exertions and prayers, and the help of their Chris- 
tian friends, these girls are fed, clothed, and, judging 
from the improvement every six months, blessed with 
instruction of a very superior order. After the reading 
of a psalm, and a very simple earnest prayer in English 
from Mr Sharkey, the examination commenced with the 
younger classes in Telugu. Mr Sharkey translating both 
questions and response. The seven junior classes are 
taught by native monitresses (the girls of the first class), 
who had evidently most carefully instructed the little 
ones, whose replies, though often low-voiced, were ready 
and correct ; even tiny children replying cheerfully, and 
with evident attention. Indeed, one cannot but be sur- 
prised at the general self-possession of Indian children; for 
instead of being upset by the novel spectacle of so many 
white faces and European costumes, their whole atten- 
tion seemed given to the subject in band, so that some 
one in the class was sure to give an answer to the exa- 
miner. Mr Sharkey's Telugu is so clear and emphatic, 
that even tyros in the language can follow his meaning, 
and the children are fortunate in having their religious 
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instruction conveyed in such an impressive, earnest, yet 
kind manner ; for many is the smile and token of good 
understanding exchanged. One little Hannah, particu- 
larly, was as hright and arch as a little English pet, and 
felt quite elated at heing lauded in a column of spelling. 
She knew b-a-c-k, the Telugu meaning being given to 
each English word they learn. The very youngest child 
wrote Telugu words on a black board with white chalk, 
with a firmness and roundness little English beginners 
rarely attain. The pretty Telugu characters are much 
more varied and complicated than ours. It was inter- 
esting, too, to hear them pronounce Scripture names with 
true oriental accent, such as Egypt, * Mizraim.' All 
were well acquainted with the history of Joseph, the 
subject of this year's examination, and the lower classes 
were also questioned about what they read and learnt of 
the natural history of the lion ; a beast none of them is 
likely to see, as there are no Zoological gardens in India. 
I do not know what English children would say to the 
comparison of one of the little girls, that the lion was 
usually four feet hiph, about the height of a donkey I 
The third class passed a very interesting examination in 
Indian history, describing the various parts of Masulipa- 
tam itself, in which the predecessors of the English had 
left traces of their rule ; such as Holland-pettah and 
French-pettah. The tombs of the old Dutch inhabitants 
are nearly the only picturesque remains that Bunder can 
boast of. The girls pointed out the N. E. and N. W. 
passages, by which the English attempted to reach India, 
whilst the Cape of Good Hope was still in possession of 
their rivals, the Portuguese. 

"It was strange and interesting to hear from Indian 
lips the time-honoured names of Sir Francis Drake and 
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Cavendisli as the first British discoverers, or rather visits 
ants of this country, dow exhibiting throughout its length 
and breadth traces of English thought, manufacture, and 
supremacy. These very little ones are themselves most 
striking instances of Crod's love and purposes of mercy 
towards their oation in sending, as they remarked in the 
course of the examination, teachers to them across the 
sea. Mr Sharkey had himself instructed them in this 
history, from a book of his own compilation and transla- 
tion. The first class were examined, among other things, 
in the geography of Palestine, both questions and answers 
being in English, the latter given. with a purity of accent 
rarely found among natives, which quality also adds a 
great charm to their singing of English words. Various 
hymns in that language, and Telugu, formed a most 
agreeable interlude during the examination. Among 
these, the younger ones sang " Children go to and fro " 
with great spirit; and the first class sung HandeFs Hair 
lelujah Chorus in parts, their sweet high voices keeping 
most perfect time; and most affecting is it tp listen to 
Christian hymns from the lips of these young converts." 
At the time of this report, eleven of the girls supported 
by the Coral Fund had been baptized, and three, Mary 
Devonport, Elizabeth Fox, and Charlotte Elizabeth Olli- 
yant, were communicants. 

As the years passed over, Mr Sharkey encouraged the 
young people, when they grew to man and woman's 
estate, to marry. The first was Elizabeth Fox, who 
married a religious young schoolmaster of the Bajah- 
mundry mission, formerly of the Shoodra caste, and 
Henry Fox, who married Rachel, the writing mistress 
of Mrs Sharkey's school. They still continued, however, 
to be much tried by the deaths constantly occurring in 
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their little community. In 1859, they lost some of their 
most promising girls, hut not without a good hope that 
the youthful sufferers slept in Jesus. These deaths were 
followed hy one which was a still deeper source of grief 
to them; at the close of the same year, Henry Fox 
departed to his rest. Mr Sharkey says, ''I have sad 
tidings to communicate. Our much valued Henry Fox 
is no more. In our last report we told you how ill he 
had heen, and how, even then, he was hed-ridden. 
Shortly hefore his death he had himself carried to our 
schoolroom, and for nearly an hour sat conversing with 
me on various suhjects. He seemed deeply grateful for 
all the mercies vouchsafed him during his trying sickness, 
and was most desirous of recommencing his school duties. 
We agreed that he should come and stay with us, and 
we promised to have a room ready for him and his wife, 
and their infant, by the end of the month. That he 
rested entirely on Jesus for salvation I have no doubt, 
and that he was even a rejoicing heliever I think I might 
safely say. AH through his illness he was well looked 
after by his aunt, his father heing hlind, and his step- 
mother rather indifferent. He was constantly visited hy 
our Christian people, and I had many a pleasing conver- 
sation with him, as he lay on his bed scarcely ahle to 
move. At first, I thought he was sorely tried by Satan. 
He hegan to entertain serious doubts aboat the truth of 
Christianity, and seemed to have no peace or joy. But 
this soon passed off, and his mind never again betrayed 
the slightest hesitation to receive and appropriate the 
hlessed truths of the gospel. And, as I said before, at 
the time he called on me, I found him rooted and 
grounded on the only true foundation, Jesus Christ. 
We had scarcely prepared for him his room, when intelli- 
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gence arrived that he was no more. He died most sud- 
denly, but a while before his death, he called his blind 
father to his side, and besought him to inquire into the 
claims of Christianity, to seek to become a Christian, and 
to join him in heaven. Then, calling on the name of 
Jesus, he quietly expired. 

''We had a cofiSin made for him, and this was the first 
body we conveyed through a portion of the native town. 
It is our practice, before the coffin is removed, to have a 
prayer. There was poor Henry's coffin, surrounded by 
nearly the whole village. Some of our native Christians 
being present, we knelt down, and I offered up a Telugu 
prayer. Not a whisper was heard. Many began to 
weep after the prayer was over, and all looked on with 
interest, as the coffin was put into a palanquin, and 
quietly taken to its last resting-place. How different all 
this striking solemnity is from the indecent haste and 
noise attending a heathen funeral ! 

'' This is, indeed, a solemn time with us. The cholera 
is raging in our town to an extent it never did before. 
Many around us are dying ; some of our servants have 
been carried off, and here we are, in the Lord's hands, let 
Him dispose of us as it seems good to Him. We desire 
to feel our unprofitableness more and more, and we feel 
sure that though we die, the work of the Lord cannot and 
will not." 

During the hot season, in the month of May, the chil- 
dren have their holidays. Some goto their own homes; 
some remain with Mr and Mrs Sharkey, who seem to 
make great exertions to afford them pleasure. '' Often 
at these times," says Mr Sharkey, " they sit together 
in groups, and with needlework in hand, sing tune after 
tune without ever feeling tired. Sometimes, long before 
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it is dawn, the rich sounds of harmonious music greet 
our ears from the children's dormitory. Sometimes a 
sweet hymn tune is the last thing sung and heard before 
retiring to rest at night." The history of these pleasant 
days is well given by many of the girls in their letters to 
England. We do not think there is a more striking 
proof of the success of these earnest missionaries, in 
drawing forth the faculties of the young female Hindus, 
than the great alteration which has. taken place in the 
style of the letters recently received from them. There 
are few arts more difficult to communicate to them, than 
that of letter-writing. In former years, their letters were 
scarcely anything more than a collection of texts. It is 
not so with our little African friends ; with them the ac- 
complishment seems indigenous ; and the everyday affairs 
of life are discusised with a lively intelligence, lesembling 
that of an English child. The young Hindu girls are 
now making a progress towards the acquisition of the 
same facility. The following are extracts from letters 
they have lately addressed to theip friends in England ; 
the originals are, of course, in Telugu: — 

Harriet Grant, {G, Akshee). — " In the month of May, 
the examination of the school took place, and then we 
had a month's vacation. We spent four days of this at 
the beach. We used to walk out every evening, and 
pick the shells on the sea-side, and sometimes bathed in 
the sea, but we never went far, for we were not all of 
us strong." 

Esther Jane Munro, (Kolladee). — " My place in my 
class is the fifth. There are five baptized girls in this 
class. I greatly desire to be baptized, and to be one of 
Christ's children. I am very fond of singing. Even in 
play, several of us join and sing. We have a fine open 
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play-ground, which is surrounded by green grass. We 
have also a small flower-garden, but I do not know the 
English names of the flowers in it. They say there are 
beautiful flowers in England, How I should rejoice to 
receive some. If you could kindly put them into a little 
note, and some flower seeds too, I shall be thankful." 

Lucy Martyn, (Adee). — " Madam, I rejoice to tell you 
something of a rejoicing nature. Some months ago, an 
infant was found in a grove of trees, near a village called 
Chullapilly. The child was given to Mrs Sharkey. The 
child was twenty-three days old when she came to us. 
Mrs Sharkey is bringing up this child. It has been 
baptized, and is called Minnie. We amuse ourselves 
with this little one. She is a little laughing girl, and 
goes to every one freely. All say that Minnie is a good 
child. It is instructive to have this child at our house.. 
We are taught to ask God to give us a mind like that of 
this little child, and if we ask, we are sure to get it. Mr 
and Mrs Sharkey had enough to do before, but their work 
is now doubled. The little child I am speaking of was 
ill unto death lately, but through God's great mercy it is 
better." 

Sophia Arnold, (MahaluTcshmee), — " I wish very much 
to see you.* My meaning is to see your likeness and 
possess it I shall be very grateful to you for a letter if 
you have leisure to write." 

Fanny Katharine, {Seetha), — " Sometimes a subject 
is given us to write, a short theme. I am fond of doing 
arithmetic. I lost a few places in my class lately, but I 
am trying, and I hope I shall regain my place. I do 
plain work, and can work dolls* clothes too. We went to 
the beach during our vacation, and I wished to stay there 

* t. €., The lady who supports her. 
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for a long time, but the many high sand-banks round the 
house, and the high winds, which were -very hot too, pre- 
vented our cook from doing our dinner well, and we 
returned home. When we have a holiday, we are not 
idle, but read or sew.*' 

RosiNA Francesoa, (Peerman). — "We usually spend 
our vacation thus : the first hour of the day we devote to 
reading the Scriptures, then we sing a few hymns. This 
done, we take our sewing until four o'clock in the after- 
noon ; at that hour we go and wash our faces, comb our 
hair, and get out on the play-ground, and have our 
games. This is our hot weather. We hope to have 
some rain shortly, and then it will be cool ; the grass 
will again be green, the dry ponds shall again be filled, 
and the cows will rejoice, and cultivation begins. I 
shall finish with many salaams." 

Charlotte Ollivant. — "All the children of our school 
are, by Grod's mercy, well, I used formerly to rule the 
copies in the school, and set them, and also mend the 
pens for Telugu writing, but now I have a class of little 

girls, whom I teach to read The Scriptures teach 

us that God will hear the prayer of faith ; I therefore 
pray that, as I have known Christ, my poor mother, and 

sister, and niece, may also know him Along 

Bezwara we have the telegraph. This seems very won- 
derful, for it is the means of conveying messages from 
one place to another so swiftly ; — from Bezwara, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Rajahmundry, and many other parts. One 
day Mr Sharkey took us with a gentleman who had once 
been in the Telegraph Office, and this gentleman sent 
messages by the telegraph to a friend of his at Bezwara, 
and received replies, just as if they had been close by 
each other, and talking. We were standing by this 
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gentleman while this was going on. I thought, when I 
saw this, that the wisdom God has given to man must 
be very precious; yet how many, wise in such things, 
are ignorant of Him from whom they receive it ! But 
this reminds me of what is said in the Book of Job, 'The 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.* " 

Helen Plumptre sends many grateful salaams, and 
writes thus : — " Madam, the private examination of our 
school has taken place. I then received the Bible sent 
me from England. ... I am very desirous to be bap- 
tized, and I have asked for baptism. Kindly pray that 
mine may not be a vain wish. ... I desire to embrace 
Christianity, and wish that my father and mother and 
three younger brothers would do so too, they are heathens. 
This is the time of our holidays; some of the youngest 
children have gone to their homes to spend them there, 
but most of us are in school. This is our hot weather; 
at this time we have very hot winds blowing as hot as 
fire; the fields get scorched, and the cows have no pas- 
ture, and yet it is surprising that these starving cows are 
worshipped by men. At this season men die from the 
heat, and the washerwomen get very little water for their 
washing. We have also clouds of dust, which soil our 
heads and make us very uncomfortable. Our books and 
clothes too are covered with dust. Gentlemen, at this 
season, get tatties made, and have water poured over 
them to keep their houses cool. It is because our 
country is so hot, that we have no pretty flowers." 

It was with great delight that Mr and Mrs Sharkey 
saw many of their pupils setting up among the heathen 
the beautiful example of a Christian family, and many 
of them engaging also in the work of Christian teachers. 
Domestic life is the little kingdom of womanhood; as a 
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daughter, a sister, a wife, a mother, a woman fulfils her 
calling on earth. Hard indeed is her lot when the gates 
of her own small domain are closed against her; when, 
in a heathen country, the very name of home is ur^knowh 
to her, and all the honours and all the loyalty due to her 
domestic reign withheld. As Christians, we must rejoice 
when the gospel is made known among the heathen ; the 
salvation of an immortal being, whether man or woman, 
is to the glory of Christ our Kedeemer, and a benefit, the 
greatness of which eclipses all the good gifts which be- 
long only to this world. As women we must rejoice, 
however, in the happiness of woman, and look with eyes 
of tender sympathy on those who, born as little girls to 
the miserable lot of the heathen, have now become, from 
the Seethas and Mahalukshmees* of Hinduism, the Eliza- 
beths, and Marthas, of the Church of Christ. It is there- 
fore with more than ordinary pleasure, that we give the 
short and simple story of our married pupils at Masuli- 
patani, extracted from one of Mrs Sharkey's late letters. 
Kotee, now Harriet Hillier, was once a little heathen 
of the Shoodra caste ; she was about eight years old when 
received into the school in 1851. She was comparatively 
innocent of heathenism, and being so young, was bap- 
tized. She was supported through the Coral Fund by 
friends at Melksham. Elizabeth Fox by friends at Dur- 
ham. Lucy Bannow was the protegl of very constant 
subscribers to the Coral Fund in Ireland. All these 
girls, except Harriet Hillier, concerning whom we are 
not sure, have been for some years communicants. Mrs 
Sharkey speaks of Martha as "very earnest;" of Lucy, 

* Mahalukshmee is a name always dismissed by the mibsiouaries. It 
is a very common one among Hindoo girls, and is tiiat of the goddess 
of the cholera, small-pox, &c. 
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as a '' most exem{>lary girl, a simple-minded, true child of 
(rod, conscientious, diligent, and obedient;" of Elizabeth, 
as " sedate, obedient, and modest." Of Harriet Hillier, we 
may hope that she is ' not far from the kingdom of Grod/ 
but she is a caste girl, and so far as our experience of 
the missionary schools is concerned, young Hindoos of 
that rank encounter more obstacles in entering upon the 
narrow way, than those of a lower grade. We trust that 
her friends, and those of all these girls, who have shewn 
such unwearied kindness and patience in their support, 
during so many years, will not now cease to remember 
them in their prayers ; that they may be worthy of the 
happy place they have obtained, as the wives of Christian 
loving men, helpers meet for them in the mission work, and 
and faithful mothers of their children. Mrs Sharkey says : 
• " Harriet Hillier was married, on the 2d April 1860, 
to a young man of the name of David John, a catechist 
•in the service of the Society for Propagating the Grospel 
in Foreign Parts. She will accompany her husband t6 
Moulmein, a station in British Martaban, where there is 
a large number of emigrants from S. India, to whom 
David John is to preach the gospel, and open a mission. 
Harriet came to us in July 1851, and was with us for 
•nearly nine years. She has read the old Testament, in 
order, as far as 1 Samuel; the history of our blessed Lord, 
from the four Gospels ; particular prophecies and their 
•ful61ment relative to Christ ; the entire book of Watts' 
Divine Songs, a little Bible Geography, an entire book 
on Indian Geography, a portion of Indian History, a 
little English, Telugu Grammar, the Church Catechism, 
entire, and selections out of Clark's Promises. In arith- 
metic she advanced as far as compound long division, 
and both her English and Telugu writing is very neat 
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and creditable. To personal cleanliness she paid due 
attention, and her habits were regular and industrious. 
She excelled in plain sewing, and her school work was 
generally well done. We wish we could conclude with- 
out a biU, At times she manifested a great deal of pride, 
received correction with a beui spirit, and though we used 
now and then to see her alone reading her Bible, and 
though her general attention to the means of grace was 
pleasing, we cannot say that she is a converted girl. We 
have, since her marriage, received from her several well 
written and interesting letters. God grant that the seed 
sown in her heart may yet take root, and bring forth good 
fruit abundantly. Her wedding has cost us £5, of which 
£2 was given her as her dowry, and the rest was spent in 
supplying her with an outfit, and helping her with her 
travelling expenses to Madras, whence she and her hus- 
band will (-D.F.) embark for Moulmein. 

" Martha Furnass was married, on 30th May 1860, 
only a few days ago, to our vernacular schoolmaster, 
Mamay-ya. She came to us in September 1851, and re- 
ceived adult baptism on the Slst August 1856. She 
was soon after admitted to the Lord's table, and has ever 
since been a regular communicant. That she is a con- 
verted young woman we have every reason to believe. 
She has read a great deal more than Harriet, both in 
English and Telugu. She has read in her class nearly 
the entire book of Daniel, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
She sings well, and is fond of arithmetic. There is a 
great deal of stability in her character, which will, no 
doubt, under God's blessing, make her doubly useful in 
her new sphere of life. Her wedding cost us £2. 

" You will no doubt rejoice to hear that Elizabeth Fox 
is once more with us. She and her husband are now 
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members of our mission, and have been put in charge of 
our Boys' Boarding School. Elizabeth seems peculiarly 
fitted for such a charge ; and it is hoped that, by her 
winning manner and consistent walk, she will succeed in 
drawing the boys towards herself. Her husband's ami- 
able disposition will be a great help to her in her new 
work. She is now in the position of a matron to the 
boys, besides teaching in the school and taking a singing 
class. The people that had the care of the boys before 
could not get on with them, and were very glad to be 
relieved of their responsible duties. The present change 
seems to satisfy all parties. 

Lucy Bankow was married, on the 2d of April 1860, 
to a vernacular schoolmaster in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society. She came to us on the 
23d May 1853, and has read in the same class with 
Martha Furnass. She has read the greater part of the 
Old Testament ; the four Gospels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles in the New Testament ; Prophecies, and their 
Fulfilment relative to Christ 5 the entire book of Watts' 
Divine Songs ; a little Bible Geography ; Indian and 
General Geography ; Indian History ; Telugu and Eng- 
lish Grammar; Outlines of Natural Philosphy; English 
History; and in Arithmetic, has advanced as far as reduc- 
tion. Her husband is a converted man. He has received 
all his education in our vernacular School, and his name 
is Venaikloo. About seventy miles from Masulipatam, 
several heathen families have recently given up idolatry, 
and ^mbtaced Christianity. These families have formed 
themselves into a congregation, and placed themselves 
under the Kev. T. T. Darling, a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society. It is to teach the children of these 
families, as well as the parents themselves, that Lucy 
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Bannow and her husband have been appointed to Baga- 
poor, the village where these families reside. They 
have a most important field of labour, in which we pray 
they may have grace given them to walk soberly, right- 
eously, and godlily. They are most usefully employed." 
When we recall the picture of the half-fed, half-naked, 
uncombed, unwashed, untaught little heathen, for whom 
this school was established, we shall surely confess the 
work is indeed one which has been wrought in the Lord. 
It is always delightful to hear the little ones learning to 
lisp the name of Jesus, and it is peculiarly delightful to 
see them brought from a state far more degraded than 
that of the childish beggars in our steeets, to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, and hear His words, and become teachers, 
and examples to others, and to their own parents also. 
" My parents continue heathen still," said Henry Fox, 
regretfully in one of his later letters; " they hear of Chris- 
tianity, but they make no inquiries about it, and I do not 
know when it may please God to convert their hearts.' 
The affection preserved by the Christian children for 
their parents, and the warm manner in which they shew 
it, is one of the most touching proofs of the blessed in- 
fluence of Christianity upon them. " We wish," says Mrs 
Sharkey, ** our friends could visit our school- room on a 
Saturday afternoon. They would see a string of wretch- 
edly clad and filthy old people, men and women, walking 
into the school-room, with little bundles containing bread, 
rice, or curry. Each bundle is then examined personally 
by me, to a^isure myself that the article brought is toell 
cookedy for often the most pernicious trash is given to the 
children, who are sickened by it. Then the children all 
run to their respective mothers, and sit down in groups 
on the floor of the room. A free conversation goes on 
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between the old and the young people, accompanied with 
a good deal of mirth and cheerfulness. Frequently the 
subject of conversation is religion, but what strikes us 
most, and draws us out in grateful praise to God, is, that 
the children looking so clean and so civilized by the side 
of their parents, instead of despising the latter's ignor- 
ance, and loathing their dirty appearance, cling to them 
with a love and fondness which we cannot describe. 
Truly Christianity elevates in every sense of the word. 
When we remember the low social states from which 
these children were taken, and the years of sanctified dis- 
cipline and scriptural instruction it requires to raise 
them, we own that G-od has most graciously blessed the 
means employed for the moral and religious welfare of 
the precious charge committed to our unworthy care. 
Every girl in our school is a different child to what she weis 
when with her parents, and what she might have been had 
she not come to us. . Their clean appearance and growing 
habits of cleanliness, their respect, aud in some cases 
love, for truth, their attention to their work, their obedi- 
ence and industry, are all pleading marks of an improve- 
ment with which their own parents are struck. But 
what has been accomplished, under God's forbearing and 
pardoning mercy, is only a fraction to what yet remains 
to be done." It is so indeed, for in reference to this sub- 
ject, the Inspector of Schools, in his report for 1859, says, 
'* I have in my former reports borne testimony to the 
excellence of the instruction imparted in this school, and 
to the care and attention which are bestowed on the 
pupils by Mr and Mrs Sharkey. Every year I see some 
improvement in it, new branches of study being intro- 
duced into the higher classes, and a higher standard 
being hy degrees attained in the lower. It was painful 
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to hear Mr Sharkey's reference to the general darkness 
now existing. His school consists of but fifty-nine girls, 
yet there are 20,000 uneducated and uncared for women 
in the town alone, and 166,000 in the district ; among 
these, some 16,000 in the district are widows; some of 
them perhaps only a few months old, who from their 
childhood upwards will know nothing hut degradation 
and contempt." 

Nor are the boys and men in the village districts of 
Bunder in a less ignorant and degraded state. Never does 
Mr Sharkey go on his itinerating tours without longing 
to leave a schoolmaster and a Christian teacher here and 
there in these dark places. How, by God's blessing, 
these schools at Masulipatam have become central insti- 
tutions, from whence the little threads of light are be- 
ginning to creep through the adjacent villages^ shall be 
related in our next chapter. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Our Barrier Reef; or the Village Schools in Bunder. — IroproTement 
in the district. — The Eolair Lake. — Thomas Cave in the Pig-stye. — 
School at Desarpetta. — School at Oodugupetta — Ragapoor ; Native 
Teachers sent out from Masulipatam Schools.— Beizwara. 

IE schools, of which we have spoken in the last 
chapter, are in the town of Bunder, or, as it is 
generally called hy Europeans, Masulipatam. 
The district hearing the same name has of late years 
risen to a higher degree of political and commercial im- 
portance on account of its situation between the two 
rivers of Kistna and Godavery, where the great irriga- 
tion works have been recently carried on, which, it 
is hoped, may afford a mode of transit for cotton to the 
English markets. Bunder is mentioned by Marco Polo 
in his eastern travels; at the present time the town 
itself and the surrounding district contain 13,000,000 of 
inhabitants. Thirteen millions of the human race, the 
greater part subjects of Great Britain, speaking a lan- 
guage into which within about twenty years there was 
not a verse of the Scriptures translated ! in which there 
was not a single Christian tract of the most elementary 
nature written, although the country had been in the pos- 
session of the English for nearly a hundred years I We 
have spoken in the preceding chapter of the nature of 
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Telugu literature, but the language itself is very sweet 
and musical, and greatly admired by oriental scholars. 

In addition to the Church Missionary Society, the 
London Missionary Society, the Free Church of Scot- 
land, and some of the American Churches, are labouring 
among the Telugus ; but the field is a vast one, and phy- 
sical misery and spiritual darkness overspread it. 

Our boys' school at Masulipatam had been instituted 
about ten years when Mr Sharkey carried into practice 
his long cherished desire of making schoolmasters and 
teachers of some of his most promising boys. Henry 
Fox had been taken to his rest, but .his contemporary, 
Thomas Cave, was judged capable of undertaking the 
charge of a village school in some of the heathen dis- 
tricts. Mr Sharkey fixed upon the vicinity of the Kolair 
Lake, about thirty miles to the north of Masulipatam. 
It is a fine sheet of good water, about 200 miles in cir- 
cumference. There are several large islands in it, and 
some of them are inhabited ; Mr Sharkey visited six of 
these islands, and found the people in a wretched state 
of barbarism. Their houses were for the most part filthy 
little hovels, with which their persons, habits, and man- 
ners corresponded to a very painful degree ; they were 
rude and ignorant. Of God they knew little or nothing, 
but they were quite alive to their own temporal interests, 
so far as they understood them. On the chief island 
stands a substantial idol temple, and in it a large image 
which Mr Sharkey said reminded him of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's. It might not be quite so large, but it was large 
enough, and very frightful. The people had many lu- 
dicrous stories to tell of this dread idol, and one and all 
seemed afraid to approach where the monster was seated. 
Mr Sharkey was allowed to go into the temple and see 
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everything in it, and had an opportunity of preaching the 
living God in Christ in the very presence, as it were, of 
the devil. 

Here, at a place called Prattipad, as schoolmaster 
and teacher, he settled Thomas Cave and his young 
wife Ehoda, encouraging the latter to commence a 
little day-school for girls. **I hless God," says Mr 
Sharkey, " that he has disposed this dear young man to 
give up all his comforts which he enjoyed so fully at 
Masulipatam, for the many privations to which his pre- 
sent isolated position exposes him. He has not even a 
proper house to dwell in, a pig-stye seems infinitely 
superior to his present, I trust temporary, abode. The 
Church Missionary Society has very kindly given fifty 
rupees, that is £5, towards the erection of a small cottage 
for Thomas, hut it will cost twice as much to build 
one for him. I hardly think I shall be able to build 
him a house this year." 

So Thomas and Bhoda cheerfully laboured on in the 
" pig-stye." God blessed the work. A year or two 
afterwards the boys in the school were reported as having 
made very creditable progress, and one of them was 
studying with Thomas for the office of a village school- 
master, and also receiving instruction preparatory to bap- 
tism; a family, consisting of a man, his wife, and two 
children, had also placed themselves under Christian in- 
struction. The temporal circumstances, however, of the 
little mission were by no means improved. The village 
had been sorely visited by the small-pox and the cholera. 
There was not a dry spot in it, and Thomas's wretched 
hovel was by no means waterproof. His wife was expecting 
her confinement daily, and fresh difficulties had arisen 
respecting a site for building Thomas's house on. The 
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(Government refused to give a spot of ground in the vil- 
lage, but had no objection to selling it for fifty-one rupees, 
or five pounds two shillings, which Mr Sharkey could 
not afford. Pleasant picture this, and rather startling 
to those who dream of the beauty of an eastern dwelling 
in the gorgeous loveliness of an eastern land I 

The second village school was established at Desarpetta. 
Here *were stationed Mamayya and his wife, Martha 
Furnass. Their house is a more comfortable one than 
that on the Kolair Lake, and they express themselves as 
very happy in their work; they have a house large 
enough to accommodate both themselves and their 
scholars. 

The third school is at Godugupetta, in the vicinity of 
Masulipatam. We are not sure whether Herbert or 
Joseph is the master of this school. Nineteen children 
attend it, of whom four are girls. 

The fourth school is at Mulkaputuam (properly 
Malcom's Petta), about one mile distant from Masu- 
lipatam, The residents of the settlement are all 
shoemakers (madigee), and, consequently, the lowest of 
the Hindoo castes. To teach them, George Wheeler, 
himself a madigee, has been appointed. This appears 
to be the most flourishing of all the schools, and the best 
supported by the natives themselves; the villagers not 
only pay the small tuition fee required for the education 
of their children, but have also erected a schoolroom at 
their own expense. It consists of bamboo walls covered 
over with leaves of the palmyra, and will last, if not 
burned down by heathen enemies, at least for two years. 
There are eighteen boys in the school, and everything 
goes on favourably in it. 

The fifth vernacular school is established at Chilaka- 
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lapudi, about a mile distant from Masulipatam. A 
suitable house has been secured, and Mr Sharkey has 
appointed Chenchooramiah and Jean Baptiste as masters, 
each giving half a day to this new school. 

We have reason to bless God for the establishment of 
these schools, and that agents have been raised from the 
long-despised Pariahs and low-caste men of India, to act 
as Christian schoolmasters and teachers among their 
countrymen. But there still remains the difficult ques- 
tion of support. The Church Missionary Society judge 
that the support of schools, except in a very limited 
degree, cannot be considered as direct missionary effort, 
which is rather to act upon the heathen masses of the 
population ; they therefore appropriate only a small por- 
tion of their funds to education. With regard to these 
village schools, the Society pays the salary of three 
masters, and contributes to the support of a fourth, but 
it is evident there are many other expenses which must 
be met. In Desarpetta, for instance, Mamayya having 
such a good house, the rent is £3, 12s. per annum; 
every schoolmaster needs some sort of a dwelling; 
stationery, maps, slates, and books also are absolutely 
needful. Then, as the schools increase, more masters 
will be needed, and ten rupees, or one pound each per 
month, is the least that can be given to them ; provisions 
are more scarce and dear than formerly, and it is not 
desirable that the means of the schoolmasters should be 
insufficient for their respectable maintenance. The poor 
natives are not able to give much, it is with difficulty 
that the schoolmaster in these village schools collects the 
fee, small as it is, for the daily tuition, and sometimes it 
is not paid at all. Christian education, we were about 
to say, is a blessing not appreciated by ignorant heathen, 
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but it is hardly just to roake that observation, in this 
case, when we see how many are both willing and anxious 
to avail themselves of these village schools for their 
children ; some allowance must be made for their extreme 
poverty ; at the same time, it is sad to think that genera- 
tion after generation are bom, grow up, and die under the 
rule of England in heathenism ; the little ones — if the 
parents will perish in the wilderness, let the little ones 
at least possess the land. 

The schools of which we have been now speaking 
are all in the vicinity of Masulipatam, there is 
another ** barrier reef" from Mr Sharkey's institution at 
Bagapoor, near Beizwara. Lucy Bannow is the mis- 
tress of this school, and the following is the history of 
its formation. 

Beizwara is a station, about fifty miles from Masuli- 
patam. Perhaps some of our readers may recollect Char- 
lotte 011ivant*s description of her visit to the Telegraph 
OflSce, and her surprise at seeing a conversation carried 
on by a gentleman, a friend of Mr Sharkey's at Masuli- 
patam, with another person at Beizwara. At a crowded 
Mela,* in a place near the latter town, it happened one 
day that the Kev. T. Y. Darling had been preaching in 
vain to the thronging multitudes; they could not hear, 
they would not listen, to any Christian instruction ; their 
hearts were mad upon their idols, and the abominable 
pleasures of heathenism. Vexed and discouraged, hardly 
able, from the pressure of the people, to keep standing 
ground for his feet, Mr Darling withdrew. On the out- 
skirts of the crowd he found a few scattered groups. 
Here, somewhat withdrawn from the shouts and the noise 
of the festival, he made another attempt to speak. He 
* A henthon festival. 
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was heard quietly, and without opposition, and after 
having addressed the people for some time, he left the 
place and returned to his own dwelling. 

The missionary, probably, was not much satisfied 
with his morning's work. It is very sad to see a multi- 
tude of people, not only reject the truth, but refuse even 
to hear it. In the afternoon of the same day, however, 
word was brought to him that six men had arrived in 
the neighbourhood of the mission house, stopping within 
a few yards of it. An invitation to enter was imme- 
diately given, and accepted. The men sat down, and 
salutations were given and received. They were from 
Ragapoor, a village twenty-four miles from Beizwara; 
some were cultivators, others weavers, all persons of a 
good position, and having a moderate portion of this 
world's wealth. No missionary had ever been seen in 
Ragapoor ; only one little feeble mission message, in the 
shape of a tract, had found its way thither. A native 
Christian had once or twice visited a neigbouring village, 
preaching against idolatry, and teaching the people 
there was but one true God. This knowledge, com- 
municated from one to the other, at length reached 
Ragapoor, and with it the intelligence that many in 
distant parts, and other districts, had become His wor- 
shippers. 

Upon no individual had this knowledge made so much 
impression as upon Yenkiah, the head man of the village. 
Slight and vague as it was, it yet entered into his heart, 
and some hidden influence there, led him to despise his 
idols. The conviction grew and strengthened, he knew 
not how. At length he had a remarkable dream, which 
terrified him, and from that moment he ceased from all 
outward acts of idolatry. He refused to be present, or 
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allow anj df his family to be present, at any heathen cere- 
mony, declaring that 'Hhe gods of the heathen are lifeless 
blocks and stones, which possess no virtues, save what 
superstition and fear have falsely attributed to them." 
He persisted, amidst the ridicule of his people, that he 
would serve only the ** one God the Saviour." One, two, 
three years passed, and without further light or further 
help, the man persevered in his determination. It was 
some friends of his who had heard Mr Darling on the 
outskirts of the crowd ; they had hastened to tell the 
news to their companions, and the result was, in the after- 
noon of that very day, this little company of villagers 
from Bagapoor, with Yenkiah among them, presented 
themselves, stopping humbly a few paces off, at the mis- 
sion compound. 

They now related the purport of their visit, and asked 
to hear what the missionary could teach them concerning 
** the one God, the Saviour." They heard ; the mission- 
ary gladly delivered to them the message of the Gospel, 
and pointed out to them more plainly the way of ever- 
lasting life, through the redeeming love of Christ. Ven- 
kiah, folding his hands together, devoutly said, " This is 
the Saviour whom I will serve I" The rest, save one, ex- 
pressed the same determination. Mr Darling then read 
a few passages of Scripture, and they all knelt down in 
prayer. 

The following morning these men had another inter- 
view with Mr Darling, who promised to come to their 
village. After a few visits, he was so satisfied with the 
sincerity of their faith, that he baptized several — eight 
men, one woman, and seven children. The little church 
increased until it numbered forty persons, Mr Darling 
visiting them occasionally, and giving them instruction. 
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But now a school was required in which the children 
might receive a Christian education, and our flourishing 
school at Masulipatamwas able to supply the need. It 
is with much gratification we quote the words of Mr 
Sharkey upon this subject : — " We do not hesitate to 
affirm," he says, " that our schools owe their present 
efficiency and very existence, under Grod, to the large 
support rendered to them, year after year, by the Coral 
Fund. It is by means of this fund that Grod has enabled 
us to train every teacher we now have in the girls' school, 
and that some of our girls have been educated and made 
helps meet for young men, whose superior intelligence 
has placed them in spheres of great usefulness in the na- 
tive Church ; it is by the aid of this fund that we are still 
enabled to gather together, board, and educate so many 
as fifty-three boys and girls; and it is also through it 
that nearly every vernacular schoolmaster we have, has 
been trained and fitted for the duties of his calling ; we 
are very thankful for the help with which this fund has 
supplied us, when we see how greatly God has blessed 
this means for the advancement of His kingdom.*' 

The choice for Kagapoor fell upon Venaikloo, and his 
young wife, Lucy Bannow. Venaikloo had received his 
education in the boys' school at Masulipatam, and is, we 
hope, by God's grace, a truly Christian man. 

Before leaving the school so long her home, Lucy ad- 
dressed a very pleasing letter to the English lady who so 
long supported her; it was as follows : — 

" To Miss Stackhouse, Lucy Bannow sends her grate- 
ful salaams and humbly writes, — Madam, for the great 
interest you have taken in me and for your having so long 
supported me, I feel very grateful. I now desire, most 
humbly, to be remembered in your prayers. Remember 
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also all our school children, and the memhers of our family. 
I offer my best thanks for the letters and book- marker, as 
well as the books, you have with much affection sent me. 
I shall not, perhaps, receive any more gifts, as I am now 
married and out of school, and my younger sister only is 
now in school. By the Lord's favour, the family into 
which I have married are all Christians. They were 
of my family before, for I have married my cousid. 
In the part of the town where we live, my family is the 
only Christian one, and when we speak to the heathen of 
their souls, they are either unwilling to listen, or ready 
to deride. My husband and I expect to go soon to Baga- 
poor, which is about twenty-five miles distant from Beiz- 
wara, and he is to take charge of a school there. I think 
you would be interested to hear how the people of Baga- 
poor heard of Jesus. It was at a place called Mangola- 
gery, where one of our missionaries, the Rev. T. Darling, 
attended a great heathen festival, and preached Christ to 
the crowds that assembled there. The people of Raga- 
poor were also there, and for the first time heard the 
gospel ; their hearts were opened to it, and some of them 
soon after went to Mr Darling, requesting to be in- 
structed and baptized. And so, after a time, Mr Darling 
did baptize about forty persons, who are all going on con- 
sistently. It seems surprising, that though so many 
heard Mr Darling, so few believed. But it is the Lord's 
dispensation. You have mentioned^ my dear madam, that 
there is a special time when the kind friends interested in vs 
pray for me; what I wish to ask now is, that you would 
remember not only us, but also Ragapoor, where I am 
preparing to go very soon. I have wished to write in 
reply to the several letters I have received from you and 
others, but I have not been able to do so in school. I 
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hope, however, to write from Ragapoor, and to tell you 
all that takes place there. I hope, madam, you will not 
give up writing to me hecause I am married. I heg you 
will continue to do so.*' 

We desire to draw the particular attention of our 
readers to the passage marked in italics, and to point out 
in the present useful and happy condition of this young 
girl, the answers to these prayers. We would say to all 
helping us, in missionary undertakings, " Pray for the 
work ; let constant prayers, for wisdom, grace, and bless- 
ing in all that concerns it, ascend unto Grod in the name 
of J esus Christ." 

After Lucy and Venaikloo had been settled for some 
time at Ragapoor, we received the following report of 
their work from Mrs Darling. Ragapoor is an out-sta- 
tion of Beizwara, about twenty-five miles distant, it is of 
course under the superintendence of Mr and Mrs Darling. 
Mrs Darling writes, " The school now consists of feighteen 
girls and twenty-four boys, who are nearly all the chil- 
dren of our Christians there. The little congregation 
formed in that place is a source of great encouragement 
to my husband. To see them all assembling together every 
Sabbath in the little school-room, for the purpose of wor- 
shipping the only true God, and to hear their voices 
raised in singing hymns of praise to that Saviour who 
died for them, is very cheering; people who so lately were 
bowing down to blocks of wood and stone, are now rejoic- 
ing in the wonders of redeeming love. Lucy has charge 
of the girls, and her husband of the boys. The children 
have made satisfactory progress, anil we trust the teachers 
have both of them the love of God in their hearts. I 
have only been able to visit this place once a year, as 
the distance is so great ; with my own little family and 
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the boarding-school here, it is difficult to leave home. 
My husband is constantly out on his itinerating labours, 
and generally pays Kagapoor a visit of a week every 
month, so that he can report of it, and also strengthen 
the dear people in their faith. For all these schools we 
require the kind aid of Christian friends at home, to 
enable us to continue, and also to extend them. There are 
many persons in the villages around inviting us to come 
over to them and establish schools, but our lack of funds 
and efficient Christian agents is so great, we are quite 
crippled. The building we have erected at Bagapoor, as a 
school-room, and also as a place of worship, also a mas- 
ter's house, cost upwards of 300 rupees, or £30, of which 
sum we have only received £10, so that there is a debt 
remaining of £20, which sum we are anxious to have 
removed, and can only plead with our Christian friends 
at home to come forward and help us. Though that 
little school at Bagapoor is filled with Christian girls, a 
few heathen also attend. It is getting on very nicely, 
I am happy to say, and gives me much encouragement. 
We are now in the district, and living at our tent at 
Bagapoor." 

In addition to the seven teachers we have named above, 
as occupied in the village schools of Bunder, we have 
had the happiness of sending out some far beyond Ma- 
sulipatam or its neighbourhood. Harriet Hillier is at 
Moulmein with her husband, and it is with no small 
pleasure that we point to the present position and em- 
ployment of our Mary Devonport, the eldest daughter 
of the Coral Fund. 

** Our beloved Mary Devonport," writes Mrs Sharkey, 
"was married in September 1860, to a native catechist 
of the Society for Propagating the Grospel. In her we 
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have lost a well educated, and decidedly pious and skil- 
ful teacher; but we rejoice to think she is making herself 
useful in another portion of the same vineyard, and that 
her Christian influence, exerted with a peculiarly loving 
and winning manner, is felt and acknowledged by all 
her neighbours. Indeed, it is impossible to be in Mary's 
company for half an hour, and not to love and esteem 
her as a truly converted child of God. She writes most 
interesting letters to me, and to her mother, whom she 
was the means of bringing to a knowledge of Christ. 
You will be interested to know that, before her marriage, 
she invested all her savings, amounting to about eighty 
rupees, or ^8, for the benefit of her mother, whom she 
tenderly loves, and yet dear Mary was a most liberal 
donor to various objects of charity. A portion of her 
little salary* went towards her board and clothing, a por- 
tion was subscribed to our Poor Fund, a little was given 
to the missionary box, and the rest reserved for her 
mother. She used very often to say, * What return can 
I make to the Devonport children ? I wish I could shew 
them how much I love them!' Of you, she invariably 
spoke with much grateful affection. Dear Mary, when 
she was with us, had the care of the missionary box en- 
trusted to her, and you will see from what we are going 
to tell you, how diligent she must have been in main- 
taining her charge. The first contents of the box,^ 
amounting to about £7, were laid out in the purchase of 
a communion cup for our Telugu congregation. The 
second contents, amounting to about £6, were spent in 
procuring a paten. The third time that the box was 

* As teacher in the Vernacular School, she was employed in this 
capacity, after she was grown up, by the Society for promoting Female 
Education in the East. 

N 
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opened, the money was given to the Patriotic Fund, for 
the relief of the sufferers from the Crimean war. The 
next time that the hox was opened, the contents were 
subscribed in aid of those that suffered from the terrible 
mutiny in 1857. The last time the box was opened, no 
less a sum than £10 was found in it, which was given 
toward the erection of our prayer-house. We mention 
these things, feeling sure, dear friend, that you will 
unite with us in ascribing all the praise to Him alone, 
whose dealings with our beloved child have been of the 
most marked character. Who can specify the value of 
a single soul? We have our blessed Lord's authority 
for saying, that it exceeds the whole world with all its 
mines of wealth. Our hearts overflow with joy and 
adoring gratitude, that by means of our poor, weak, sin- 
ful instrumentality, claiming for its reward only shame 
and rebuke, several of our children have been brought to 
a saving knowledge of the truth. We have just heard 
that it has pleased God to give to our Mary a son, an 
event which has rejoiced us all. Her husband is a 
steady Christian man. As a catechist, his duties are of 
a spiritual character, and you can judge of him when we 
say, that he has been put by his Society in independent 
charge of a station, which is not usually done. Naga- 
patam, where Mary and her husband are residing, is a 
seaport town, once the capital of the Dutch possessions, 
on the coast of the Coromandel." 

The Devonport Sunday School has fallen into other 
hands, and has long since ceased to subscribe to the 
Coral Fund; the children whose sixty little bags sup- 
ported the youthful Naga, are children no more; they, 
at least those among them who may yet be living, are 
like Mary, fulfilling, we hope, their duties in life as 
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young men and young women. Are tbey walking in 
the same path as she is, who was once the little heathen 
of their adoption? or, although the means of sending 
Christ's loving message to another, have they not had 
*' ears to hear it" themselves? Would that we could 
ask them I Would also we could call upon them to 
"rejoice" with us, especially those who offered their early 
prayers for Naga, over this " piece of silver" which Christ 
hath found for the Lord's household. Nevertheless, we 
shall not be without sympathy ; our " friends and neigh- 
bours," who have encouraged and helped our work in the 
case of other children for many long years, will, we are 
sure, be partakers of our joy, as regards our Mary, 
the eldest daughter of the Coral Fund. There are now 
about fifty-one children, or more, supported by the Coral 
Fund, who are receiving a Christian education in the 
Meisulipatam school. With humble thanksgiving we 
acknowledge to the Lord, that from Him only hath come 
this good thing. 

The work commenced in the rural districts of Masuli- 
patam can only be looked upon as the faintest beginning 
of that which, as Christians, we are called upon to per- 
form. New scenes of labour, new calls for help, are 
constantly presenting themselves. " I left home," says 
Mr Sharkey, giving an account of one of his itinerating 
journeys, "in 1861, on the 7th April. On the morning 
of the 15tb, I found myself in a dense forest, of about 
seventy-five miles in extent. Our journey through the 
forest was along a pretty good pathway, over undulating 
ground, surrounded by hills covered with leafless trees of 
various kinds and sizes. The dryness of the season was 
in unison with the parched appearance of the surround- 
ing scenery, and, with the exception of a few evergreens 
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and their sweet-scented flowers, there was nothing for 
the eye to rest upon with satisfaction. Here and there 
we had to cross the dry bed of a narrow mountain tor- 
rent, out of which we were obliged to supply ourselves 
with drinking water, by digging three or four feet deep. I 
saw little or no open country, and very few marks of 
cultivation, until I reached the western side of the river 
Godavari. In the very heart of the forest there are 
several small Koi villages, in one of which I had a long 
conversation with some of the residents. Their houses — 
rather huts — were clean, but themselves were no speci- 
mens of personal cleanliness. The women were better 
clad than the men, while the children went about naked. 
The countenances of all were very peculiar, rough, irre- 
gular, and wild. They believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Being, but worship an idol to propitiate the 
wild beasts of the forest. They have no temples, no 
annual festivals, and no caste distinctions. They favour 
the idolatrous mark on the forehead, retain the tuft of 
hair on the crown of the head, burn their dead, and en- 
courage early marriages. They, however, re-marry their 
widows. They are exceedingly ignorant and supersti- 
tious. Such are some of the Kois I met in this journey, 
who live as it were intermixed with the brute creation. 
They have a language of their own, but they understand 
Telugu, and are able to express themselves in it pretty 
freely. The history of these people is still, I believe, a 
mystery. Are they an aboriginal race distinct from the 
Hindus? What is the extent of their country? What 
their numbers and language? Is the latter only a spoken 
one ? All these questions require to be answered before 
anything definite can be advanced regarding these rude 
tribes. That their country borders on our Telugu dis- 
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trict, is a fact; and is it not humiliating to think that 
nothing has been done by the English people during the 
hundred years of their sway in India towards civilising 
and evangelising a people whose hatred of caste renders 
them infinitely more accessible than the Hindus?* 

Mrs Darling would be very glad to see the help of the 
Coral Fund extended to her own school at Beizwara. 
She writes, " Our little girls* school is, I hope, now im- 
proving, but it has met with great opposition, the preju- 
dice against female education is very great. Sometimes 
I have had about sixteen in attendance, then suddenly 
they would be all removed, some report having been 
spread that we were going to make Christians of them. 
I must tell you at once that it is not a caste school ; any 
child of any caste would be admitted were she to come. 
At the present time I have eight boarders and five day- 
scholars. It is but ^ the day of small things,* though 
not to be despised, and we require much faith and pa- 
tience in our labours. The work is the Lord's, and He 
will bless it, and in His own good time remove every 
obstacle. The kind sympathy and prayers of Christian 
friends at home is a great comfort to the missionary. 
To know that he is remembered at the throne of grace 
by Grod*s people, is indeed a heart-cheering thought. 

" The teacher of my girls' school is a young woman of 
the Grolla caste, who was a scholar in my little girls' school 
at Masulipatam some years ago. Whilst there God was 
pleased to bless the instruction given to her, and she left 
her own people, broke her caste, and after further in- 
struction, was received into the visible church by bap- 
tism, since which time we have been much pleased with 

* The Charoli Missionary Society have now in contemplation a mi«- 
sion to the Kois. 
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her consistent walk, and we believe she really loves her 
Saviour. Our hope is that she may he the instrament, 
under Grod, of bringing many more to love Him also. 
She has been the means of drawing a younger sister to 
join her, who has also broken caste, and is living in the 
boarding-school. 

" In about a fortnight the schools at this place will 
undergo their public examination. We expect the chil- 
dren will afford much satisfaction, as the teachers have 
been taking very great pains with their work. May God 
have mercy on us, and pour out His spirit on our labours, 
unworthy as they are! There are some children who 
attend our schools here who are quite destitute. Some 
are of such special interest that I ought just to mention 
them to you. The mother of two of them, a Christian, 
is so poor that my husband allows her s^ trifle per men- 
sem for her support, and she tries to earn a little more 
by spinning ; four others are orphans, who are at pre- 
sent maintained partly by the native Christians, but 
thereby the pressure on our own means is considerable. 
We should be very happy if you could aid to support 
some of these four children. £3 per annum for each 
would help us much. I should feel very grateful also 
for a small box of things for my little girls. Strong 
common chintz to make them clothes as presents at their 
examination, and needles, scissors, &c., would be very 
acceptable." 

In the village day-schools, which form our Barrier 
reef, we are performing one of the most satisfactory 
offices of Christian charity, we are helping others to 
help themselves ; helping a long oppressed people, 
lying under the fear of their own brethren, who stand 
looking down upon them, and saying, '^ If a Brahmin 
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desires to speak to a Sudra, let him say to another man, 
' Tell this Sudra so' — this is the law,*' helping them to 
regain the place in Grod*s creation, where He himself 
placed them ; we are carrying out God's law, the law of 
oar creation, and the teaching of our Bedeemer, " All ye 
are brethren ;" and when the little ones in India begin 
to lisp in their own language, the Tamil, or still softer 
Telugu, the beautiful precepts and promises of our faith, 
and to learn Christian songs, and sing to their parents 
at home, we trust there is "joy in the presence of 
the angels of God.*' 




CHAPTER VIII. 



Poor Schools. — Miss Giberne's School at Madras. — ^The Rev. B. R. 
Meadows among the children. — Picture of Madras by Mrs Gray.— 
Discouragements in the School. — Two hopeful children. — The little 
group at prayer. — Labours of the European ladies in India. 



IJJR Schools being poor Schools, schools for the 
poor of our own empire, our readers will, we 
^*^*^^^ trust, not feel surprised to see the order of 
things somewhat reversed, and Madras, the capital of 
the Presidency, occupying a lower place in our story 
than the less important town of Masulipatam. In fact, 
our Coral work began in Africa, and spread from thence 
to Masulipatam, and later to North-West America 
and North India. But it is not with Madras, as the 
great town of South India, and the head-quarters of 
eight Missionary Societies — English, Scotch, American, 
and German — that we have to do, it is only with 
one small girls' school, in the Eagapuram district, 
where, in 1853, we placed one little girl in a school 
which was just commenced, under the care of Miss 
Griberne, whose report of her pupils was, " They are just 
like wild frolicsome animals out of the forest." 

Our first account of Madras, and of the children there, 
we received from the Kev. K. E. Meadows. He says. 
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" My work at present is, to assist at the Mission Chapel 
at Black Town.* You do not perhaps know the particular 
class of people to whom we preach. They are the so- 
called East Indians, or Eurasians — that is, they are the 
offspring of Europeans who have married native women. 
These have grown up to be an important class, number- 
ing as many as 10,000 in Madras, and speaking, for the 
most part, the Tamil, and English too. The main 
feature of their character is one of extreme indolence 
and want of perseverance. This last is accounted for by 
the fact that no East Indian can ever hold the chief place 
in government offices, the head being invariably a Euro- 
pean. Where they have been entrusted with responsible 
posts, they have, for the most part, acquitted themselves 
well. There are three missionaries, for instance, in 
Madras who are East Indians. Mr Bilderbeck, an East 
Indian clergyman, has ten preaching places in Madras, 
where the majority of his audience are heathen. 

" I go every Friday to a little native girls' school, 
where, after having gone round the school, and seen some 
learning their letters by writing in the sand, others, a 
little more advanced, with the palmyra-leaf book and the 
stylus, I take the first class, hear them read a chapter in 
the Tamil Testament, and then catechize them. It is 
delightful work, and the children seem highly gratified. 
I think that the smile of a native child is a beautiful 
sight. Their dark eyes brighten up, and then their 
beautifully-formed white teeth stand in contrast to their 
brown faces, presenting a very pretty picture. They 
were reading to me the other day the 7th chapter of 
Kevelations. When I directed their attention to the two 

* This suburb of Madras is so called from being inhabited almost 
exdusiyelj by uatiTes. 
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last verses — which describe so beautifully the state of the 
redeemed in glory — and when I asked them whether 
they should like such happiness as that, it would have 
done your heart good, as I hope it did mine, to see their 
bright faces beaming with delight. 

" The other day I went to a choultry, where twenty or 
thirty men, women, and children had taken up their 
abode. Some were grinding their " curry stuff" for their 
meal, others were lighting fires, others sitting on the 
ground. ... Mr Bilderbeck stood up, and read 
the Bible to about twenty who gathered around him. 
An old man, a Romanist, confessed to him that the cross 
he wore on his neck could do him no good ; he would not 
take it off, because he feared the priest. He then said, 
* If it were not right, why did G-od allow it to be worn ?' 
A worshipper of Siva, with his mark on his forehead, was 
standing near. Mr Bilderbeck asked the former what 
he would say if the Sivaite used the same argument in 
favour of his mark ? The man was silenced. Mr Fenn 
then said a few words to them in Tamil, and I, according 
to custom, talked to the children. They seemed highly 
delighted to hear two Englishmen trying to talk their 
language." 

'^ Last night you will be glad to hear that we had 
a missionary meeting in the girls* schoolroom of our 
little parish. Fenn took Tinnevelly, I took New Zea- 
land, and told them about Tamahana ; and Mr Moody 
ended with West Africa. We hope on Sunday to give 
them missionary boxes. 

" Yesterday I went with one of our missionaries, Mr 
Bodgers, to some schools, and after that to hear him 
preach in the street. This I often do, only I mention this 
to shew what difficulties stand in the way of the preach- 
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ing of the gospel in Satan's kingdom here. We had 
seated ourselves under a verandah by the side of the 
street, and Mr Kodgers had been reading of the * Mar- 
riage Supper,' I was going on enforcing and explaining 
it to a crowd of people who soon assembled. First, there 
came a man who is worth describing. He came bustling 
along, and I could see by the pressing forward and his 
restless look, that he meant to oppose. He came and 
stood quite in front of us. In his hands was a long 
bamboo stick as tall again as himself. His hair was 
black, long, and hanging about in all directions, as if it 
knew not the sight of a comb. His beard was long, 
black, and shaggy, his eye was keen and piercing, and 
his whole appearance forbidding. He wore no hat, or 
turban, and his only clothing was a dirty cloth, and ano- 
ther which he occasionally pulled over his shoulders. 
He began in the most excited manner to argue with Mr 
Eodgers, at one time in Tamil, at another in Hindustani, 
pulling his long beard and tucking up his long cloth, 
throwing about his arms,- and in every respect shewing 
symptoms of great excitement. He left after a little 
time, and Mr Eodgers proceeded. . . . It is very 
difficult in such time to look with the eye of faith to 
One * who sitteth above the water-floods.' 

Our school at Madras did not prosper ; no sooner had 
we got two or three children than they were gone again. 
Of only two, Mary Tanner and Veduthun, could Miss 
Giberne write hopefully ; of them she says, * I have just 
called Mary Tanner, and asked her for a message to Eng- 
land ; she answered, * Salaam I' I asked her for an Eng- 
lish text ; she said, * Create in me a clean heart.' Then 
a Tamil one was asked for, and she said instantly from 
Numbers, * God is not a man that He should lie.' She 
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kDowB all her Tamil letters. Yeduthun was called ; she 
has a good pronuDciatioD in English. She also sends 
' Salaam!' She was asked if she could tell what she was 
learning ; she said she was learning to write on sand 
verses or texts, to count, a catechism, forms, such as 
squares, triangles, <fec. They are both very good chil- 
dren, they get on very nicely ; they are very young, and 
do not yet work or write, but I can send you their cot- 
ton, which they learn to spin at school. On Good Fri- 
day, when Mary Tanner was not well, and could not go 
to church, she took her little reading book and read her 
little words of her own accord." 

Miss Gibeme felt an affectionate interest in her little 
family, as appears in the following account of the distri- 
bution of presents among them. She says, " I divided 
the most interesting things that came in your box amongst 
your children, but could only give them to two, as all 
the elder girls behaved ill, and made a noise in school, 
so I added my punishment to the master's, and put all the 
things into an almirah* with glass doors. They were 
charmed with the dolls, &c., and exclaimed with delight 
as I put them in ; the dolls, I think, are the greatest 
treasures ; we have not yet played with the wolf and the 
lamb. I have some shirts which my children have made 
for the little Africans, which I hope to send you in Sep- 
tember." We had another hopeful little one belonging 
to this school, who received the name of Maria Carus. 
She was the orphan daughter of heathen parents. En- 
closed in this letter came two in Tamil, which trans- 
lated were as follows: — ** Mamma, — How I try to be a 
good child in the school. I have received what you did 
send me, for which I send plenty salaams. The next 

* A sort of cabinet. 
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month T am going to be baptized. I will be a child of 
God. Christ's blood will make me more clean from my 
sins. — Maria Carus." 

" My Dear Lady, — I am trying to be a good child. 
The schoolmaster and schoolmistress are teaching me 
Grod's lessons, by which we learn good sense. We praise 
God for the good which we receive by the means of 
Christ. We are all praying for you. — Mary Tanner." 

Miss Giberne, who had laboured most earnestly and 
devotedly for many years among Indian girls, now gave 
up the school into the care of Mrs Gray, the wife of the 
Eev. William Gray, of Madras. Mrs Gray gives us the 
following pretty picture of Madras in a letter to some 
friends in England. 

" My brother* has been making an interesting tour in 
South India. He says, it is indeed happiness to witness 
with his own eyes those blessed seeds of Christianity 
springing up, which so many fathers of missions, and 
martyrs, and missionaries, have toiled and laboured for. 
Only think of the joyful prospect it would have been to 
Henry Marty n, to have seen missionaries, and catechists, 
and converts, emerging in such numbers from the dark- 
ness of heathenism ! My brother was in Tinnevelly the 
first day of the year, and was awakened at midnight of 
the old year by the songs of the Christian school children 
under his verandah. Very early in the morning he and 
the missionaries, with the catechists and people, assem- 
bled for a service, and, to his great astonishment, he and 
the missionary were overwhelmed with showers of gar- 
lands, and limes, and other fruit. Was not this a pretty 
welcome? We matter of fact English people should 
think it very odd to treat our ministers so — should we 

* The Rev. P. S. Royston. 
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not? But it ought surely to make us grateful to Him, 
who has caused the labours and prayers of His people to 
abound in a harvest of blessing." 

** And now, I daresay, you will like a little account of 
Madras. It is very unlike a European city ; or, indeed, 
a city at all. It extends over nearly ten miles, and you 
imagine you are in the country in some of its broad roads, 
crowded with natives, with hedges of prickly-pear and 
bamboo, and perhaps rows of the banian-tree, with its 
long fibrous arms, creeping down into the ground again ; 
and its branches alive with squirrels and crows. Black- 
town, where we live, is the only part that looks like 
town. The Fort, where the soldiery are, and an old 
church in which a Missionary and Bishop Corrie 
are buried, the Government offices, indeed all business 
offices, all the missionary establishments, including oui 
own, Boman Catholic chapels in plenty, Armenian, 
Mohammedan, Hindu places of worship, all are crowded 
together in Blacktown. A sad, long list of the latter 
can be pointed out from our roof or verandahs, enough 
to make one's heart sink. The space in between is filled 
up with native dwellings, which look low and miserable, 
too like the generality of their inhabitants. The streets 
are thronged with natives, either on foot or in their 
comical-looking bandies, of which I mean to send a 
sketch home some day. There is a kind of verandah in 
front of the houses or huts, in which the seller sits amidst 
little heaps of grain, or plantains, or cocoa-nuts, or 
chatties, i, e. earthenware vessels, or curry stufils, as the 
case may be. There is sometimes a little niche, in which 
there is a god, the one the family worship ; sometimes 
a string of sacred leaves, to scare away evil spirits. Then 
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every here and there is a lighted pagoda, with its fright- 
ful- looking images, and perhaps an idle^ proud Brahmin, 
sitting by himself eating his rice outside. The children 
are rolling about in all directions, most of the little boys 
with scarcely any clothing, but of all the pitiable objects, 
for children here, as everywhere, look so merry, that 
you only pity them in contemplating their sad future. 
The old people, and especially the old women, look the 
most abject and deplorable ; they seem as if every 
fountain of thought and feeling were dried up, and their 
neglected persons and wrinkled faces altogether make 
one's heart ache. 

" This is not a description of one street, or two or 
three, but a mass of streets, which are collectively called 
*the Bazaar.' In other parts of Blacktown are the 
Burning-grounds, where the bodies of the poor natives 
are consumed ; there is something peculiarly painful in 
seeing the funeral processions wending their way to them, 
with the strange, discordant native music which is used 
on these occasions. 

**Now I think you will like a pleasanter view of 
Madras; so you ought either to ride over the pretty 
bridges along the Mount Koad, and enjoy the broad, 
park-like land on either side, which makes one almost 
fancy one's self in Kegent's Park, or else to drive along the 
sea-beach, and see the vessels at anchor, listen to the 
band that plays in the afternoon, and watch the masula 
boats struggling over the surf. Or you might pay me a 
call here and see the palace-like house, with its in- 
numerable columns and marble-paved verandahs, and 
the black servants at every turn. Then if you will walk 
in, you will think you are in a gigantic cage, for instead 
of being shewn into our room, you will see the whole 
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space of the house is one apartment, each space separated 
from the other by screens, or low doors; then you will 
see long puTiJcaSy extending the length of the room; they 
consist of a long frame, filled in with wood, <fec., accord- 
ing to taste, with a broad frill hanging from it, and ropes 
attached to it, which are pulled by a man in the verandah 
or on the staircase. Besides this novelty, you will notice 
that the walls are of snowy whiteness, composed of a 
native substance called chunam ; and you will be 
astonished at the number of doors and windows. Also, 
there is generally no carpet, nothing but matting on the 
floors; and no chimney piece. This is far too grand a 
description for our mission-house, but everything there 
is much the same, only on a small scale. This is the 
handsomest house in Madras, except the G-overnor's. It 
is inhabited by a Member of Council, who, like many of 
the influential men here, is on our Church Missionary 
Committee, and really interested in the subject of 
missions. 

" I must now close, as it is church night. I will 
copy out verbatim a prayer said daily at the heathen 
schools by the poor little scholars, to the tutelar 
divinity of children. You will hardly believe it. One 
of our missionaries, the one from whose writing I copy 
it, heard it repeated by the poor little things only last 
week. 

" * Oh Garapathi ! you who play, clapping your hands, 
you, who at once can eat ten cocoa-nuts, a bushel and a 
half or more of bruised rice, with sweatmeats in propor- 
tion, a hundred casks of mangoes too, look down and 
bless me!'" 

In consequence of there being at Madras a large poor 
Christian congregation, the objects and wants of the 
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school differ in some respects from tljose at Masulipatam. 
Poor Christian children and ignorant Eoman Catholics 
** almost as ignorant,'* says Mrs Gray, ** as the heathen 
themselves," are the class for whom Christian education is 
principally needed in this school. Miss Giberne often 
pressed this subject upon our consideration. The Eev. 
P. S Koyston, the Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society in Madras thus writes concerning it : — 

" Miss Giberne has stated the importance of receiving 
into this school the children of our respectable and de- 
serving, but poor. Christian mission agents and adhe- 
rents, rather than those of heathen natives. No doubt is 
entertained on this point by friends on the spot most 
conversant with the nature of mission work. Apart from 
the scriptural obligation of first helping the needy ones 
" of the household of faith," it is found in Madras prac- 
tically, that the influence of boarding schools such as this 
is more powerful when exerted in raising the standard of 
our Christian community, and preparing them for the 
great duties of life, than when providing for the children 
of heathen parents, who will, in most cases, have to re- 
turn sooner or later to the atmosphere and habits of their 
idolatrous relatives. With regard to payments, it should 
be borne in mind that the cost of living is greatly in- 
creased of late, and that a higher rate of support than 
heretofore is rendered necessary for the maintenance and 
instruction of these children. But the subject is impor- 
tant in another point. A portionless girl in India is al- 
most always unmarriageable ; whereas the possession of 
a few simple household implements is often a sufficient 
portion for the brides of the class of society from which 
many of the scholars are taken. Accordingly, in many 
of the schools in the Tinnevelly Mission, it has been 
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found important to form a small * marriage fund,' for the 
purpose of providing this necessary dowry for poor girls 
who have passed through the school to the satisfaction of 
the missionary. It is very desirable that the subscrip- 
tion for a child's support should allow of a small as- 
signment to such a fund in connection with Mrs Gray's 
school in Madras." 

Amidst all our disappointment, and sorrows, and re- 
grets over our little ones who came and went, Maria 
Cams and Mary Tanner still gave cause for rejoicing. 
Mrs Gray says, "Maria is rather a clever little body; 
Mary had a very serious attack of cholera some three 
months since, and we stood over her, hardly hoping 
that she would be spared to us. Great was our anxiety 
to know the real state of her soul, and as far as words 
could satisfy us, she gave us a quiet and happy ' reason 
of the hope that was in her.' The other children, with 
whom she is a great favourite, were praying for her, 
they said. I overheard one little group, and went in 
for a moment to listen ; they seemed sure their prayer 
would be literally answered. Poor little dears, and so 
it was I " 

" One of the great objects before me," says Miss 
Gibeme, "since I went to Tinnevelly, in 1844, was 
to discourage duplicity and lying, the great fault of 
Hindoos; and I think I see the result of that con- 
tinued effort in my school, now given up to Mrs Gray. 
I do hope there are several dear children who love 
the Lord Jesus; there is one decidedly. There are 
several whom I could mention, but it is not good for 
them. We are not always permitted to witness the 
result of our work ; the Lord said to me, in 1838, 'Go, 
work in my vineyard,' and I have not lost a zest thus to 
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labour." Several of Miss Gibeme's children, among 
whom was Mary Tanner, were baptized at the close of 
her labours. Mary Tanner was her godchild, and doubt- 
less enjoys in common with the others the benefit of her 
fervent prayers. 

We shall hope to see the number of our boarders in 
the Madras school increased ; and Mrs Gray also com- 
mends to the interest of the Coral workers her little day- 
school. These schools are of the same nature as those 
we are anxiously endeavouring to establish in connection 
with the Coral Fund in the Masulipatam district, and we 
hope this testimony to their efficiency in Madras will en- 
courage our friends to give us more help for those in 
Masulipatam. 

" We shall be delighted to receive any little rewards 
for our schools," writes Mrs Gray. ** Things suitable for 
prizes are so much dearer here than in England. Cheap 
little cotton boxes, scissors, thimbles, pictures, little 
books, anything ever so trifling is acceptable. For, be- 
sides the school on our premises you are interested in, 
we have three little vernacular day-schools for girls, and 
they require prizes too. They pay their little fee weekly, 
which, trifling as it is, is a very encouraging advance on 
their part. And some of the dear little girls are very 
interesting. Our late catechist told us only last week of 
one little child having carried the gospel to her heathen 
home, and many of them seem to love their school and 
their teachers. Common print, likely to wash well, 
for jackets and petticoats is most acceptable, and even 
short pieces can be turned to good account. Then I 
should like to interest you in my husband's little boys 
. of the same class. We find it much harder to get prizes 
for them than for the little girls. I think you would be 
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delighted to hear some of these little fellows stand a 
questioning on the gospels, as they did a few weeks ago. 
They greatly value writing materials, pocket handker- 
chiefs, jackets, &c. This year I employed the boarding- 
school girls in making a number of print jackets for 
them, which they seemed delighted with. So, if you did 
not mind helping the poor little boys rather than the 
little girls, it would, I think, be still more acceptable for 
them." 

We honour the work of the European ladies in the 
Indian schools. Few among us, perhaps, know how 
much self-denial is needed to follow the occupations of a 
useful and active life in a climate so uncongenial to 
English habits. ** We are just in the height of the hot 
season at present," writes the wife of a missionary at 
Palamcottah,* '^ and I believe none but those who have 
experienced it can form any idea of the intense heat. 
If a breath of air blows, it comes to you like a blast from 
a furnace, and everything you touch is quite hot, chairs, 
tables, &c.; if you put your hand upon them they feel as 
if they had been baked in an oven. When you take 
your things from your drawers clean, you might suppose 
that they had been hung as in England before a large fire; 
ihey feel quite hot. You may imagine that when we are 
longing to feel a sensation of coolness, this is rather dis- 
appointing. When you get into bed at night, instead of 
feeling anything like cold, it is just as if you were getting 
into a bed made hot by a warming-pan. At first, when 
I came here, I can scarcely tell you how much I suffered, 
and I made up my mind that I could never expect real 
comfort of body again. I confess to you I could not re- 

* Mrs Sargent. 
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frain from shedding tears, wrung from me by positive 
suffering, now and then, especially during the night, 
when the closeness is most felt, though we have no glass 
windows, and every Venetian wide open. Beside the heat 
of the climate, there are many petty annoyances, some- 
times ludicrous enough, though sufficiently worrying. 
The mosquitoes give you at times real pain, and the itch- 
ing is almost intolerable. At the moment I am now 
writing, around my eyes, constantly endeavouring to get 
into them, are. buzzing a number of tiny black flies, not 
larger than the head of a pin. These are called * eye 
flies,' and the irritation they frequently occasion is very 
great. I am sometimes obliged to write with a fan in 
my left hand, which is a great labour. If these flies 
enter the eye they occasion a tingling smart, and often 
produce what is called * country sore eyes,' a cause of ex- 
quisite sufi^ering. Since my arrival in Tinnevelly, now 
six years and a-half ago, no less than ten members of 
this mission alone have been removed from earth to 
heaven. Most have been, as is usual in this country, 
summoned, as it were, at a moment's notice. I cannot 
describe to you the deep solemnity which such events 
produce on the mind. We feel ourselves constantly 
reminded of the Saviour's own words, * Be ye therefore 
ready also, for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son 
of man cometh ;' but when I see the immense opportu- 
nities for usefulness with which I am favoured in this 
land, I feel that regrets would be altogether wrong, and 
that I ought to be constantly pouring out my soul in 
adoring gratitude to that covenant God who has vouch- 
safed me such undeserved privileges." 

When, under the exhausting influence of such a dim ate, 
a woman who has also to fulfil the duties of a wife and 
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a mother, devotes, as the wives of many of our mis- 
Bionaries do, her abilities, her energies, her affections to 
tlie education of native girls, it is surely worthy of the 
utmost sympathy and admiration, and surely also it 
should command from Englishwomen a rieady help, 
cheerfully and perseveringly given in the name of the 
Lord. 




CHAPTER IX. 



Tinnevellj. — " Our house in the Compound/ or the schools at 
Mengnanapuram. — Our Ellen. 



y^HO has not heard of that diamond in the crown of 
English missions, the Church of Tinnevelly? 
Where the communicants are counted hy thou- 
sands, the native agents by hundreds, and where the 
native ordained clergy almost equal in number the Euro- 
pean missionaries? Where a regular monthly succes- 
sion of catechists, supplied from the settled Christian 
districts, and supported from the funds of their native 
missionary society, form an itinerating mission for the 
especial work of preaching the gospel throughout the 
whole of North Tinnevelly ? 

Among the early stations formed in this district was 
Mengnanapuram ; here, succeeding the first missionary, 
the Eev. C. T. Rhenius, has laboured for twenty-five 
years, that earnest and devoted missionary, the Eev. J. 
Thomas, being faithfully assisted in all those labours 
which fell to her share in church and school, by Mrs 
Thomas. 

We have called this notice of the school, " Our house 
in the Compound,*' because it was in no wise the work of 
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the Coral Fund, but was provided for us. We had indeed 
an especial tie to it. Over the mantelpiece in one of our 
rooms hangs the picture of a heathen child, about eight 
years old, with the heathen mark tatooed upon her fore- 
head. This little one was the representative in the 
mission school of our own dear girls, by whose help she 
was for many years supported. This heathen child, 
" Ellen Hastings," has now become a Christian wife, 
mother, teacher. The following is a letter addressed by 
her, in December 1862, to that member of our family 
who had always undertaken the office of collecting the 
subscriptions for her education, and keeping up the in- 
terest of our young friends at home in their little heathen 
sister far away, whose act it was indeed to adopt the 
child, and rescue her from heathenism. The original 
letter is in Tamil : — 

'* Most honoured and loving Madam, — The humble 
letter of your child, Ellen Hastings, offering many 
salaams. Though I did not write to you for a long time, 
yet you have not forgotten me, but have thought of me, 
and kindly sent me five rupees through Mrs Thomas, for 
which I am very thankful to you. I intend to buy a 
cow for the Ks., with an addition of some out my own 
hand, and of contributing a fifth part of the price of its 
calf, when grown and sold, to the school where I am a 
mistress, either to buy a book, or for any other use. I 
am employed in the Mengnanapuram girls' day school, 
wherein eighty-eight girls are being taught by a master 
and a monitress, with myself. Each of the elder girls, 
from among the children who attend the school regularly, 
is appointed a mOnitress for a month in turn, so that the 
others may be encouraged. 
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"We take the girls every day to the Bungalow at half- 
past two o'clock to have their names called over, when 
Mr Dibb teaches them tunes. In our school there are 
fifteen children, less than seven years old, that can spell 
words of two or three syllables and repeat the Decalogue, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and many hymns by heart. 
I sometimes see two or three children sitting together, 
and singing hymns, when I praise the Lord for ful- 
filling His word in the Psalms, * Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, because 
of thine enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy and 
the avenger.* 

"In every place where Christianity is spread, the 
little children prove that they are called by the name 
of Christ. But the children of the heathen, or men 
having no peace in their conscience, use all sorts of bad 
words, and shew evil deeds. 

"There is a great difference between heathen and 
Christian children. Therefore, ' I thank thee. Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes.' 

*'We rejoice much because Christianity alone gives 
consolation to poor penitent sinners. Kind madam, a 
girl was bom to me on the 15th of August 1861. That 
dear child kneels down to pray when told to, and utters 
some indistinct lisping words. Though unable to walk, 
it calls out Amma, mother ; Akkal, sister ; Annan, elder 
brother, and makes salaams. I try to bring her up in 
the nurture, admonition, and fear of the Lord. Putting 
my trust in the Lord, I repeat the words of the apostle 
Paul, * I have planted, ApoUos watered, but God giveth 
the increase.' 
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" The Eight Reverend the Bishop of Madras came 
to Mengnanapuram on the 6th of Decemher 1862. 
On Sunday the 7th, he gave a very good sermon to 
the congregation, ahout 2000, assemhled in the Grothic 
Church, from Luke xxi. 33d verse. The people lis- 
tened very carefully; on the following day, he con- 
firmed 305 persons. On Tuesday the 9th, he visited 
Sattankulam, and came hack to Mengnanapuram to 
sleep. On Wednesday, the 10th, he went to Kadatcka- 
puramj and returned. On Thursday, he examined the 
schools in Mengnanapuram. In examining mine, he was 
very much pleased. 

*' Loving madam, I am very anxious to see the like- 
ness of your face. I shall be very thankful to you, 
if you will kindly send me one. I always remember 
you in my prayers, that the Lord may bless you, and 
that your labour in the Lord for me may not be in 
vain. I see you now through this letter, but 1 hope and 
pray to God that He may give me his grace to see you 
face to face in His kingdom. 

*^ My husband and myself give our humble salaams to 
you, dear madam, and to all your friends. 

" I remain, your obedient child, 

" Ellen Hastings." 

Welcome visitors were Mr and Mrs Thomas, when, 
during their last stay in England, we had the plea- 
sure of hearing from their own lips the commenda- 
tion of " Our Ellen's " sincerity as a Christian, and 
usefulness and happiness in her various important 
duties. 

It was the desire of Mr and Mrs Thomas to con- 
nect their school with the Coral Fund, to which we 
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gladly assented, and our best wish for all who may desire 
to adopt children there, is that they may enjoy the 
same blessed reward that has been experienced in the 
caseof "Our Ellen;* 




CHAPTER X. 

The School of the Prophets; or, the OoralFund Tnuning Institution 
in the Western Ghauts. — Mountaineers of the East.— First night in 
the jungle. — First Christian village in the hills. — Slave School.— 
First Baptism, and First Communion amonflf the Arrians.— Mrs 
Baker's School. — Future Teachers among the Arrians. 

^HEEE is no greater proof of the little knowledge 
we have of the vast countries which constitute 
our Indian empire than the fact, that we are 
continually meeting with tribes and races of men, of 
whose existence during the many centuries which we 
have held possession of their country, we have been, for 
the most part, ignorant. This is particularly true with 
regard to the people inhabiting the hilly and mountain- 
ous districts. Later observation has led to the opinion 
that all these races, however widely spread, from the 
mountains of Burmah almost to the borders of Grermany, 
have one common origin, though called by different 
names in the regions they inhabit, as Karen in Burmah, 
Santhal in the northern, G-ond in the central parts of 
India, and Katar and Arrian in the south. Humboldt 
mentions both the Indians and the Persians as being 
Arianic nations. * Of the Arrians of the Western Ghauts 
nothing scarcely was known by Europeans until within 
the last twenty years. 

* See Cosmos. 
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In 1848, the Kev. Henry Baker was in charge of Pal- 
lam, a Church Missionary station on the low tract of 
land lying between the Western G-hauts and the Indian 
Ocean, forming the coast of Malabar. Mr Baker is the 
son of a missionary, formerly Principal of the Grammar 
School at Cottayam^ in the same district, and belongs to 
a family who have numbered missionaries amongst them 
since the year 1724. He had had peculiar opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the people amongst whom 
he laboured, yet he knew nothing of the Arrians who 
inhabited the mountains almost in sight of his dwelling, 
except that he had heard of a people in the hills said to 
be truthful and moral, and as ancient as the hills them- 
selves. It happened, however, once, as he was out 
on a missionary tour, that three or four fine-looking 
men, differing both in features and dress from the 
natives of the country already known to him, came 
into his tent. He conversed with them, and invited 
them to remain the night, which they did, leaving 
early the next morning. Mr Baker thought no more 
of his new acquaintances until one morning his little 
daughter ran into his study at Pallam, to say " some 
curious-looking men had come." They were five in 
number, each from a different hill, and were come to in- 
vite Mr Baker to visit them, and especially to beg him 
to establish schools among them. This may seem a 
strange request, coming from such people, but the idea 
of a school was familiar to them, for, in Travancore, 
one of the few remaining portions of India subject to a 
native prince, there is a portion of land in every village 
set apart for the maintenance of a school and the provi- 
sion for the schoolmaster. Mr Baker, however, did not 
think it right to accept the invi|ation of the Arrians-, 
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his own duties were already sufficiently onerous, almost 
beyond his power to discharge, and he had no teachers 
whom he could locate as schoolmasters in a new mission. 
The messengers departed, but shortly after they came 
again and again. Still Mr Baker was unwilling; he 
had ascertained that the nearest way to the hill villages 
lay through forty-five miles of jungle, where the most 
deadly fever prevailed, where herds of wild elephants 
roamed about, where leeches in immense quantities in- 
fested the paths, and where coolies could with difficulty 
be procured, the Arrians themselves disdaining to work 
for hire. The mountaineers, however, were not to be 
discouraged, they persevered in sending their messengers; 
at length several of the heads of the villages came down 
and remonstrated. " Five times," they said, " we have 
been to call you. You must know that we know nothing 
right, will you teach us or not ? We die like beasts, and 
are buried like dogs. We want no money; we have 
plenty of rice, we wish to serve God, and not to be op- 
pressed by any one." They then offered to make a grant 
of land on their hills for missionary purposes, and waited 
about, determined, if possible, to carry off Mr Baker with 
them to their mountains. Thus urged, he consented to 
go ; not indeed to return with them, but to meet them 
the following week on the banks of a river in their hills, 
about thirty miles frqm Pall am, from whence they were 
to conduct him to their principal village, Combukuthie, 
where an assemblage of their people was to be collected. 
Accordingly, at the end of the week, Mr Baker sent for- 
ward two men to erect a hut on the spot indicated, as he 
thought it might not be possible to reach the village on 
the same night ; and a day or two afterwards, accom- 
panied by his brother, he started on the journey. 
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It was a fatiguing one ; the jungle was dense and hot, 
and for a great part of the way they had to walk ; at 
length, as night closed in, they reached the place ap- 
pointed, hut what was their dismay at finding neither 
their messengers, nor the Arrians, nor a hut, nor any 
trace of human beings, or human habitation! The dense 
jungle overhung the dark and silent stream, and the 
only opening through it was the narrow track by which 
they had descended to the banks of the water. 

" With aching heads," says Mr Baker, " and I fear 
with disappointed and angry forebodings, we laid down 
to spend the night on some boughs strewed on the 
ground, with a blanket spread over head to keep off the 
heavy dews. Soon, however, some Tamil merchants, who 
had come across the mountains, came to the river, and 
seeing us, crossed over on a raft, and lent us a little tent 
about six feet square. We were truly thankful for this, 
and it seemed very providential too, for rain came 
on during the night, which, in our exhausted condition, 
might have been very prejudicial to European constitu- 
tions. Next morning, having returned the felt tent to 
its owners, who would take no compensation, though 
Mussulmen, we crossed the stream, now much swollen 
from the rain, and proceeded along an elephant track for 
about an hour, and then found some Arrians waiting for 
us. I suspect they still thought I would not visit 
their hills, and were wishing to be assured that I had 
arrived before they would come the stipulated distance ; 
we had seen foot-prints on the path, which made us think 
they had sent men to see if we were actually coming. On 
entering the village Combukuthie, so called from the hill 
top beneath which it is built having the appearance of a 
fallen elephant, I observed five or six piles of wood at 
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the angles of a small level piece of ground. I inquired 
what they were for. * Oh !' said they, * this is where we 
meet for games, marriages, settling disputes, <&c., we are 
to have a meeting directly it is known you are come, and 
the piles of wood are to give the assembly light.* Soon 
I heard men shouting from one place to another far 
away, up and down the hill sides, * He is arrived I Come!" 
Messages are thus conveyed from one little settlement to 
another in these mountains with great rapidity. By 
dark, several hundred men and lads had assembled ; the 
piles of wood were lighted, and by the light of the moon 
to aid us, the evening being fortunately fine, we held 
our conference. I told them that I had at last come, 
but only to bring them a message which I had been en- 
trusted with ; that some centuries back the people of 
England had the same rites and hero and demon worship 
as they had ; that the ignorant Druids taught the Bri- 
tons just such ideas as their Pusaries did ; but that they 
got a book among them at last which told them of Grod, 
what He was, how powerful, yet the Father of his trust- 
ing children, and that God had sent them this book ; 
how that the English believed what the book taught, and 
strove to follow its precepts ; that the Queen of our 
country had the most subjects, and the largest portion 
of earth to rule over ; that her people were the most 
powerful and richest of all nations, and that the God- 
fearing people of England had sent me with this book 
to Travancore to teach them the same glad tidings. One 
wanted to see the wonderful book. I shewed them the 
Malay alim Testament, but said it was faith in all it 
said, which made men happy here and in heaven. The 
questions they asked me were very simple, but shewed 
they were practical, thinking men, not of cavilling, 
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metaphysical disposition like the Biahmins and Yedan- 
tists of the plains. If G-od is good, why did he suffer 
evil ? if perfect, why did he not make man so strong in 
mind that he could not sin ? ' If Adam fell, let him 
die,' said one, * why need we die or lahour for food ? 
How could the atonement of Christ clear us from the 
guilt of sin,* &c. I answered all these, just by those 
familiar illustrations a parent would use in speaking to 
an intelligent child. They occasionally talked among 
themselves. I constantly endeavoured to shew them 
that God had given man reason, and His word. It was 
man's duty to seek first for the kingdom God had pro- 
mised, i. e., life in heaven, and that in return the Chris- 
tian had the promises for this life as well as that to come ; 
* all things would be added.' Long after midnight, the 
head man of the village we were at said, ' We have now 
talked enough, where are the teachers we are to have ?' 
I answered, * I will send them, but we will ask G-od's 
blessing first. He must help, or our wisdom and coun-. 
sels will come to folly and grief.' We all knelt by the 
light of those blazing piles, and after a few words of 
prayer for aid, wisdom, and a teachable humble spirit, I 
made the people repeat the Lord's prayer after me, sen- 
tence by sentence, and then broke up the meeting. The 
strangers slept by the fires, wrapped up in their black 
cumblies or blankets, while I retired to the hut usually 
prepared in these hills for guests; it had been re- 
newed for my use, and a bedstead, table, and seat, all of 
bamboo poles and splices, neatly fitted up for me. I 
visited another village or two next day, and was amazed 
at observing the effect of the shouting of the men as 
tbey called across from one hill side to the opposite, the 
voice echoing among the rocks and dense groves of trees, 

p 
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and having a most strange effect I went back to my house 
at Pullum, the principal congregation I then had in the 
low country, after promising to send three teachers, and 
to visit the Arrians myself every other month for a fort- 
night." 

Gombukuthie, Copara, Mangapetta, were the three vil- 
lages in which the work was begun. The head men of 
two were wealthy men, their annual crops averaging 
from 10,000 to 12,000 paras of grain, besides pulses and 
roots. All the people were well-to-do farmers, and pro- 
mised that they would assist the teachers by building 
them places to live in, erecting prayer-houses, keeping the 
Sunday holy, having daily prayers and lessons, removing 
the lamps at the graves of their ancestors, and abandon- 
ing all other superstitious symbols ; that old and young 
should attend the teaching given, and that some young 
men should be set apart to be educated as teachexs to 
others. 

Eeturned to Pullum, and engaged in his usual mis- 
sionary work, Mr Baker, at a meeting of his native lay- 
agents and Scripture-readers, laid this proposition before 
them, " That they should volunteer, three going to the 
hills for a month at a time to teach the Arrians; Euro- 
peans had come ten thousand miles to bring them the 
gospel, would they not go forty-five miles to take it to 
others?" Out of a number of thirty-seven, thirty-four 
at once consented. 

These engagements were partially kept, and for two 
years, until 1850, the plan was continued. The native 
agents spent each a month among the Arrians, and Mr 
Baker, accompanied by his wife, made frequent journeys 
of superintendence amongst his new flock. During this 
time he became acquainted with the people, their charac- 
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ter, and customs, and the nature of the couotry they in- 
habited. 

They worship the spirits of their ancestors, or some- 
times local spirits supposed to reside in some particular 
rock, aod have the care of certain villages or families. 
There is no caste among them ; one great obstacle there- 
fore to the reception of the gospel does not exist. ^* It 
is almost impossible/' says the Eev. J. Thomas of 
Tinnevelly, " to find an Indian, however abject, without 
some idea of caste; if there is nothing else below him, at 
least there are the monkeys.' ' They are more industrious, 
truthful, and moral, and less servile than the Hindoos. 
If they do not understand anything they are taught, 
they say so. Their domestic habits are different; at 
Arrian feasts the women eat with the men, and the 
names bestowed upon the girls, "The Sweet One," "The 
Shining One," "The Golden One," "The Sugar One," 
are certainly iodicative of some tender admiration of 
womanhood. Their language is Malayalim. Their 
name of Arrian signifies "Kings of the Hills.^' In 
Travancore, the Eajah gives the title of "Arrian" to those 
who have rendered services to the Grovemment. Their 
villages are generally found on the western slopes of the 
Ghauts. "They number," says Mr Baker, "from 14,000 
to 18,000 souls, and by the Government officials are 
called 'Mulla Yellens,' and are considered to rank in 
caste above all the mechanics, and equal to the Moham- 
medans and Jews. Their villages are often lovely spots, 
generally in a ravine not accessible to elephants, near to 
some gushing rivulet falling over rocks, and surrounded 
by gigantic trees and palms, rarely at a less elevation 
than 2000 or 3000 feet above the sea. Many of their 
houses are good, substantial erections of wood and stone, 
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built by workmen from the plains, and after the fashion 
common to the western coast; but in mauy cases they 
prefer temporary huts of mud, bamboo, and grass thatch, 
as the survivors often dislike living in a dwelling in 
which the head of the family has died. The Arrians 
are many of them rich, being large cultivators of the 
slopes, which they clear of jungle in the dry season, 
sowing during the rains. Every man, however, has to 
watch with guns during seed-time and harvest, to pro- 
tect the crops from elephants, deer, and other animals, 
as well as from swarms of birds. They have fine, open 
countenances, and are free from the sins of lying and 
stealing, but they are addicted to drunkenness. The 
women and children are remarkable for their beauty, and 
fond of smart dress; the women wear fine white cloths, 
with a broad red stripe in front, broad gold necklaces, 
and silver rings and bracelets. 

From what has been already said of the situation of 
the villages, the beauty of the country may be imagined. 
It is of surpassing loveliness ; the mountains are clothed 
with the glories of the tropical forests ; the under- 
growth resembling the hazel woods of England if gemmed 
with red blossomfi; the abundant streams are over- 
shadowed with unknown and splendid trees, and bordered 
with a profusion of flowers ; everywhere the eye is 
delighted with the grand outline and form of the 
hills, and the sweetness of the face of nature. But 
dangers abound; travelling is anything but even ordi- 
narily safe and pleasant. The principal danger is from 
the wild elephants. On one occasion, when Mr Baker 
was going through the jungle, accompanied by Mrs 
Baker on a pony, he kept fancying he heard a great 
]};uBbiog ^f the branches, or a sound as though Mrs 
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Baker'8 dress was being dragged against the bushes; 
finding this was not the case, he felt uneasy, and kept a 
good look-out, as he hastened on; at length they came 
to a place where some Arrians were cutting down trees 
on which some monkeys had taken refuge, monkey-meat 
being considered a delicacy by the hill men. Some 
women, who had been lopping the branches of the fallen 
trees, and preparing them for firewood, were about to 
return home on the path by which Mr Baker had just 
come. Mr Baker warned them of the sounds he had 
heard, which he feared might be the tread of an elephant, 
but they thought it was only some of the monkeys who 
had escaped, and entered the jungle; they soon, however, 
came flying back, pursued by a wild elephant in full 
chase. The men rushed to the rescue ; by firing guns and 
raising fearful shouts, they succeeded in turning the 
course of the furious animal, which Mr Baker found from 
the track had been tramping parallel with them through 
the jungle not twenty-five yards distant, deterred pro- 
bably from attacking them by the smell of the pony, for 
wild elephants, and even many tame ones, are much 
afraid of horses. On another occasion, Mr Baker and 
his party were obliged to climb trees in order to escape 
from some of these animals, and his tent and bedding, 
which had been dropped by the coolies in their flight, 
were tossed and kicked about by them.* Another danger 
is the swollen mountain torrents; and great inconvenience 
and discomfort arise from the leeches. But even all 
these are small evils compared with the unhealthiness of 
the country; the heavy mists which collect on the tops 
of the hills, the sudden and frequent changes of the tem- 

* The out, page 220, represents this scene; it is taken from a drawing 
in Mrs Baker's Sketch-book. 
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perature, occasion most severe fevers. Even the Hindoos 
cannot bear the climate. 

Besides these difficulties, others arose from the opposi- 
tion of the native officers of some of the villages, who 
tried to persuade the people that the hill-spirits would 
kill them if they became Christians. The Syrian Chris- 
tians of the plains also opposed the work. Then the con- 
verts disagreed among themselves; several who had at 
first professed a desire to be Christians, became dilatory 
in hearing, and impatient of the restraints of Christianity, 
and a serious difference having arisen in one of the 
Arrian villages respecting a paddy crop, the more sted- 
fast and earnest among the converts resolved upon with- 
drawing from the rest, and forming a village apart. 
Accordingly, they cleared a place in the jungle, and 
called their new village Assapian. The first huts were 
built in trees; some such accommodation is always 
necessary in the jungle villages, as a retreat from wild 
beasts. Many a night, Mr Baker says, has he passed in 
such " roosting places." Some of the converts from the 
different villages joined the new settlement, and both 
here and elsewhere the work grew and prospered. At 
the end of about two years, there were 360 Arrians who 
had been instructed in the truths of Christianity, of 
whom 120, chiefly belonging to the settlement of Assa- 
pian, were candidates for baptism. 

Mr Baker now began to feel desirous of forming a 
small missionary station at some central spot among the 
hills, from whence he could visit the villages around. 
The Church Missionary Society consented, after some 
hesitation, for many persons disapproved of the under- 
taking ; the country was wild and waste, and so fatal to 
European life, that it was considered, should Mr Baker 
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die, it would not be possible to find a successor to ood- 
tinue the mission. Information as to the work going 
on, had however reached the ear of one whose hand was 
always ready to help in Christian enterprises, and who 
was too great a man to be discouraged by difficulties, the 
late Sir Henry Lawrence. He sent Mr Baker 160 rupees 
(£15), with the message, *' By all means go on, never 
mind obstacles, or whence they come." Much considera- 
tion and prayer was given to the question, as to where 
the little settlement should be founded ; at length that 
spot was fixed upon in the jungle, on the banks of the 
mountain stream where Mr Baker, disappointed and dis- 
couraged, laid himself down to rest on the first night he 
spent in the hills. The name of the settlement was to 
be Mundakyum. 

It was a very humble one ; a small bungalow, or more 
properly tent, for Mr Baker and his wife, on their occa- 
sional visits ; a little school-house, built with the money 
given by Sir Henry, and a few native dwellings, some on 
the ground, some in the trees, formed the whole village. 
The river, issuing from some granite rocks just above the 
settlement, surrounded it upon two sides. The bungar- 
low was built on a mound of earth, and granite stones at 
one end, about ten feet high ; this was for a defence 
against wild elephants should they enter the enclosure. 
The roof was thatched with coarse grass, and the walls 
were of the same material. The compound was sur- 
rounded with a bank ten feet high, and from eight to 
twelve feet wide, with a deep ditch beyond ; this bulk 
was formed of large rocks rolled together, and the inter- 
stices filled up with earth ; there was a walk all round, 
from which a good view of the mountains was obtained. 
There were about seven native dwellings within the en- 
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closure, in which the people lived who came to settle 
there for Christian instruction, and two or three more 
outside ; as yet there were no gardens, the jungle not 
being sufficiently cleared. Such was Mundakyum in 
1850. 

With much pleasure Mr Baker saw his little school- 
house rising from its foundation, for he had found much 
difficulty in the itinerating plan ; sometimes one man 
would be ill, or think himself so, and delay for days on 
the road, and thus eke out his month ; another would 
have a sick wife, or child soon to he sick of measles or 
some other disease. A few faithful men laboured hard, 
but came down from the hills with fever; one died, 
others, after suffering much, lingered on month after 
month, unable to return to their usual work in their own 
villages; these circumstances, of course, rendered him 
desirous, if possible, to train teachers among the Arrians 
themselves. To enable him to effect this object was 
established, in the little school-house, the Coral Fuod 
Training Institution of the Western Ghauts. 

We must now turn aside from our immediate work to 
notice with interest the slave school connected with it. 

While Mr Baker was engaged in founding his station 
at Mundakyum, when out on one of his itinerating jour- 
neys on the hills, he says, '^ Passing along an elephant 
track by the side of a lofty mountain, I observed a thin 
volume of smoke rise from among the rocks. The guide 
assured us that no one lived in those wild spots. As we 
climbed up silently, expecting to find either hunters or 
smugglers, to our surprise, in a hut hid in a nook of a 
granite cliff, we discovered two men, with their wives, in 
a most destitute, wretched state. The men were clothed 
in pieces of bark beaten into a matted substance, but the 
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poor women had no coveriDg but small green twigs tied 
to cords as a fringe round their middle. They were 
slaves who had fled from the plains nearly a hundred 
miles distant, from the tyranny of their masters, and had 
lived many months here on wild honey, roots, and chance 
fruit, collected in their daily rambles. They had re- 
turned almost to a brutal state of existence, but even 
here had attempted a species of worship. A stone had 
been placed erect under a tiny shed. Fruits, and toddy 
drawn from wild palms, were the offerings to the demon 
represented ; and the older of the men we heard acknow- 
ledge himself as " the priest of the devil." After much 
difficulty, I persuaded the poor creatures to remove to 
Mundakyum, promising them protection and their rice and 
salt. After a few days, they made their appearance, but 
were very timid, lest their owners should discover them. 
They were of considerable use in helping to drive away 
elephants and guard the crops from other wild animals, 
our Christian people paying them the hire of free 
labourers. They contrasted the treatment they now 
received with their former state, and shewed dciep scars, 
and wounds, and burnings, when working as slaves. Mr 
Moody was the corresponding secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society at Madras at this time, and came to 
visit Mundakyum. He was greatly pleased with these 
fugitives, and was told that many others were to be 
found in various parts of the jungles, living in little 
cultivations redeemed from the forest, but utterly uncared 
for by the more prosperous of the natives. These facts 
were related by him in a letter to some friends at Stam- 
ford, where he had once been curate. An answer came, 
requesting to know what would be the expense of send- 
ing a native Christian to instruct these refugees. The 
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letter reached me when I was holding a meeting of my 
communicants. I interpreted it to them. For a few 
moments no one spoke ; they looked at each other. 
Then an old man, Verkey Moopen, said, " Well, sir, 
years ago I used to take salt, cooking vessels, and iron 
tools to these escaped slaves. I will go, if you think me 
capahle. Give me hut food and clothing, and I am 
satisfied. My eldest son will provide for my family.'* 
Verkey Moopen had been a sad character, but was now 
striving to live right ; not very advanced in holy things, 
but a sincere believer in G-od's love and answers to prayer. 
My next question, was, how much the food and clothing 
would be considered worth. All agreed that thirty rupees 
should cover all necessaries. I wrote the answer that same 
night. Soon came a letter breathing out the fervent 
love and prayers of friends to Christ at Stamford, promis- 
ing that they would support the man. So we began by 
sending out Verkey to hunt up these poor slaves, talk to 
them, and invite them to attend a Sunday school at 
Mundakyum. We began the school with the four indi- 
viduals first discovered, and a very few others; gradually 
the numbers increased to twenty, then to thirty. They 
collected in a large shed made of bamboos, and thatched 
with elephant grass. About eight in the morning each 
came, bringing roasted roots, or J6kca fruit, or rice boiled, 
and tied up in leaves for the mid-day meal. They were 
divided into classes, some taught by individual com- 
municants of the congregation, others by one or two 
young women. Many of these poor slaves had indeed 
come " out of great tribulation," having endured dread- 
ful cruelties as slaves from their heathen masters ; one 
of the men had been hung up over a smoky fire by a 
chain fastened round the ankles, the other extremity 
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being fastened round another man's wrists. A woman 
had had nettles tied over her face and bosom, while her 
brother was beaten till he died under the blows." 

Meanwhile the new little settlement continued to 
prosper. It was not indeed free from its troubles. Some 
conTertJs from the plains had joined it ; they were Hin- 
doos of high caste, compelled by persecution to abandon 
their homes upon becoming Christians ; of these many 
suffered with jungle fever, and then tho§e torments the 
elephants! there was no peace for them and the other 
wild beasts. The elephants continually destroyed the 
crops and pulled down the huts of the people, and the 
tigers and leopards killed the cattle. About this time, 
however, an officer of the Madras army came up to Mr 
Baker on a hunting visii. He soon commenced war 
upon the elephants ; some he killed, some he wounded, 
and some, we presume, 

" Now taught by recent dread to shtin 
The thunders of the English gun/' 

withdrew further into the jungle. This gentleman went 
on an itinerating tour through the hills with Mr Baker, 
and was so much pleased with the sincerity end earnest- 
ness of the converts whom he met, that he offered to 
build a church in the village of Mundakyum. 

In January 1852, the first baptism took place among 
the Arrians, and about a fortnight afterwards the holy 
communion was administered for the first time among 
the hills ; during the next few years the work ex- 
tended so rapidly that, in 1855, the Church Missionary 
Society assigned the hills and a portion of the country 
along the base, about twenty miles wide, to Mr Baker, 
as the Mundakyum Church Missionary district. 

Mrs Baker earnestly filling up her share in her bus- 
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band^s work, commenced a little school for girls^ whicli 
is also conoected with the Coral Fand, and a woman*8 
Bible class, but as yet their visits to Mundakjum were 
only occasional, for there was no dwelling in which a 
family could live. 

The chief discouragements and difficulties in the new 
mission, arose from the persecution of the heathen 
authorities, tbe opposition of the Syrian priests, and the 
terrible and ever present fever. In one year thirty-two 
baptized people died, and nearly all who came up from 
the plains to live in the hills had jungle fever. Mr 
Baker became increasingly anxious under these circum- 
stances to train the Arrian lads as teachers, but the insti- 
tution was yet in its infancy ; the people in the different 
missions were imploring for teachers, but Mr Baker had 
none to send. The low country people feared to come 
up more than ever. 

In 1856, Mr Baker completed a wooden cottage 
with a little porch ; it contained three rooms, for 
Mrs Baker, himself, and three children ; and the mission 
family took up their abode in this humble dwelling, only 
quitting the hills during the time in which the fever 
most prevailed, March, April, and May, the months pre- 
ceding the rainy season. 

The slaves continued to improve, and the converts 
among them to increase. The number soon amounted 
to 170 ; they had learned the Catechism of the Church 
of England, Watts' First and Second Catechism, numer- 
ous texts and hymns; many of them appeared to be lead- 
ing consistent Christian lives, and were well instructed 
in their faith ; Mr Baker was surprised that none had 
offered themselves as candidates for baptism. At length 
he found out the reason ; they doubted whether the 
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ChriBtians would receive them as brethren, slaves being 
considered impare, and not allowed to approach within 
twenty-five yards of any caste man. Even the Syrian 
Christians compel them to keep this distance. Mr Baker 
therefore took occasion, one Sunday afternoon, to speak of 
the oneness of Christians in their head Christ, and he 
noticed that significant glances were exchanged between 
them. On this he asked them what they were thinking 
of ? The once priest of the devil said, '^ Sir, can we be 
baptized ?" To which Mr Baker replied, as did Philip 
to the Ethiopian eunuch ; and then a poor woman, named 
Elachee, who had been teaching some of the others very 
diligently, exclaimed, " Oh, this is what we have long 
long been praying fori" He promised them a full an- 
swer shortly. 

We have said that among the converts at Mundakyum, 
there were some of high caste ; Hindoos, Brahmins, Chet- 
tries, the caste below the Brahmins, Nairs, the military 
caste, Chogans, the palm-tree climbers, together with 
Syrians* and Arrians, composed Mr Baker's class for 
Christian men, before whom he laid that evening the 
question of the slaves' baptism; None made any objec- 
tion ; " we left that behind when we eat together," 
said a Brahmin convert. From this time at every 
occasion of adult baptism, several slaves were usually 
found offering themselves, and after due examination 
and probation, were accepted, and baptized. " A few 
months after the first baptism of the slaves," says Mr 
Baker, ^^ some of the men came to me, and said, ' You 

* Our readers are doubtless acquainted with the present state of the 
Syrian Church in South India, from the Life of Bishop Wilson of Cal- 
cutta. An earlier and very interesting aoeount of it, as well as of the 
Black Jews of Travancore, may be found in " Buchanan *8 Christian 
Researches." 
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told 118 the other day, of St PauFs writing to PhilemoD, 
and sending his escaped slave back to his master. Is it 
our duty to return to ours ? We left them as heath^os; 
should we not, as Christians, return f I told them, ' If 
this is a question of conscience with you, I should say it 
is your duty to offer yourselves again to those to whom 
you owe service. Go, and Grod help you.' Thirteen men 
went. Two of the thirteen quickly came back, fearfully 
beaten by their masters. I told them that they were 
free, having discharged their duty ; but I heard nothing 
of the others. I feared whether they might not have 
relapsed. Among these were the devil priest and his 
wife. He had formerly practised very curious arts, pro- 
fessing to be able to cause devils to enter or go out from 
an enemy. He used to make clay and wooden figures, call- 
ing them by the names of persons intended to be tortured, 
and used to act towards the inanimate objects, as though 
he had the individuals themselves in his power. He 
believed in his own power ; and I discovered that num- 
bers in the plains, who knew him as a heathen, believed 
in him as a sorcerer, and paid him. About a year 
previous to his baptism, he had publicly broken a num- 
ber of these clay figures, two sticks of ebony, and a roll 
of thin beaten copper, all marked over with stars, and 
curious signs. Such a change had been noticed in the 
conduct of this man, and two or three others of the 
party, that I could not think them hypocrites. Har- 
vest time now approached, when thousands of low coun- 
try people enter the hills to help to gather in and house 
the grain, and now we were gladdened by seeing the lost 
ones come back with a crowd of strange slaves. They 
had been kindly received, and had brought their friends 
to reap, and also to hear the gospel in our school For 
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six weeks we had a very large school, and at the end of 
this period they came to me to say they were returning, 
and desired letters to any missionary in the plains, who 
wonld teach them. I dismissed them with a letter to 
Mr Andrews, an earnest and devoted missionary, then in 
charge of the Cottayam districts." 

The little Arrian girls of Mundakyum, the *' Sweet 
Ones and the Shining Ones/' soon became transformed 
into the *' Ehodas " and " Annies " of a Christian school 
These wild-looking children of the woods, with their 
hair flying in all directions, chewing tobacco in their 
native forest, were brought to sit down, bright, clean, 
and quiet, at the feet of their teacher, to learn the first 
steps in that knowledge, which is to open to them in 
future years the word of G-od. At present their instruc- 
tion is very elementary. Some fine sand is spread before 
them, the head girl writes the first letter of the alphabet 
with her finger in the sand, and the others all follow, 
each shouting out the letter as she makes it. For them 
to learn the whole alphabet is a work of time, as it con- 
tains a hundred different characters. Mrs Baker says 
the Arrian children shew great aptitude in the use of 
their needle. When they have been taught only a few 
months, they work better than many English children. 

Of the Training Institution Mr Baker says, "the 
youDg men whom I have selected are chosen from 
among such boys as give promise of being pious and in- 
dustrious, their previous conduct having been carefully 
observed. It will be something of a school of the pro- 
phets, like that Elijah and Elisha of old used to teaoh in. 
The young men, when employed as catechists, must, if 
necessary, work with their hands for their daily bread." 

This, indeed, we should think certainly will be neces- 
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sary, as the ^ salary Mr Baker proposes to give is only 
about £5 per annum. He wishes these future teachers 
to be supported by the Arrians themselves. This is one 
reason why he so earnestly desired to have a Training 
Institution on the hills. At Cottayam they would ac- 
quire habits and wants which would unfit them for the 
simple and self-denying life of the mountaineers. Another 
very stringent reason, is, that the climate of the hills is 
so deadly at certain seasons, that even the Arrians them- 
selves become, by a long residence in the plains, unable 
to bear it. Perhaps as the jungle is cleared, this evil 
will be modified, but, at present, the "word of life,** 
needs to be " held forth," on these beautiful hills, in 
church and school and home, by the Christian moun- 
taineer. 




CHAPTER XI. 



Work in North India.— Coral Branches.— Henry Martyn and David 
Corrie. — Their hopes for Benares. — These hopes realized.— Jay 
Narain's College and the Orphan Schools. — Number of teachers 
sent out frum thence.— Bhogulpore. — Sickness among the Children. 
Prosperity of the School. — * Red Splendour" ia his cart— Secundra 
Orphanage. — School in the Tombs. 

§UE work in the North-Indian Schools differs 
from that which we have already recorded, in 
this respect ; that whereas the schools on the 
West Coast of Africa, the Training School among the 
Arrians, and the Boys' School at Masulipatam, owe their 
formation to the Coral Fnnd, in North India as at Meng- 
nanapuram, it only came to the assistance of those already 
long known and well estahlished, Jay Narain's College, 
and the Orphan School at Benares, the Boys' and Girls' 
Schools at Bhogulpore, and the Secundra Orphanage. 
Many of our friends having expressed a wish to assist in 
the training of native teachers, who might hereafter go 
as missionaries to their own countrymen, we were very 
glad, in the year 1860, to receive from the Kev. Clement 
Cobb, formerly Principal of Jay Narain's College,* a pro- 
position 1o connect this College and the Benares Schools 

* Now Incumbent of St. George 's, Barnaley, Yorkshire. 
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with the Coral Fund. He gave us the following inter- 
esting account qf the rise and progress of the work of 
Christian education at Benares : — 

" Between forty and fifty years ago, there were two 
devoted servants of God, labouring for His glory, and for 
the salvation of souls, in the interior of North India. 
They were surrounded by the utter darkness of heathen- 
ism and Mohammedanism brooding over millions of human 
beings. Alas ! they found scarce a spark of true Chria- 
tianity among our own countrymen there. Henry Martyn 
and Daniel Corrie were the two men who thus shone con- 
spicuously with the light of God's grace, like the solitary 
lights of two beacons seen by the benighted sailors from 
the wide ocean. Daniel Corrie was living at the Fort 
of Chunar, about sixteen miles from Benares. Benares 
is the stronghold of Hindu superstition in India, and at 
that time no missionaries had advanced the standard of 
the cross against this stronghold of Satan. Satan's 
banner waved unchallenged. These two devoted heralds 
of Christ longed to see it otherwise. Mr Corrie formed 
a scheme for establishing a school in Benares, where 
heathen boys might be taught the gospel of Christ in 
their own tongue. He communicated this scheme to Mr 
Martyn, filling him with joyful hope. 'If my dear 
brother Corrie,' wrote Henry Martyn, * succeed in this 
plan, it will be taking the ark of God into the house of 
Dagon.' Mr Martyn well described Benares as the 
house of Dagon. I have witnessed the dominion of 
idolatry there. I have seen the glorious eastern sun 
pour his heaven-born rays across the vast breadth of the 
noble Ganges, and light up the crescent of three miles 
in length, crowning the western bank, of which the port 
of Benares consists, and I have seen hundreds of temples 
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give back his rays from their glittering pinnacles, or their 
glowing walls of elaborate architecture. I have seen 
tens of hundreds of our fellow-creatures flock down the 
noble flights of steps leading from those temples into 
the water, to adore the rising king of day, to worship 
the mighty river, to prepare their offerings with its holy 
water, ere in lowly prostration they present them to vile 
idols. I believe there are at least as many idols in 
Benares as there are human beings, and I have seen 
almost as many temples as houses in some streets. I 
have heard it cajculated that there are at least 30,000 
Brahmins or priests at Benares, and they have many 
schools for keeping up their own superstitious learning. 
I have known young men come 500 or 600 miles to study 
Hindu philosophy in Holy Benares ; I have seen hun- 
dreds of pilgrims coming in weary (for they sometimes 
come more than 1000 miles on foot) to the sacred city. 
I have beheld men meeisuring the road to Benares by a 
series of prostrations, and have learned from them that 
they have thus travelled hundreds of miles. 

" Well was Benares called the house of Dagon ! A,n,d 
the introduction of Christian schools in that place might 
well be called taking the ark of God into the house of 
Dagon. The ark, with the tables of the law and the 
mercy-seat, was a token of the presence of Jehovah, the 
Euler and Saviour of his people. The word of God 
taught in the midst of this heathen city, would be a tes- 
timony to the Lord God, would diffuse the knowledge of 
His will, and declare His way of salvation. And as 
Dagon fell before the ark of God, so was the faithful 
Martyn assured, that not anly at Benares, but far and 
wide as the influence of Benares priestcraft extends, 
idolatry would stagger and fall before the diffusion of 
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the knowledge of Grod's mighty word. We have entered 
into Daniel Corners labours; we have seen some of Henry 
Martyn's hopes realised. The school which Mr Corrie 
assisted in establishing was called after its native 
founder, Jay Narain's College. It is now a most im- 
portant educational institution of the Church Missionary 
Society. There are between 400 and 500 boys and 
young men receiving in it, both religious and secular in- 
struction. Since the year 1836, upwards of 4000 students 
have become more or less acquainted with the Scriptures 
in this college. Besides Jay Narain's College, the Church 
Missionary Society have an Orphan Institution, in which 
100 boys and girls are maintained and brought up as 
Christians. There is also an infant school for the chil- 
dren of the native Christians, in which are about fifty 
infants. There are three schools for heathen girls, in 
which 160 of our poor neglected little Indian sisters, are 
daily taught to know God, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

"Thus altogether the schools of the Church Missionary 
Society are bestowing scriptural light on about 700 
scholars at Benares, and I believe the school of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and the Baptist Missionary 
Society, contain at least 600 more. If Henry Martyn, 
who so rejoiced at his brother Corrie's idea, could see 
1200 young people being daily taught the knowledge of 
God at Benares, would he not "thank God and take 
courage?" 

"In the Church Mission Schools, all the pupils are 
taught in their own tongue, and those who desire and 
deserve a superior education, are taught English also. 
I affectionately ask the help of Christian friends towards 
the support of Christian education in Benares, which God 
has so evidently prospered. The Church Missionary 
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Society does little, and can afford little for the schools. 
It maintains five or six missioDaries, and several native 
preachers, there. The Society never supports any per- 
sons except those who actually work in its cause. Hence 
all the 100 are supported hy contributions of friends in 
England and in India, either to the Orphan Institution, 
or for particular children. 

"We need branches from the "Coral Tree" to keep up 
our Orphan Institution. I would indeed, that enough 
of branches could be spared us to enable us to increase 
it tenfold I Jay Narain's College is partly supported by 
endowments, partly assisted by Government, and partly 
dependent on yearly contributions. One of my great 
difficulties was, that when a young man's mind and 
character were just opening into the most promising and 
impressible stages of development, poverty obliged him 
to leave his studies and Christian influence, and seek 
some inferior occupation. But if they had small pecuni- 
ary assistance, they would not leave the college for two 
or three years more. Kind friends, or associations of 
young people, have helped by sending me sums sufficient 
to enable such young men to continue their studies. 

" The sums varied from £3 to £10 a year, and I applied 
them as scholarships to be competed for in the annual 
examination. Those who obtained the best places were 
elected scholars, and called by the name of the person 
or place which contributed the scholarship. Thus we 
have "Elliott" scholars, a "Brighton" scholar, and 
"Spratton," "Clapham," and "Tewkesbury" scholars. 
I was in this way enabled to keep young men, whose 
hearts seemed inclining to Christianity, longer under 
our influence, and under training which I hoped would 
qualify them for the Christian ministry. I earnestly 
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hope that some friends of the Coral Fand may be able to 
help our Lord^s work in this manner, so interesting and 
so important." 

In the course of a year or two, there were three scholar- 
ships, and about five-and- twenty children supported at 
the school and college through the Coral Fund. In the 
college the lads receive instruction according to their 
age and ability, in the English, Persian, Sanscrit, Hindi, 
Arabic, Urdu, and Bengali languages; they are also 
taught arithmetic, mathematics, algebra, geometry, &c., 
geography, and history. They are carefully instructed 
in the Scriptures, the chief, the first, one might almost 
say, the only aim of the missionaries being to train them 
as Christians, i. e., as educated Christians. In the 
Orphan Schools the boys are instructed in English and 
the vernacular languages. There is an industrial depart- 
ment, for teaching trades. In the girls' school the in- 
struction includes reading and writing in the Eoman 
and Nagri character, arithmetic, and geography; they 
are also taught to sing. The first three or four hours of 
each day they generally devote to study; in the after- 
noon they are taught sewing, knitting, &c., and to mend 
and make their own clothes. The Eev. J. Fuchs, of 
the Church Missionary Society, visits the school every 
morning, and gives an hour to the morning prayers and 
the religious instruction of the children. One hour on 
Sunday is occupied with hearing Bible verses and hymns, 
which they have learnt during the past week, and the 
passages which they have to learn during the next are 
explained to them, and also the hymns. 

Several of these poor children were brought into the 
institution under very aftecting circumstances; one was 
found by the police begging in the city, and, hearing 
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she was homeless and friendless, the magistrate sent her 
to school. The others were brought from Mirzapore by 
the judge of Benares. They, and a fourth girl, having 
no friend or relative in their native village to keep and 
maintain them, supported themselves by begging, and 
were, about three years ago, kidnapped by a wandering 
tribe — the gipsies of India. Last month they came 
again to the Mirzapore district, and thinking the chil- 
dren had completely forgotten all about their home, 
pitched their camp close to the same village whence the 
children were taken; but the eldest of them, now about 
eleven years of age, seeing the place, recognised it, 
managed to escape into the village, and gave notice of 
what had happened to them. The assistant-magistrate 
of Chunar, on his official tour through the district, hap- 
pened to be encamped at that place, and hearing the 
account of the girl, collected at night about two hundred 
men, surrounded early in the morning the camp of 
these gipsies, and after long searching, as it were by 
chance, the small cave, covered with stones, in which 
the three other girls were hid, was found out. The 
leading men of the party were seized, tried by the judge 
of Benares at Mirzapore, and sentenced to different terms 
of imprisonment. One of the girls was claimed by a 
relative of hers, and the three others, as mentioned, have 
found a home in the girls' school. At another time, when 
Mrs Fuchs, who was accompanying her husband on a 
preaching excursion in the district at Chunar, was staying 
there a few days, she heard of three children going 
about begging in the streets, and sleeping at night on 
the verandah of the mission schools in the centre of 
Chunar. Mrs Fuchs had them brought to the mission 
compound, when their very looks told that they must 
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have suffered a great deal from starvation and cold. 
Food was at once cooked for them, which, when set 
before them, they did not fall upon it like ravenous 
wolves, as they were expected to do, but the boy, about 
ten years old, first took care of his sisters, the one about 
eight, and the youoger four years of age, and the bigger 
girl again did not forget to see to her younger sister. 
The tender affection which they manifested one towards 
another, together with their sincere gratitude for kind- 
ness shewn them, and the great joy which they evinced 
when they were told of a house at Benares which they 
would be sent to, and provided for, were very pleasing 
features in these children, aud to the present day they 
have always shewn the same amiable temper. 

Of three of the girls in the school, Mrs Leupolt ex- 
presses a hope that they will become teachers. " Chris- 
tina** a little girl supported by Mrs Cobb, says in a letter 
to this kind friend : — *^ To the honourable lady I wish 
every blessing from God. After presenting my dutiful 
respects, I beg to acquaint you that, through God's 
goodness, I am at present quite well, and I go to school 
every day, and I can read and write. When you, madam, 
were at Benares, I could neither read nor write, but now 
by God's blessing, I can read and write Hindi and Urdu, 
in the Roman character, and English. And I go to 
church, and recollecting what I hear there, I repeat it 
to my mother and my old grandmother when I come 
home, and every day I pray with them. I wish to inform 
you, madam, that my brother Charles is dead. We keep 
God in our remembrance, and his Son Jesus Christ, and 
we pray for you, our honoured friends." " The children," 
says the Rev. J. Fuchs in one of his letters, ** have just re- 
turned from Gharwa. The change of air and scenery was 
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a canse of great delight to them, and has heen very bene- 
ficial to their health. They took long walks in the fields, 
and received from the people much sugar cane, and 
different kinds of peas just ripe at that time, which tho 
natives were eating uncooked with great relish. Passing 
on their way to Gharwa, through Ramnogun, the city in 
which the rajah resides, they were much gratified by 
seeing the palace of the rajah of Benares, and some 
splended tigers kept there in cages.'' 

We think we shall encourage our friends when we tell 
them that there are no less than from ten to fifteen 
natives now employed in making known the gospel to 
their countrymen, who were brought up as orphans in 
these schools. One of these is the Rev. Davy Solomon, 
the native pastor at Chunar ; he is a good man, active 
and faithful, doing the best according to his knowledge 
and ability.* More Bhatt, the Mark Elliott scholar, 
was a Mahrasht Brahman, he was baptized at Agra, 
and engaged in mission work in that city. Pathru, 
the Creswell scholar, is employed at the Mirzapore 
press. Anand Masih, the All Souls' scholar, has become 
a farmer. 

The schools at Bhogulporb are conducted in the same 
manner as those at Benares. This mission was not com- 
menced until 1 850. The schools consist of Hindu children, 
Hill children, and Santhals; to train them as Christians, 
is, here as elsewhere, the great object in view; their in- 
struction is carried on in the Hindustani language, they 
are taught as at Benares, the Scriptures, hymns, cate- 
chism, writing, reading, ciphering, and geography. The 
industrial training for the girls consists of house-cleaning, 

♦ He was supported by the school children of the Rev. Edward 
Hoare, of Tuubridge Wells. 
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cooking, and needlework. The boys are taught trades 
and agriculture; among the latter, any who give promise 
of ability are taught English. It is the universal custom 
in the Vernacular schools, and we think it is a wise one, 
to give the boys industrial training, and then to chooBe 
amongst them for teachers any whom the grace of God 
seems to have fitted for this work. 

The Bhogulpore children, like others, are always greatly 
pleased with presents from England. Mrs Droese in 
acknowledgment of one of these charming boxes, says, 
** Greorge Thorpe was quite delighted with his presente, 
and he looked very proud in the new coat which I got 
made up for him, from the cloth you so kindly sent him. 
His eyes sparkled when he saw the box of tools, but he 
heis not quite got possession of it ; as the other boys might 
easily be tempted to take some of them and lose them, 
we keep the box, and he may have it when he wants it, 
but must return it again to us. The balls and the tops 
were the delight of the boys. I wish you could have 
witnessed the distribution among the children ; I am sure 
you would have felt repaid for your kindness, in seeing 
their happiness." 

In 1861, these schools were severely visited with 
cholera and small-pox ; as many as eleven children were 
taken ill, and three died in one day. " Poor little Mary 
Leeson," says Mrs Droese, speaking of one of them, " lost 
her sister, and it was pitiful to see the child's grief, but 
at the same time, I was pleased to remark that her little 
schoolfellows tried their best to comfort her." Mr and 
Mrs Droese had the grief of losing two of their own 
children with the small-pox. After this sad visitation 
they returned for a little while to England, and the school 
was left in the care of the Rev. E. L. Puxley, from whom, 
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and from the Eev. E. C. Stuart, the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society at Calcutta, we continued to receive 
very pleasing accounts of the children. The latter says, 
" Mr Puxley has been stationed at Bhogulpore since Mr 
Droese left, and I am happy to say all your little proteges, 
both boys and girls, have been thriving under his good 
care and energetic management. Before I left, I had 
them all assembled, so that I might be able to report on 
their satisfactory condition. Some of the boys mentioned 
with an air of triumph, that they had even received 
letters from their friend-supporters in England. One 
little sturdy fellow, * John Hales,' said, in- the tone of 
one who felt that he was neglected in the administration, 
that he had never got a letter yet ! They seem all duly 
aware of the means by which they are so kindly main- 
tained, and are taught to remember their benefactors in 
their prayers ; these will not be forgotten by Him who has 
said, * Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me* I had the pleasant 
duty to perform, on the 26th May, of marrying one of 
your girls, * Lydia Caroline Stephens,' to a well-behaved 
youth, * Theophilus Khooban,' a grown-up orphan boy, 
employed as a table servant to Mr Puxley. The young 
bride was modestly and becomingly attired, and both 
seemed duly impressed with the solemn engagement into 
which they were entering. 

" If any further motive than love to our dear Saviour, 
and obedience to His plain command, were needful to 
invite our kind friends at home to abound in the work of 
the Lord, such motive would be abundantly supplied 
could they only witness the contrast between the family 
life of the native Christians, who have been nurtured in 
our schools, and that of the heathen around them. It is 
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indeed the contrast of light with darkness. True, we 
have still to mourn over many imperfections in iur native 
flock, but these only remind us more forcibly of the dis- 
tinguishing difference between them and the heathen, 
which makes us notice these imperfections at all, and of 
the many advantages which we in happy England enjoy 
of being reared among influences all for the truth, and 
not, as in this dark land, against the truth." Mr Puxley 
is endeavouring to introduce cotton into the industrial 
department; he says — * We are placed in great difficulty 
by the scarcity of cotton, which is the only stuff used in 
the dress of our boys and girls. I expect that the 
scarcity of cotton is felt as much in Bhogulpore as it is 
in Lancashire; at all events, I find it impossible to buy 
any here, as it is all bought up for transmission to Eng- 
land, and the native merchants have for^the time sus- 
pended their trade. Under these circumstances, I trust 
that you will not withdraw any of your subscriptions; 
indeed, I should even ask for an increase, except that 
you already give so liberally, that I am afraid that you 
would think me a beggar if I did. I intend, Grod per- 
mitting, to begin a cotton- weaving establishment in the 
mission ; for since the native sellers have all retired from 
the market, we should be able to sell any quantity that 
we could make, and hereafter, if it should get cheaper 
again, we should still have, I hope, a good many custo- 
mers who would continue to deal with us; besides, at 
present labour is so cheap, that we could get two or three 
cotton weavers to teach our children without any diffi- 
culty and for small wages.'* 

Several of the children are brought up to follow 
agricultural pursuits. Of one, John Moses, whose 
Hindustani name is Tej-Tal (*;Ked Splendour"), Mr 
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Puxley says — "He is a very fine boy, not quick, and 
rather mild, but at the same time a good-natured, 
obedient, pleasant boy I lately bought for him a gari 
and two oxen, and am making him learn to gain his own 
livelihood by them. He is very proud of his possession, 
and sits like a king on his cart as he drives it about." " I 
thank you yery much," Mr Puxley continues, '* for your 
kind wishes for the prosperity of our work here ; the cause, 
however, for which we labour, is not merely ours, but 
yours also, and that of all Christ's church. We are toil- 
ing in the same vineyard as you, but a weedy corner has 
fallen to our share, while your lot is in the cultivated and 
well-tended plain. I often think that the husbandman's 
care and toil is most repaid, and shews more returns in 
such rough ground as ours, just as every stroke of the 
clearer of the jungle fells a tree, and makes a large open- 
ing for the future crop. When I compare the spiritual 
condition of my own people (as far as man can do so) 
with that of European congregations whom I have 
mixed with, or heard of, in India, I think that our con- 
verted heathen shew more of that conversion which the 
gospel teaches than the others, though most of them 
have been brought up in the full blaze of gospel light. 
I am going out into tents with all my boys and girls for 
about a month. We shall preach in the villages as 
we go along, and hope to shew the Hindoos, Christianity 
personified by our people. I trust this will improve the 
health of all ; we are so cooped up in our present mis- 
sion, and so many live together, that the change will, I 
think, be most beneficial." 

These schools sufi*er much for want of an hospital for 
the sick children ; the missionaries are in great distress 
when infectious diseases break out ; they have so much 
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difficulty in separating those who are infected from the 
others. We have already seen how dearly this want has 
cost two faithful missionaries. It was the custom to dis- 
pose of the children who were well, among the native 
families until the sick recovered, but the number has so 
much increased that this is now impossible. A small 
sum would be sufficient for the purpose, as our readers 
must remember, that by " hospital," is only meant a 
large vacant room in the mission compound. 

The dreadful famine which desolated the north-west 
provinces of India in 1837 and 1838, was the commence- 
ment of the Secundra Orphanage. Three hundred 
miserable, deserted, little orphans were given into the 
charge of the missionary at Agra. What was to be done 
with them ? The Grovernment provided them with shel- 
ter, by making over to the missionaries the Baraderi^ 
one of the tombs at Secundra. These old tombs and 
gardens are five miles distant from Agra, in the old 
Muttra and Delhi road ; in one lies buried the great 
Akba. They are enormous buildings, square piles of 
solid stone, pierced by numerous corridors, divided into 
an endless number of small rooms, running into each 
other, and forming a regular labyrinth. 

In this place the schools were established, both for 
vernacular education and industrial training. In process 
of time the boys became carpenters, blacksmiths, printers, 
&c., but the last trade was found the most profitable ; 
the Secundra press, under the superintendence of an 
able European, and the patronage of the Government, 
became the largest printing establishment in India. The 
girls grew up, and became Christian wives and mothers ; 
Christian villages sprang up around the Orphanage. In 
1857, they were inhabited by no less than ninety Chris- 
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tian faDiilies, all of whom obtained employment at the 
press. In this memorable year, the storm of the mutiny 
swept over Secundra ; the little band of native Christians 
was quite broken up, the mission property destroyed, and 
the press burnt. It was never restored, but on the re- 
establishment of peace the native Christians removed to 
Allahabad, where they obtained employment at the Go- 
vernment printing press. Here they had a native pastor 
of their own, " David Mohun." 

So the old tombs at Secundra were left to their quiet 
desolation, and would, no doubt, have returned to their 
ruined state, but that, in 1860, India was again visited 
with the calamity of famine. Most touching accounts 
of the misery of the native races, who were dying in great 
numbers from starvation, were circulated among the 
Europeans, and again the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, at Agra, prepared the Baraderi for 
the reception of any orphans who might be sent to them. 
In six months the number amounted to three hundred 
and sixty. On October 6th, writes the Kev. John Barton, 
" the church at Secundra was reopened for divine service 
for the first time since the mutiny, and the voice of 
praise and prayer once more resounded from those walls 
so long left desolate. It is much to be remembered by 
us all, and it was with feelings of deep joy and thankful- 
ness that we all knelt together at the table of the Lord, 
to commemorate His dying love. May that loving Sa- 
viour, who has told us that it is not the will of our 
Father that one of these little ones should perish, bestow 
his richest blessings upon these orphan children ; and 
may it be found as true of Secundra, in its restoration, 
as of Zerubbabel's temple, *The glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than that of the former.' " 
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" On Saturday, October 19th," he contioues, " I wit- 
nessed one of the prettiest sights one could ever wish to 
behold at Secundra. All the children, boys and girls, 
were seated in long lines ! — such long lines — in front of 
the bungalow ; the boys at one end, and the girls at 
the other; the biggest in the centre, and dwindling away 
to the outsides, ' ttmall by degrees, and beautifully less,' 
till one*8 eyes fell upon little mites of beings, four or 
five of whom are washed every day together in an ordi- 
nary-sized English bread pan. They had all assembled 
there to partake of a ' bara phana,' t. e., a feast. After 
all were served with a roll of bread and plateful of ^jnlas' 
each, one of the boys, a little fellow, but possessed of a 
good clear voice, stepped forth into the midst, and asked 
God's blessing, as they do every day. Truly that is a 
happy child who has found its way to Secundra." 

The children, who are received at a very early age, are 
baptized on admission ; the elder ones are placed under 
Christian instruction until they shew some evidence that 
the grace of God is working in their hearts. 

We trust, as the years go by, we may be able to add 
to the number of these our ** Coral Branches." 
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That exiled band had left 

Fair Europe's ancient shore ; 
The roof 'neath which they dwelt 

Shall shelter them no more ; 
Nor England's violet turf, 

Nor village yew-tree's gloom, 
Nor pale spring rose, shall deck 

The exile's distant tomb. 

Rich streams the colour'd light 

Thro' England's Gothic fanes, 
And thro' the aisles resound 

The anthem's solemn strains ; 
Around the desert church 

Whiten the snow-fields bare, 
But 'neath the roof is heard 

The voice of praise and prayer. 

And hearts with faith imbued 

Their supplications raise. 
And lips, with love inspired, 

Pour forth the songs of praise ; 
Draw near, ye Tribes of earth, 

And learn the way to heaven ; 
By the Spirit, and the Bride, 

Is the invitation given I 



" I, too, would be one oi the praying people, if I could only 
break the chain with which I am bound.'* — Speech of an Indian 
Chief in the records of tlie Church Miaionary Society, 




CHAPTER XII. 

School at Moose Fort.— Bed Indians, and the country manner of con- 
ducting the Fur trade.— A Winter Sunday at Moose.— Story of the 
Hymn-Book.- Progress of the children. — ^The unfinished Sampler. — 
The Children's training. — Excessiye ignorance and wickedness of the 
heathen Indians.— Besults of the.Christian Education of the Childrea. 

3W0 companies of British merchants, in days 
gone by, established their rule over two 
immense countries of the globe ; the East 
Indian Company, the personification of majesty and law 
in the eyes of tbe Hindoo, and the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, governing an extent of territory one-third larger 
than Europe, and holding in subjection fifty tribes of 
native Indians. The reign of both has been, in part, 
beneficial to the subjugated countries, and in part the 
reverse ; but that of Hudson's Bay deserves at least this 
commendation above its contemporary, that the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the instruction of the Indians was 
never prohibited within its territory.* 

Throughout all the vast extent of Prince Kupert's 
Land, wherever the Company established a post or fort, 
the Church Missionary Society was welcome to send a 
missionary; many missionaries were thus located, and 

* Not prohibited ; but, at the same time, it must be confessed the 
Company did not fulfil the conditions contemplated by the charter 
which related to the proper oare and instruction of the Indiang. 
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during the course of years a multitude of the Bed Indian 
race have heen brought into the Church of Christ, 

About the year 1854, encouraged by the success of the 
schools in India and Africa, we cast longing eyes upon the 
little Bed Indian children, and wished earnestly to pro- 
secute the same work amongst them. We wrote to several 
of the missionaries in Prince Bupert's Land, and amongst 
others to the Bev. J. Horden of Moose Fort. The wander- 
ing habits of the Indians, and the great expense of 
procuring food and clothing suitable to the climate, were 
almost insurmountable obstacles. "I cannot do it," 
writes Mr Horden in 1854, " but I can hardly bring my 
hand to write the words. I can always manage to 
assemble children for daily instruction, some of whom 
are very destitute ; for some of the poor people both here 
and at Kevoogoonisse are in a very pitiable condition. 
The greatest difficulty is the scarcity of provisions, which 
perhaps may appear strange, from the abundance of 
articles of consumption at Bed Biver ; but although in 
the same parallel of latitude, the country here is very 
different from what it is there. There buffaloes are 
numerous, here there is not one ; and wheat which grows 
well there, will not grow here at all. Even we EuropeaDS 
are sometimes much distressed for animal food, and, of 
course, all our com comes from England, we paying 
double the price for it."* 

Encouraged by Mr Horden's warm-heartedness, we con- 
tinued to urge our wishes upon him, and not without 
success. In the following autumn (1855), he announced 
that he could take two children, if we were in a position to 
maintain them. Helped by a few friends, who agreed 

* The price of articles imported by the Hudson's Bay Company to 
Moose is 75 per cent., formerly it used to be 100 per cent. 
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to vxyrh and wait with us* whatever length of time was 
neededj before the slowly, slowly recurring posts from 
Hudson's Bay could enable us to mature the plan, we 
commenced with these two ; in the course of years the 
two became four, and. the four, in 1857, became eight. 
Of the children thus gathered under Mr Horden's care, 
the first two, Amelia Westcott and James Leighton 
Sperling, were little trots of the age of six and eight 
respectively ; they were children of Moose Indians, their 
poor fathers were numbered among the sick of the flock. 
They were bedridden, and had been in that state for 
some years ; of course they were utterly unable to main- 
tain their families. Amelia's father was in a most 
deplorable condition. " Parts of his poor body," says 
Mr Horden, " are actually rotten, he might almost have 
been .the Lazarus of the parable. He gets little rest day 
or night, and so he has been a long, long time, but, like 
Lazarus, his mind is stayed on God." These little ones 
could not speak English, Cree was their native language. 
The other two, named Susan Seaward and John Baker, 
were of Salteaux extraction, children of the heathen. 
Susan's father, having cast off one of his wives and this poor 
little girl, was himself a little while after killed by his own 
son. A still more terrible story hung over the parentage 
of the boy John Baker; the father of this child was— 
but we forbear, we are loath to sadden our story, shock 
our readers, by the record of such crimes, yet when we 

* I must here record my siDcere gratitude to those friends who helped 
in the early and discouraging years of the Moose Fort school. Mrs 
Sperling, and Miss £. Sperling, of Dynes Hall, Essex, and Arthur 
Sperling, Esq. of Lathenbury Hill; the Rey. W. Williams, of Win- 
chester; Miss E. Gore, of Brighton; the Misses Moor, as a tribute to 
the memory of their father; Mrs Gibson ; Miss Jones; Captain Baynes; 
and Mrs EUman. 
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suppress them, we fear oar friends can little know from 
what these children have heen rescued, or how great has 
heen the need of the rescue. We shall see hereaftei 
what tender, trustful, loving feelings were lying folded 
up in the hearts of these little heathen, to be developed 
in the blessed sunlight of Christianity. 

Mr Horden now commenced building a house for the 
reception of the children; in the mean time, they were 
taken care of by persons residing near him. 

The history of the Bed Indian race had for us all the 
attraction, and much of the mystery, of romance ; we there- 
fore begged Mr Horden to give us some homely details 
concerning their character, habits, and way of life, that 
we might know more about the little ones whom we 
hoped to look upon as the youthful members of Christ's 
Church, and heirs of His kingdom. To our expressions 
of sympathy for his exiled position, a very cheerful reply, 
containing these details, came from the lonely dwelling 
amidst the arctic regions. 

" We are not," he writes, " in quite such a desolate 
country as is imagined, for I have a garden in which I 
grow potatoes, a few turnips, peas, and barley, and now, 
while I am writing, I see hundreds of trees raising their 
heads on an island a quarter of a mile distant. I had 
thought that this country was pretty well known now in 
England, forgetting that before I came here I had 
scarcely a correct idea respecting it. I will therefore, 
for the benefit of your readers, endeavour to say a little 
about the country, the seasons, and the inhabitants. 
Moose, where I reside, is a small island about twelve 
miles round, situated nearly at the mouth of Moose 
river. The island for the most part is covered with 
trees, poplar, pine, and juniper. There is an establish- 
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ment of the Hadson's Bay Company, to which are 
attached three or four gentlemen, and several European 
servants, many of whom are Highlanders and Norwegians, 
the country heing too cold and the food too coarse to 
suit Englishmen. To this post, as well as the other 
posts helonging to the Company, which are generally 150 
or 200 miles distant from each other, the Indians resort 
in the spring of the year, for the purpose of bartering 
the skins which they have collected during the winter, 
for articles of European manufacture. I cannot enume- 
rate the names of all the animals whose skins make the 
country so valuable, but there are the fox, otter, beaver, 
bear, lynx, musk, skunk, marten, ermine, rat, rabbit, &c. 
Their modes of capture are various. The 'beaver they 
dig out of his house, the otter they catch in strong iron 
traps, the marten and minx in wooden traps, and the 
rabbit, which is usually hunted for food, as its skin is of 
very little value, in a snare made of small twine. The 
articles which the Indians receive in return, are guns, 
traps, kettles, cloth, blankets, axes, and clothing. It 
may be supposed that the Indians, as well as ourselves, 
are clothed in fur, but that is not the case; rabbit-skins 
are used by the Indians for making blankets, all other 
skins are too valuable; and as for ourselves, cold as it is, 
we cannot wear them, for we should have to pay the 
highest price they would fetch in England for any we 
might wish to buy. From this country is obtained the 
greater part of the fur used in England, but it must not 
be supposed that because the price at home is very high, 
that therefore the Indian, who is the collector, is a rich 
man, because in fact little falls to his share. If large 
quantities of fur are to be found, the country must be 
large and uninhabited, and so it is. 
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" Last autumn I took a journey to Kevoogoonisse; It is 
430 miles distant, and during the whole way, I saw not 
a tent, or house, not even a human being, until I arrived 
within a short distance of the house ; what my thoughts 
were, I can scarcely tell you. I appeared to be passing 
through a forgotten land ; I saw trees by tens of thou- 
sands, living, decaying, and dead ; I saw majestic water- 
falls, and passed through fearful rapids, walked over long 
and difficult places, and day after day struck my little 
tent, and felt grieved at seeing no new faces, none to 
whom I might impart some spiritual blessing. Such 
is its present state ; such too, I fear, it will long remain. 
In the whole space of country over which I travelled, 
perhaps a dozen Indian families hunt during the winter. 
Sometimes, too, even this is insufficient to supply their 
wants ; animals become scarce, their lands burnt,* and 
they are reduced to the greatest distress imaginable. I 
have seen distressing cases of this kind. I have seen a 
man with a dreadfully emaciated countenance, who in 
one winter lost six children, all he had, and horrible to 
relate, nearly every one of them was killed for the pur- 
pose of satisfying the cravings of hunger. I will say 
nothing more about that man now, but will allude to him 
presently. At the Post to which he was attached, Kevoo- 
goonisse, out of about 120, twenty-three died through 
starvation in one winter ; this is awful, but I hope and 
pray that our hearts may never again be pained by hear- 
ing of similar occurrences. The country may be said to 
be one vast forest with extensive plains, watered by 
large rivers and numerous lakes, inhabited by a few rov- 
ing Indians, who are engaged in hunting furs for the 
use of civilised man. You will perhaps obtain a toler- 

* By the forests on fire. 
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able idea of it, by my acquainting you with the sphere of 
my labours. My head quarters are at Moose, the prin- 
cipal part of the Q^dson's Bay Company in this part of 
the country, where about fifty families of Indians con- 
gregate during the summer; Hannah Bay, fifty miles 
east of Moose, with twenty families; Kupert's House, 
one hundred miles east, with sixty families; Albany, 
one hundred miles north, with eighty families ; Kevoo- 
goonisse, four hundred and thirty miles south, with 
thirty families. These places I have visited, and besides 
these, I am next summer (Z>. F.) to go to Martin's Falls, 
three hundred miles from Albany, and Osnaburg, two 
hundred miles farther on ; there are also the Flying 
Post, one hundred miles from Kevoogoonisse, and New 
Brunswick, one hundred miles from the Flying Post. 
At each of these posts, with the exception of Moose, 
which is a place of the first importance, about ten, or 
perhaps eight persons, constantly reside, who are all in 
the service of the Company. My journeys have to be 
made at particular seasons, as throughout the greater 
part of the year no Indians whatever are near them. I 
leave your own mind to comment on this state of things. 
" Our seasons may be stated as four, Spring, Summer, 
Fall, and Winter, called respectively in the Indian 
tongue, Sektuun, Nepin, Tukwaukirij and Fepooa. Sekwun 
begins at various times, but generally about the middle 
or end of May, when the ice in the river breaks up ; 
Nepin at the end of June ; Tukwaukin about the middle 
of September; and Pepooa, the middle of November. 
As thus stated, winter is of six months' duration, but it 
is certainly more frequently seven or eight than six. 
Last year our river was frozen at the commencement of 
November, and the ice was sufficiently strong on the 5th 
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for people to walk on it ; the cold was not very intense 
till January, when it was very sharp to the face on going 
out of doors, rememher, if you please^ that we Euro- 
peans are generally comfortahle enough in-doors, then^ 
after walking awhile, it was necessary to clear one's eyes, 
for they would soon hecome shut by the freezing of the 
breath, to feel occasionally whether one had a nose, and 
to give one's cheeks a good rub to prevent them from 
freezing. Many of the children on coming to school did 
get their faces frozen a little, for I can assure you that 
the cold was bitter. We have occasionally heavy snow 
storms, which are indeed terrific ; the snow falling thickly 
is driven hither and thither with the force of the wind, 
and sometimes a person can scarcely stand against it, so 
violent is it. When a great deal of snow falls during 
the winter, we are under the apprehension of being sub- 
jected to the danger and inconvenience of a flood in the 
spring ; Buch was the case last spring. The snow was so 
deep a little before the warm weather came on, that we 
were all filled with anxiety ; every thing was done to 
guard against damage, all the wood about my premises 
was tied and secured, a small bridge in front of my house 
was tied, and Tuesday, May 8., when the ice on the river 
in front of our house broke, the water rose so rapidly that 
we thought it advisable to leave and go to the Com- 
pany's establishment, which stands on a little higher 
ground than our own dwelling ; the water continued to 
rise for two or three days, and on returning to our home, 
we found that our bridge was removed from its place, 
immense blocks of ice, between four and five feet in 
thickness, were strewn about very near the house, and 
the water within a short distance of it. Happily it did 
not get in, and on the 12th, we returned, as although 
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the water was still very high, there was no apprehension 
of danger. The mercy of our Lord was upon us, so that 
not one, either of the residents or Indians, was in any- 
wise injured by the flood. It is surprising to see how 
vegetation proceeds here. In a few days the hushes 
look green, and within a fortnight of the breaking 
up of the river, the grass and trees appear as if it were 
quite summer. The weather during Nepin is very change- 
able, sometimes being excessively warm, with plenty of 
mosquitoes and sand flies, which are very troublesome ; 
sometimes it is quite cold, and the transition is very 
rapid; it may be hot in the morning, and in the 
evening so cold that an overcoat might be worn with 
comfort, but yet it aff'ects us little, we never feel any ill 
effects from it. This is the busy season, when I take my 
journey : brigades of canoes from the various parts 
arrive, bringing the furs collected during the pre- 
ceding winter; in fact, every person appears to have 
plenty to do. Just as summer is ending, the ship arrives, 
and I assure you it is anxiously looked for, for on it 
almost everything depends, flour, tea, clothing, books, 
everything. How much we ought to feel our depend- 
ence on God, for but one ever finds its way to our shores. 
Tukwaukin is generally very boisterous, with occasional 
hail and snow storms. Then the Indians hunt geese, 
which are salted, and put in barrels for our use ; they 
are not quite so good as a corned round of beef; before 
the arrival of Pepooa, all of them are gone off to their 
winter grounds, from which most of them do not return 
until tbe arrival of spring. During this time my 
thoughts are actively engaged for them. I frequently 
pass anxious hours on their account, seeing that they are 
removed from me for so long ^ time. 
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" Through the winter months, there is little diversity 
in my lahour, it proceeds as regularly as a clergy- 
man's at home, although of course it is of a different 
nature. Let family prayers and hreakfast be supposed 
over, I then give my little girl a lesson, pay a visit to 
the day-school, in which we have nearly thirty scholcu^; 
the rest of the morning is occupied in translations, a 
blessed labour, and one which opens to me the treasures 
of the inspired volume more than anything else. After 
dinner, with hammer, chisel, and plane, I engage myself 
until dark on the house I am now building. I then 
sometimes pay a visit to my sick. After tea, I spend a 
little time with my family, and some evenings with a few 
young men who come to me for instruction. In this way 
my time glides on happily, and I find no leisure for 
envying any one the enjoyment of more society in Eng- 
land ; I find happiness in the execution of my duty, ina- 
dequately fulfilled though it be.'* 

During the winter time, the occupations of which Mr 
Horden describes above, when the Indians are absent at 
their hunting grounds, they invariably take their children 
with them, except those few who may be under the care 
of the missionary ; but they leave behind them the sick 
and aged in th'eir settlement at the fort. These sick 
and aged Indians, the few children of the boarding school, 
and the Europeans employed in the Company's service, 
with the missionary and his family, are the sole inhabi- 
tants of Moose at that season. But in these vast deserts, 
the Church Missionary Society discharges an important 
duty to these European inhabitants, as well as to the 
native races, the missionary often being, as in Mr Horden 's 
case, the sole minister of religion within many hundred 
leagues ; nor are the Europeans insensible to the happi- 
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Bess of not being shut out in their exile from the out- 
ward communion of the Church of Christ. Upon one 
occasion, Mr Horden writes, '^ I must not forget to tell 
you that our church is being proceeded with. The 
stone foundation was laid last summer, and eleven men, 
several miles from this place, are preparing wood for 
the tower, as we are to have a bell. A few days since, 
I thought I should ask my parishioners — by these I 
mean the European servants of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, composed of Germans, Norwegians, Highlanders, 
Scotch, and two or three other nations — to assist me in 
raising a sum sufficient to purchase a bell, and a few 
other articles necessary to give a finished and decent ap- 
pearance to the church. Most of them being poor men, 
I had no idea that my request would be so liberally re- 
sponded to. I have now £13 ; one man gave me nearly 
a fortnight's wages. He is a Scotchman ; and I hope 
that shortly the sum will reach £20." 

As the fur trade is the sole employment and means 
of support of the Indians in this district, it may per- 
haps be of some interest to our readers to know how 
it is carried on. In the first place, it is a monopoly 
entirely in the hands of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
whose forts or posts are scattered over the desolate wil- 
derness. To each of these forts a certain number of 
Indians are attached, who bring thither for sale all the 
proceeds of their hunting. No Indian goes from one 
post to another. There are about sixty or seventy 
families belonging to Moose, nearly every one of whom 
are professing Christians, and as well known to Mr 
Horden as a village congregation in England to their 
pastor. The heathen children, Salteaux and others, 
whom we have spoken of as received into our school, 
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are children from other parts of Mr Horden's immense 
district. 

Money, of course, would be useless in these remote 
places, and the sale of exchange is fixed in beaveis' 
skins. Suppose an Indian brings in, a quantity of furs, 
martens, silver foxes, red foxes, &c., he receives in pay- 
ment for them so many beavers' skins ; he then goes into 
the trading room and selects what he needs, every article 
being prized according to its value in skins, thus i — 



1 Pooket handkerchief, 

1 Capot, 

1 Yard Blue Cloth, . 

1 Frying-P«n, 

1 Goo, 

1 lb. Powder, . 

2^ lb. Shot, . 



1 Beaver. 
4 ... 
H ... 

2 ... 
8 ... 
1 ... 
1 ... 



There is a regular trade tariff drawn up by the 
governor of the country, so that no trader is at liberty to 
make any charge according to his own discretion, and 
the vfidue of the different furs is well known to every 
Indian. The hardship to the Indian consists in the fact 
that the valuable furs, such as silver foxes, worth per- 
haps in England £25, are not more highly valued to him 
than the common ones, worth perhaps in England about 
16s. It is true there is this grievance in the rule of the 
Company; another has been charged against them, 
the fearful famines, and frightful deaths from starvation 
which occasionally occur; at Kevoogoonisse, a post in 
Mr Horden's "parish," about five hundred miles from 
Moose, some years ago^ twenty people died from starva- 
tion, but the Company is hardly responsible for this; 
only a small quantity of provisions can be sent, it is said, 
to these posts in the interior, the people are therefore 
obliged to depend on their rabbit snaring, hunting, and 
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fishing, and when these resources fail, starvation ensues. 
Immense untravelled wastes lie hetween these posts, 
swept occasionally hy severe storms, and lighted every 
now and then with burning forests, so far from the 
haunts even of the hunter, that the Indians, pointing to 
the fires, will whisper, " It is the work of the evil Spirit " 
But notwithstanding that the Company do not pay the 
Indians with sufficient liberality, that they have by no 
means developed the resources of the country as they 
might have done, that they have not shewn a sufficient 
interest in the welfare of the Indians, yet, notwithstand- 
ing these grievances, their rule has been in many respects 
a beneficent one. Intoxicating drinks are entirely with- 
held from the Indians, and they are carefully guarded 
from many demoralising influences ; law and order are 
maintained throughout the whole region, and the records 
of the doings in the country in the days when there were 
two opposition Companies, are such, that no Christian 
person would desire to see a return of them.* 

A busy day for Mr Horden is the winter Sunday at 
Moose. Two services in Indian, one in English, and 
one in Norwegian ; the latter language he acquired for 
the sake of the Norwegian portion of his congregation. 
" Yesterday," he writes, speaking of Christmas day 1857, 
'^ was a deeply interesting day to me ; as usual, I met 
the Indians at 7 a.m., the English-speaking congregation 
at 11, and Indians again at 3 p.m. At the two latter ser- 
vices I administered the sacrament. Among the com- 
municants present were no less than three blind persons: 
old Adam, over whose head have, I should think, passed 
a hundred winters ; old Koote, always at church, 

* The country has been, just recently, transferred to a new Hudson's 
Bay Company. . 
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led with a string by a little boy ; and poor old lame 
Hannah, whose seat is seldom empty, be the weather 
what it may, and it certainly can be little worse than 
it was, on that day. Besides these, three of those 
approaching womanhood, who have been on probation a 
considerable time, were allowed to approach for the first 
time ; two Indian young women, the other a daughter of 
the chief factor who is in charge at Moose. He, his 
wife, and three of his daughters, are now communicants. 
Altogether, between forty and fifty met at the table 
yesterday. These are blessed seasons. Oolikitchesh and 
his wife were not present, they and most of the Indians 
being off to their hunting grounds, consequently I shall 
not see them again until the spring. The day previous 
to our communion, we had a meeting of the communi- 
cants, when each related to me his experience. Old 
blind Koote said, 'I thank Grod for having preserved me 
to this day ; I hardly thought I should have lived so 
long, but God is good. I pray to him every night and 
morning. I find that does good to my soul. I have 
seen many younger than I carried to their graves. 
I am yet spared. I think a great deal about heaven. 
I ask Jesus to wash away all my sins, and to take me 
there. I shall be happy with Jesus.' This is the first 
Christmas he has spent in darkness; yet, why say I 
darkness, when he has such light in his soul ? Similar 
expressions fell from the lips of many. One, a rather 
old man, but not a communicant, I was obliged to re- 
prove, he having in a fit of passion thrown something at 
one of my female communicants and wounded her in the 
head. He received my admonition with apparent humi- 
lity, and promised that he would never offend again in a 
similar manner.'* Oolikitchesh, the man named above, 
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was a remarkable character. He renounced heathenism 
when nearly sixty years of age, and has attained such a 
knowledge of Christianity, that in Mr Horden's absence, 
he instructs his Indian brethren ; he preaches well, and 
is listened to with deep attention ; both he and his wife 
are much respected. My meetings for prayer," continues 
Mr Horden, " are extremely refreshing, and my spirit is 
often much revived by joining with my brethren around 
the throne of grace. I scarcely know when I felt this 
more than on Christmas morning. It was dark, and 
bitterly cold — colder than you can have any idea of. 
"Walking to the church, which I reached before the 
appointed hour, I saw no one bending his steps thither, 
and the thought struck my mind, * Has the severe cold 
kept my congregation at home?' I must say that I felt 
a little depression of spirit; but a sweet sight awaited 
me — a church nearly full of those who had come to wel- 
come the Lord of life and glory ; none were absent but 
those who through bodily infirmity were obliged to 
remain at home. They were all awaiting the arrival of 
their pastor. Need I say how much that service was 
enjoyed, or how it refreshed me?" 

The labouring portion of the Indian population, who 
spend the winter in their hunting grounds, have no 
means of Christian communion, and instruction, except 
their intercourse with each other, and the portions of 
Scripture, prayers, and hymns, which it is one of Mr 
florden's winter employments to prepare for them. The 
Indians greatly prize these books, and the art of reading 
them, which they easily attain, notwithstanding the curious 
and crabbed character, the Cree, in which they are writ- 
ten. In these prayers and hymns, and fragments of the 
Scriptures, they often find comfort and strength in the 
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midst of the sufferiDgs aod temptations to wliich tbej 
are exposed from the pangs of hunger, which often over- 
take the wanderers in the vast wilderness of snow, and 
which lead their heathen brethren into the commission 
of those frightful and unnatural crimes to which we have 
alluded in an earlier part of the narrative. The comfort 
which even one hymn-hook can afford, may be judged 
of by the following story. Okuneshesh, whose sad fate 
is related in it, was the father of one of our school 
children. 

In the fall of 1859, in the month of September, a 
party of five Indians, Christians, amongst whom was a 
man named Okuneshesh and his son, left Moose in the 
packet which sails at that season forTamiscamingue, a 
pest* about five hundred miles distant from Moose. 
Every Fall, almost directly after the departure of the ship 
for England, the " duplicate packet" is sent off to Canada 
to ensure as far as possible the safe transmission of all 
business papers connected with the business of the 
Hudson's Bay Company to England. The packet con- 
tains duplicates of all papeis sent by the ship, so that, 
should the ship be lost, there is still a probability of the 
receipt of the Moose papers by the duplicate packet sent 
by way of Canada. The Indians selected to take this 
packet as far as Tamiscamingue are some of the most 
trustworthy to be found. Almost every Indian at the 
place is desirous of taking this *' Fall trip,'' for it ensures 
the pleasure to be derived from visiting another post, 
and the Company pay the men thus engaged very libe- 
rally. The party arrived safely at Tamiscamingue, deli- 

* The settlements of the Hudson's Bay Company in North- West 
America are called, indifferently, Forts, or Posts: The inhabttanti 
seem generally to make use of the latter term. 
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Tered their papers, and then set out almost immediately 
on their return to Moose by land, receiving, as a supply 
for their homewaid route, provision for sixteen days. A 
short journey brought them to the Abbetibbe river, 
which, so far as a small imperfect map of these partially 
known and desolate regions can be trusted, flows first in 
a westerly, and then in a northerly direction, and joining 
its waters to the Moose Eiver, falls with it into James's 
Bay. 

Arrived at the lake, they embarked in a canoe, their 
object being to gain as soon as possible their home at 
Moose, before the fearful chills of the dreary arctic 
winter should set in ; they had not, however, got out 
of the lake before their enemy came upon them. The 
waters froze slightly ; the canoe could not make much 
Way ; longer and longer grew the nights, drearier and 
drearier grew the days. At length the ice in the lake 
entirely impeded the progress of the canoe : the party 
therefore made a two days' encampment to construct a 
sledge, for the purpose of dragging their canoe over 
the ice, until they should reach the water in the river, 
which they yet hoped to find open. Unhappily, during 
these two days, they were unable to find any food ; conse- 
quently the supply for their journey was diminished by 
their duration. Having finished the sledge, they mounted 
the canoe upon it, and walked along the lake, dragging 
it after them. This added greatly to their fatigue ; and 
finding no signs of water, they determined to leave it 
behind, and to proceed without it. Hardly, however, 
had they gone one day's journey, when they fancied 
the ice was giving way. They therefore returned for 
their canoe, which they succeeded in launching, and 
quitting the lake, reached th^ river. Here they met' 
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with some Indians, travellers also. These people gave 
their countrymen some portion of their own provi' 
sions, and two small canoes, in which the Indians 
thought they would be able to descend the river more 
quickly than in the large one, which they now aban- 
doned. But still they made no way; quitting the 
course of the river, they struck into the woods. Day 
after day, for eight days, they followed this gloomy 
track. All the provisions which had been given them 
for their journey were now exhausted. Fortunately they 
killed five partridges, and by washing out the bag which 
had contained their flour, they obtained a little nourish- 
ing drink. And now came in the blessing of the hymn- 
book. A man of the party had had one given him just 
before he left Moose — the old Church hymns, which had 
refreshed and consoled the disciples of Christ for ages 
past, translated into Cree, now administered strength 
and comfort to these suffering Indians. 

The ice had again closed the river, and the snow 
drift grew deeper and deeper. As it was obvious that 
the journey must be continued with snow-shoes, they 
halted for four days in order to make them. At the 
place where they halted they found rabbits, of which 
they snared a tolerable number. They then resumed 
their wearisome way through the lonely woods, but the 
trees stood so close together, that they got on but slowly; 
again they caught the sound of running water, and again 
they hastened, and launched their canoes. Down the 
current now for a considerable way they floated, and then 
the masses of ice stopped the passage of the canoe ; while 
the current of the river was so strong that it prevented 
the ice from uniting in sufficient strength to bear the 
weight of the men. They were therefore obliged to en- 
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camp again, until the increasing cold should cause the 
ice to strengthen, when they again proceeded. In the 
solitary waste they now approached two Indians, who, 
like the others, imparted of their small stock to their 
fellow-sufferers, — a little food, some powder, a pair of 
snow shoes, an axe, and a knife. Liheral gifts indeed in a 
waste of snow, where no money could purchase an ounce 
of food, and food was life itself. 

Day after day, week after week, faint and famishing, 
they pursued their way, until, in consequence of the early 
freezing of the water, the journey which should have 
heen accomplished in sixteen days hegan to prolong it- 
self over months. On they kept, sometimes through the 
thick, pathless, and almost impenetrable woods, some- 
times along the frozen surface of the river, sometimes 
finding a little water on which their small canoes could 
float, sometimes dragging them over the ice, or carrying 
them over the portages ; with quiet endurance they con- 
tinued their journey, the possessor of the hymn-book 
refreshing his soul with the cheerful strains of the 
hymns, or kneeling down on the snow to commend 
himself to God, and exhorting his companions to do the 
same. Their only respite from absolute starvation were 
the few rabbits which they caught from time to time; 
but the silent softly-falling snow covering the ground, 
rendered even these more and more difficult to be pro- 
cured, until they ceased altogether, and the patient suf^ 
ferers began to think that they never again should 
behold their homes. 

At length, one sad and weary morning, Okuneshesh 
said he could go no further that day, he and his son 
would stay behind, and ** I will come on," he said, " to- 
morrow;" BO they left him, giving him a gun, powder, 
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and shot; food they had none to give, and they parted 
with sad forebodings, for the gun he was almost too weak 
to use, and the game, if there were any, had burrowed 
under the snow. 

More and more slowly and painfully they travelled on, 
scarcely able to sustain their fainting bodies, or to steady 
their weak footsteps — now striving to hurry forward, 
never once losing their track, now stopping when neces- 
sity compelled, to rest. It was the depth of winter, still 
they lived and travelled on. At length, on the noon of 
New Year's day in 1860, when the small congregation 
at Moose was about to enter the church, three melao- 
choly stragglers were seen slowly advancing in wooden 
snow shoes up the river towards the post. Their friends 
hastened to meet and to welcome them with a kindly 
grasp of the hand. " How are you?" they said, " What 
has kept you so long?" Alas ! in their emaciated faces 
the answer was easily read; "and where is Okuneshesh 
and his son ?'* " Left behind," was the sad reply. Fol- 
lowing back the course of the river, and taking food with 
them, some men immediately started to find their track. 
They came upon it about a day's journey from the river, 
to which they traced it, and then a little farther, then 
it was gone, the footsteps had melted away ; in vain they 
sought them again, in the woods, on the shore, on the 
frozen stream; the gathering, deepening snow-drift had 
covered all. Okuneshesh and his son had passed away 
from the world for ever. It was a younger boy of hid 
whom Mr Horden, after this sad occurrence, ^received 
into his school.* " The friends of Okuneshesh," says 
Mr Horden, "were not altogether satisfied with the con- 

♦ Richard George "Wagner. 
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duct of the men who had accompanied him, although I 
cannot myself lay much hlame to their charge, hut a 
rather hitter feeling was felt towards them for a long 
time, and they hegan to be afraid that one man intended 
to injure them, if not murder them. Of that, however, 
there was no fear, for the man alluded to has drunk too 
deeply from the well of Christianity, to allow his passions 
to ohtain so great a mastery over him. Sitting with 
him one evening, he said, " They charge me with a desire 
to commit murder, but such a thought has never entered 
my mind; I do feel angry, but I know too well what I 
ought to do, to wish to injure any one. I do not know 
what I might have done formerly, but now, after all I 
have been taught, I know better." 

Mr Horden, in December 1856, wrote cheerfully of 
the prospects of his little school. " I have not yet been 
able to complete the house I am building for the recep- 
tion of the children, but I hope {D,V.) that when I write 
to you next autumn, I shall be able to report that they 
are lodging within its walls. Susan Seaward is a clever 
little girl; she now speaks English fluently, reads her 
Testament very well, writes and ciphers, and is able to 
make a shirt. John Baker, aged nine years, a young 
Salteaux, is an orphan ; he speaks English as yet imper- 
fectly, reads and writes, but of course not very well. 
Our Moose children, Amelia Westcott and James Leigh- 
ton Sperling, are unable yet to speak English, but know 
the alphabet." 

These children are taught English, because if any 
of the boys should shew a fitness for the office of a 
teacher, or any of the girls become the wives of teachers, 
such knowledge is indispensable. Their own language, 
the Gree, they are of course taught to read and write 
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they also learn cipheriDg, singing, the Bihle and 
gospel history, and the catechism. These, and some 
little elementary works, Mr Horden has translated 
into Cree, and printed and hound at Moose. The 
children also receive industrial training. Of John 
Baker we heard, " he assists in mission work, getting 
wood into the house, or into the printing room, or in 
whatever requires to be done." The girls are taught 
house work, and to sew. Susan Seaward was able, as we 
have heard, to make a shirt, and Jane Bolton could 
wash and iron creditably. 

" I cannot," he continues, " feel too deeply grateful for 
your disinterested kindness in endeavouring to raise up 
friends for the little ones, whom I so much desire to 
train up in the ways of godliness. Their subscriptions 
I prize as they deserve ; but it is quite right they should 
know the real state of things, and the large expense at- 
tending the school ; they will then see that to maintain 
a child at Moose is a very different thing from doing so, 
either in India or Africa. In either of these places, food 
grows on the spot, and can be obtained very cheap ; here 
all the flour and oatmeal we make use of, is imported 
from England ; and the loaf which costs with you Is., 
with us is Is. 9d., ninepence being added to every shil- 
ling's worth of goods imported, to cover the expense of 
exportation. Beef and pork are likewise imported. In 
India and Africa, too, a little cotton is all that is required 
for a child's dress, but here we must have, besides under- 
clothing, a duffle coat, warm trousers, duffle socks, &c. — 
stockings are nothing like warm enough, — deer skin 
moccasins, &c." 

Under these circumstances we agreed to allow Mr 
Horden an annual grant for his school, out of the Greneral 
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School Fund, in addition to the £3 per annum for each 
child. We have no douht that, at Moose Fort, the little 
boys and girls have excellent appetites, for English chil- 
ren generally look rosy and hungry on a frosty day ; we 
are sure it must cost something rather considerable to 
find these little people in breakfasts, dinners, &c., and we 
know how great the expense must be to provide the chil- 
dren with proper clothing. We often find great difficulty 
in this matter in the African schools, where some gar- 
ment for propriety's sake is sufficient ; it is only the little 
Christians there who wear clothes at all, the little heathen 
wear nothing ; but in the frozen blasts of Moose, both 
boys and girls want all sorts of garments. Some of these 
specified by Mr Horden, warm coats, warm trousers, 
flannel petticoats, warm tippets, serge skirts, warm shawls, 
woollen comforters, knitted socks, &c., are sent out by 
friends in England; yet clothing is required in these 
frozen wastes which is not made, and could not be pur- 
chased in England, such as deer-skin moccasins, &c., 
and blankets manufactured in the country, four times 
the thickness of ours. 

But, notwithstanding all the kindness, and all the care 
shewn to them, notwithstanding the good food and warm 
clothing provided for them, our little Christians, sons and 
daughters of the Bed Indians of the grand old forests 
and wastes of the west, are peculiarly liable to disease 
and death. First, there is the strange complaint called, 
*' Thinking Long." Of this we nearly lost our little 
" Charlotte Hardisty ;" it seems to be a sort of lethargy 
which creeps over the descendants of the wild children 
of the forest when subjected to the restraints, require- 
ments, and duties of civilised life. Secondly, there is 
the mysterious fact that the diseases of European children 
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attack with tenfold intensity the dwellers in these remote 
regions. 

It was during the short summer in 1858, that the mission- 
ary, his wife, and their little children, all set out, pleased 
and happy, upon an excursion to the Whale Eiver. Our 
readers must not think of such a journey as altogether a 
pleasurable undertaking; tempestuous seas, shelterless 
nights, stormy days, have all to be encountered. ^' You 
will have need of all your courage,*' said Mr Horden to 
his wife ; nevertheless, she was glad to go, and so were 
the children. It was something to see, and something 
to remember afterwards, in the long dreary days and 
nights of the winter at Moose. Hardly, however, had 
the missionary started on his journey, when the whooping- 
cough appeared at the port. The efifoct of such diseases 
in that climate is so very different from what we have any 
idea of, that perhaps we should convey to our readers a 
more just conception of the aflfliction, if we could have 
said the cholera, or the yellow fever, had shewn itself. 

Young, old, middle-aged, nearly every inhabitant of 
that remote settlement was attacked by it ; numbers 
died ; so dreadful was the sickness, and so great the 
number of deaths, that on one occasion there was but 
one man able to go to work, and his work was to make 
two coffins. 

Little Susan fell sick of the complaint. She was one 
of the most intelligent children of the school, and much 
beloved by Mr and Mrs Horden, under whose care she 
had been from infancy. She was the daughter of a hea- 
then Indian. Susan spoke and read English very well. 
The Indian children always learn first their own lan- 
guage, the Cree — a very odd-looking language it is ; 
such triangles, jagged hooks, and zig-zags !— we are 
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sure no English child would imagine they were letters 
at all, or meant anything. Little Susan was so good 
and so clever that Mr and Mrs Horden had been looking 
forward to the time when she would be of great use in 
assisting them to teach her little fellow-Indians. A 
young native woman, Mrs Rutherford, whom she loved 
much, nursed her during her illness. She was very 
patient ; no murmur ever escaped her lips. When 
unable to read the word of Grod herself, through weak- 
ness, the dear little sufferer expressed herself cheered 
and encouraged in listening to it, until the time came 
when she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 

The missionary returned to a sorrowing people. Little 
Susan was gone. John Baker and Charlotte Hardisty 
were very ill. For three months the school-room had 
been shut up — new graves abounded in the churchyard, 
beside the greater number of which sat a mother weep- 
ing for some departed little one. Out of five European 
fathers four had lost each a child, and the child of the 
other was dangerously ill. In ordinary years the average 
mortality at the fort was two ; this year it was thirty- 
two. "Oh!" writes Mr Ilorden, "blind Koote, old blind 
Hannah, and old blind Adam are all gone, but they have 
gone to the land where old age is unknown. There is 
some fear," he continues," of our being visited with 
another disorder — the measles; it is now but two posts 
distant. May God keep it from us, as I fear it would 
be still more fatal than the whooping-cough." 

With this letter Mr Horden sent home an unfinished 
sampler, with the needle stuck in at the last letter which 
Susan was working before her death. Her little fingers 
had traced this portion of a text, " Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
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— /* Dear little child ! the evil dajs shall never draw 
Tiigh UDto Ler; she is safe from them. It was with a 
depth of pleasure, in which, we tmst, her friends in the 
country participated, that we looked on the unfinished 
sampler. Moreover, we said to ourselves, "it is a pleasure 
which is everlasting." 

In the spring of 1860, the little settlement was visited 
with a grievous flood, to which the low nature of the 
ground — for there is not a hill within seventy miles of 
Moose — exposes it, when there is any larger accumula- 
tion of snow than usual, owing to the greater length and 
severity of the winter. Mr Horden was obliged to leave 
his house, and take refuge at the Company s establish* 
ment. " You have seen," he wrote, " a floating church, 
for, thank God, there are many of them ; but I do not 
thiuk you ever saw one such as we have just seen. We 
have, as you are already aware, a new church building; 
on the foundation rested the frame of the building ; and 
one Sunday morning, the water being high, it floated 
off, and took an excursion of nearly a quarter of a mile, 
when it was attacked by several brawny-armed men, and 
with the aid of ropes, poles, and other implements, 
dragged back most ingeniously to its former position, 
and strongly secured against a similar attempt. The 
ice made much more havoc than it did in 1857 ; it — 
using the Indian idiom, I should say Ae— destroyed a 
great portion of our fencing, and was piled up close to 
our house, which was really in some danger. Paying 
a visit to it a few days after the water had subsided, I 
found my garden thickly planted with ice blocks of very 
considerable size. Had they been subject to the same 
laws which regulate organic matter, I should of course 
have looked for a large crop of icebergs. Happily no 
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lives were lost, and our gardening operations were not 
impeded as much as I had thought would be the case, 
we were able to raise a large quantity of potatoes of 
very good quality. The effects of a flood are not evi- 
dent at once ; it is after the lapse of months that they 
become most apparent — when the poor Indian going to 
his winter ground expects to find a sufficiency of rab- 
bits for the support of his family ; he arrives, but finds 
that the water has been there, and destroyed nearly the 
whole of them. He is almost immediately reduced to 
great straits, and the energies of the whole family are 
required to keep them from starvation.*' Starvation, 
and the fear of it, is indeed one of the great trials and 
suff'erings of the Red Indian race. The enemies of the 
Company, as we have said before, charge them with 
being the cause, by keeping immense traces of country 
uncultivated to serve for hunting grounds. 

Our little school had now increased to ten. Poor 
little John Baker was quite an invalid ; he never reco- 
vered the efi*ects of the whooping-cough. The Indian 
children are of a shy and melancholy nature ; there is 
something melancholy in the expression of their counte- 
nance, an absence of childish buoyancy and glee ; — so 
timid are they, that even those who come constantly to 
the day-school will often stand outside, waiting to be 
brought in. These tendencies are of course increased 
by sickness ; and poor little John, in a very quiet and 
weak state, pined away and died. He lingered through 
the long bitter winter of 1859-60, during which the 
ground was for eight months covered with snow, and 
died in the spring. "Although very unwell," writes 
Mr Horden, " he managed to attend school until Feb- 
ruary with tolerable regularity, but after that he came 
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only occasiODally. We could see tliat the hand of death 
was upon him, and he was perfectly aware of it ; he sel- 
dom spoke, for he was never a great talker, and a com- 
plaint never escaped his lips. He loved to hear of 
Jesus, whom he said he dearly loved and prayed to. 
Only two days hefore his death he got up and went out 
of doors, as the weather was fine ; hut he soon became 
so weak that it was necessary to take him to bed, after 
which he grew rapidly worse. Seeing his nurse, a Chris- 
tian woman, who was watching by his bed crying, he 
said to her, * Do not cry, granny ; Jesus has called me, 
and I must go.' He spoke not again, but passed off 
without a struggle." In his place Mr Horden received 
another boy, a native,* not an Indian; his father was 
an officer of the Hudson's Bay Company's service, and 
his mother the daughter of a Salteaux chief. 

Charlotte Hardisty could not recover from **Kewu- 
shalemowin," or "thinking long,*' she went home for a 
little while, got better, and returned ; but on her falling 
ill again, Mr Horden thought it better to send her back 
to her parents. Jane Bolton went away under happier 
auspices, i. e., as being able to get her own living. She 
left the school with a very good character, and took a 
situation with Mrs Rutherford, the person who nursed 
our little Susan Seaward so kindly. Jane's duties as a 
servant are not altogether such as we are familiar with. 
In a letter of thanks, addressed to her friends in this 
country, she wrote in 1861, " I wish to write you a letter 
to inform you that I have now left school, and that I 
feel deeply thankful for the great kindness which you 

* The term ** native*' does not signify an Indian, but a half-breed— 
i,e., one whose father or graud&ther was an European. These people 
rank far above the Indians, but the term "half-breed'' is considered 
an insult, and ** native" has been substituted fbr it. 
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have done me in keeping me there so long, I am now 
able to support myself, and live with Mrs Eutherford, 
where I wash, starch, and iron, and with her I sometimes 
go off to snare rabbits in winter, and to set nets in sum- 
mer; but I still attend Mr Horden's Sunday school, as 
well as a class which he holds once a week for the bene- 
fit of those girls who have left school. My mother has 
been dead many years, and my poor father was very sick 
indeed last summer, when I almost thought he would 
have died j when he got a little better he went off, and I 
have not seen hi'm since, but I hope to go off myself to 
see him in a few days, and to stay a little time with him, 
when I shall be able to read to him out of that good 
book, the Bible, which I have been taught at school.'* 
Mr Horden at the same time wrote of her, " she is a 
good girl, and has greatly profited in a moral and a 
spiritual sense by the instniction she has received. She 
was confirmed when the bishop was here, and from her 
present behaviour, I hope it will not be very long before 
I shall be able to admit her to the table of the Lord. 
I have for her the affection of a parent for a child, and 
I know that the feeling is reciprocal." 

Mr Horden admitted several other children in the 
place of these, and promised in time to take the infant 
brother of little Susan Seaward for her sake. Her father 
had perished by famine about the same time as Okune- 
shesh and his son. Mr Horden wrote of him, " I have 
to state the death of little Susan Seaward 's stepfather. 
His name was Charles Wesley, and being unwell, he had 
remained at Albany Fort the greater part of early winter, 
but feeling somewhat better after Christmas, he went off, 
accompanied by his wife and infant son ; about a 
month subsequently his wife came to the Fort in an 
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exhausted state, herself and child almost skeletons. She 
desired that assistance might at once he sent to her hus- 
hand, as he was almost starved ; assistance was at once 
despatched, and provisions sent ; the messengers followed 
the direction pointed out, they came up with the person 
sought, but he was already a corpse ; pursuing his way 
to the fort, death seized him, and they who hnd come to 
stay the hand of death, had to perform the melancholy 
task of committing his hody to the ground. He was a 
good man, and one whom I looked upon as one of the 
hest of the Albany Indians. I cannot doubt his admis- 
sion into heaven. Shortly afterwards his wife, bringing 
her little child with her, came to Moose, where she still 
resides. When the little child, who is a boy, grows up, I 
shall, on poor little Susan's account, endeavour to place 
him on the Coral Fund." 

Mr Horden had a native master for his school, who 
was studying under him, preparatory to being admitted 
to deacon's orders in the church. He managed the chil- 
dren very well under Mr Horden's superintendence. One 
great drawback to the children's progress, is the difficulty 
of teaching them to speak English ; there are a number 
of sounds in the English language which do not exist in 
the Cree, such as b, d, f, g, r, w, x, z ; these are very 
difficult sounds for an Indian child to acquire. 

We have given a picture of the winter days in Prince 
Rupert's Land, we will now give a sketch of the summer 
journeys. Between September and February, in the 
remote settlements, such as Moose, there is no communi- 
cation whatever with the outer world ; the little settle- 
ment is as entirely locked up, as though shut in with 
bars of brass and iron. Although in February the bars 
may be said to be in some sense unlocked, yet some 
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months more must pass before the ice is sufficiently 
cleared away to admit of the travelling of Europeans. 
About the end of June, or the beginning of July, is the 
time when Mr HorJen generally sets out on his itinerat- 
ing journey. ** It was on the 18th June 1861, that I left 
Moose for Bupert's House," he says, describing one of 
these journeys ; " late you will say, but although so near 
midsummer, we encountered quite enough ice to supply 
all the confectioners of London for a season or two ; we 
would most willingly have done without it, for it greatly, 
inconvenienced us, retarding our progress, giving us in 
fact a practical lesson in patience. After a few days I came 
within five and twenty miles of Rupert*s House, to a large 
encampment of Indians; the next the wind day was ex- 
tremely strong, the succeeding one was the Sabbath. I 
therefore remained here rather more than two days. On 
the day of my arrival there, the men had been engaged 
in whale, or rather porpoise-hunting ; they went off in the 
morning in three canoes, two men in each, each canoe 
being provided with a harpoon, to which a long line and 
float is attached, and a spear. Seeing a porpoise, they 
follow it, until one of them approaches sufficiently near 
to throw his harpoon. The porpoise, on being struck, im- 
mediately darts off, dragging after it the canoe at great 
speed ; but the float prevents it from being long under 
water, and its strength is soon exhausted. Each time it 
rises, a lance is thrown at it, and in the course of a 
quarter of an hour it rewards the perseverance of its 
pursuers by yielding to them victory, and its life. 
That day the hunters had been unsuccessful, their canoes 
returning entirely empty. But we will look round and see 
in what sort of a place we are encamped. It is on a 
cape which stretches far into the sea ; in the back ground 

T 
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are the eternal woods, nearest the sea stand dwarfed and 
crooked poplars ; they have not been covered with leaves 
a week, yet their hue is not that of either spring or snm- 
mer, but of autumn, for the wintry blasts which sweep 
around the bay, even in the height of summer, conduce but 
little to the advancement of vegetation ; under the shelter 
of those stands my marquee ; behind and around the poplar^, 
is the hardy pine, presenting the same cold, black appear- 
ance in summer as in winter ; the sea is studded with 
islands, high and rocky, and lying about twelve miles from 
the shore, one of them rises to the dignity of a mountain, 
and is known by the name of *Shink*s Mount.' Now let 
118 enter the tent of the Indians whom I have come to visit; 
a curious scene presents itself : it is full, a small fire is 
burning in the centre, on which is placed all the kettles, 
and frying-pans belonging to the inmates, the female por- 
tion of whom are busily engaged in extracting the oil from 
the blubber of a whale, killed a few days ago. Across 
the tent-poles over head, sticks have been placed, and on 
three are suspended the flesh of the whale and some fish, 
which will serve the party for food during a day or two. 
A sick man and woman lie in one comer, and suspended 
from two of the poles, which form part of the frame-work 
of the tent, hangs the cradle of one of the children ; in 
another corner lies a drum manufactured by * Kawape- 
shesbeshit' (* the little one'). Their blankets, many of 
which are mere apologies for the real thing, lie behind, 
as well as the small boxes which contain their little bits 
of finery, the best coat, and gown, &c. The men cannot 
work at their usual occupation, for the wind and the 
waves prevent them, and therefore the blankets and the 
tobacco pipe fill up the greater portion of their time. 
The girls are dressed comfortably ; the boys, of whom 
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there are many more, have Dothiiig but' a amall Icoat 
.Some of these are precocious enough ; for, either stretched 
on the ground looking into the fire, or sitting in a posture 
the G-rand Turk himself might envy, they smoke their 
pipes with extreme gravity. One of them particularly 
strikes me ; he is sitting in a most dignified manner ; I 
level a joke at him,* which would, tell with some effect, 
♦. e., that * he has learnt to handle the. pipe before he 
can make any use of the gun/ All in the tent laugh 
heartily, except the subject of their mirth ; he, without 
taking the slightest notice, smokes on undisturbed until 
he has finished, when, taking the ^pipe from his mouth, 
he presents it to his father* This youth is about nine 
years of age ! 

" While at the encampment, the greater part of my time 
was spent in this tent, teaching its inmates the precious 
truths of the gospel. T left. them on the morning of the 
following Monday, and at about 2 p.m. arrived atEupert's 
House, and a little duty commenced at once : picture to 
yourself a canoe approaching the beach, on which is con- 
gregated between two and three hundred Indians, dressed 
in their best, clean and respectable, eyeing with much 
pleasure the missionary, whom they well know, sitting in 
the canoe. No soon'er is he ashore, than he receives a 
hearty welcome from the Hudson's Bay Company's repre- 
sentative ; then the possessors of these smiling dark faces 
must each receive a good shake of the hand ; indeed, the 
little man, already much fatigued from sitting so many 
hours under a burning sun, would perhaps break down 
were it not that* he was- buoyed up by the pleasure he 
perceives his presence produces. After taking a good 
dinner, however, h6 is all right, and at once assembles 
the Indians fbr service ^n an apology for a church j it is 
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well filled, and the listenen are attentivey and apparently 
devout ; the drudgery, as you know, is over, for most of 
of these now with him use tfi^r prayer-hooks with iutel 
ligence. Another service in the evening, and the day's 
duties are over ; a little fatigued, hut deeply thankful, he 
is soon wrapt in comfortahle and refreshing sleep. Such 
is my first day at Rupert's House ; hut I am frighteued 
on the morrow. I hear of a marriage here, and a marriage 
there, a marriage everywhere ; all the young people aie 
hent on matrimony, and some of them, as I have not 
visited the place for two years, have already entered that 
state ; of children, I have forty to baptize 1 Before 
marrying them, I have a little conversation with each 
couple, and in answer to my question, ' Do you love each 
other ? Are you happy together?' the answer sometimes 
is, * Yes, we do love each other,' but generally, * Yei, 
we love each other a little, we have a little regard for 
each other.' One of the women, however, on my saying 
to her, in reference to her husband, 'Will'st thou obey 
him ?' taking a retrospective view of the case, replies, 
* I do sometimes, not always.' This genuine confession 
is, however, accompanied by the assurance that she will 
try to do her duty in this respect for the future. On 
this one morning, I married nine couples ; all these and 
the witnesses signed their names, with the exception of 
three. That afternoon I baptized twenty-three chUdren." 
These itinerating journeys are sometimes rendered 
both uncomfortable and dangerous by severe storms. 
For a day and a night sometimes no warm food can be 
obtained, not a drop of water can even be boiled. Some- 
times .the tempest will rage for days and nights together, 
during which the missionary cannot quit the boat Or 
every night, perhaps^ he encamps in the vicinity of the 
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forest fires, and every day he passes hour after hour 
through lonely wastes, where even during summer time 
not a human being is to be seen. But the eagerness 
with which the Christian Indians flock to the spot where 
they may hope to meet a missionary, is a great encourage- 
ment to him, as is also the happiness of being able to 
carry the message of the gospel to the few stragglers in 
the wilderness, who yet remain in ignorance, or to those 
who profess Christianity, and who are but very rarely 
and imperfectly instructed in its truths. These are 
pleasant pictures, the Christian Indians crowding to the 
distant post to hear the word of Grod, the eagerness of 
the people to observe the forms of Christianity, the few 
feeble inquirers coming to learn day after day to the 
tent; but in the itinerating journeys grievous examples 
come before the missionary, from time to time, of the 
frightful wickedness of the people. Few people know 
what Heathenism is ; the tongue of the Christian speaker, 
the pen of the Christian writer, is restrained by the 
apostle's word, '4t is a shame even to speak of those 
things which are done by them; " not only is it a shame, 
but it is a horror, — ^parents put to death with the coolest 
calculation of self-interest by children; children aban- 
doned or destroyed, or given away by parents; cold- 
hearted indifference to human life and human suffering; 
excessive superstition, indulgence of unbridled passions, 
treachery, deceit, violence, produce from time to time 
among this Bed Indian race, at the present day, domestic 
tragedies as awful as those recorded of the earliest times, 
when the log hut or rude fort of the pilgrim fathers, and 
their immediate descendants, was desolated by the fero- 
cious inroads of those whom the first settlers, with fear, 
ful dgnificance, called the Heathen. 
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Now oDce more the winter is cloeifag' in again at 
Moose, the winter of 1861. The Indians are away at 
the goose-hunting stations ; the few inhabitants of the 
fort are gathering in their potatoes, and making all snug 
for the winter. One. sweet little light has been put out 
at the missionary's hearth. His youngest child, his 
dear little Ellen, had died in the spring. The separa- 
tion from the rest of the world draws closer the ties 
of family love in these desolate regions; nowhere 
does there seem to be more domestic happiness, more 
feeling of the sufficiency of two or three to constitute 
our world. 

Sheship also, an Indian hunter, the father of one of our 
school children,* died about this time, of whom Mr Horden 
writes, '^ I am called to the bedside of poor Sheship ; he 
is passing away at last, after years of disease and suffer- 
ing, to the eternal land, which to him is, 1 believe, a 
land of peace and joy ; liis troubles are all over now, and 
saved by the blood of Christ, he could quit the world 
and his poor wretched body without regret. How dif- 
ferent the last years of our acquaintance from the first! 
What a different body I How different the soul ! Some 
two years since, ho was one of the best hunters; he wa« 
quite independent, for he needed no assistance, and as he 
cared very little for religious instruction, he seldom came 
to Moose. He lived well, and could clothe himself 
tolerably comfortably; day by day he followed his call- 
ing: in the spring and fall his gun well supplied hitn 
with geese, in the summer his net procured him fish; 
while in the winter the flying deer fell before him, and 
the beaver Was caught in his traps. What heed had h# 
then to use the prayerj^ Give us this day our daily bread ' ? 
.# Thomas Dellew. »• ' ^ .. i 
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there appeared none; he reasoned like Samson, * Heaps 
upon heaps have I slain/ and like him he was to be made 
to acknowledge his dependence on God. A few years 
ago a slight, apparently slight, accident happened to 
him; scrofula soon developed itself, paralysis succeeded, 
an affection of the spine followed, and he has been lying 
with broken back and paralysed legs, and wounds corrupt 
and painful. It was a severe dispensation, but God 
knows the strength of the affliction required to break the 
stubborn heart, and to bring it to a state fit to receive 
willingly the precepts of the gospel. For some time his 
heart shewed but little symptoms of a thaw ; he heard me 
respectfully, read a little occasionally, but expressed no 
longing for the declarations of mercy contained in the 
Bible for the penitent sinner. But the Spirit of God was 
working within him, silently and gradually the work of 
conversion was carried on, until he was brought to confess 
his sins, and cry for mercy, until he said to me, * I know 
I am a great sinner, but I have told God all my sins, I 
have hidden nothing from Him. I know that He knows 
everything, and I cannot deceive Him.* Now, too, he 
began to feel that my visits were beneficial, and he 
looked forward to them with anxiety and pleasure. It 
was now, * Come again soon to read to me, I find your 
visits do me much good.' Seeing him grow in spiritu- 
ality gave me deep joy, and did it not cause the angels 
in heaven to rejoice? I therefore thought it desirable 
to bid him approach the table of the Lord. This he did 
with deep humility of soul ; its responsibility greatly 
awed him, and he said, after he had partaken of the 
sacrament, * Now I feel that I have given myself entirely 
to God, henceforth I wish to think nothing more of the 
world, I wish to. think entirely of heaven, where Jesus 
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18.' This would make a beautiful picture; the place, in- 
side of a poor teut, with one or two small boxes on ooe 
side, on the other a few kettles, and other artides; t 
small fire in the centre, the poor man in clean shirt, and 
hair combed, propped up on his straw mattress, myself 
and a young Christian woman, fellow-recipients; ^ecta- 
tors, the mother and wife of the sufferer. Before he 
died, be earnestly besought his wife and mother to give 
themselves to God, and not to rest until they too hsd 
been admitted to the holy communion. Such was little 
Thomas Dellew's father, both in life and in death, truly 
a brand plucked out of the fire, an evidence of the power 
of divine love." 

The amount of good effected by this school, during 
the few years it has been established, is very satisfactory. 
Two children, Susan and John, we have seen gathered 
into the fiock of Christ, and removed by the " Eeaper of 
the Flowers*' to the garden above. Three dthers are 
now creditably discharging their duties in life. Philip 
Ward, who is to be an Indian hunter, has been placed 
under the instruction of an old Christian chief, and went 
with him, at the close of 1861, to spend the winter in 
the forest and hunting grounds. Mary Bolton, a clever 
girl, who reads both English and Indian remarkably 
well, is gone home to her father, a much-afflicted widower, 
who needs her assistance. Her eldest sister, Jane, who 
is in service, continues to conduct herself in a most ex- 
emplary manner, and teaches a class of young Indian 
children ia the Sunday school. There are ten children 
in the Moose school at the present time, ^vq girls and 
five boys, two of whom Mr Horden hopes may hereafter 
be useful to him in missionary work. 

The first duty of the Church is to the poor at home; 
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Ihat fulfilled, we mtist not allow ourselves to slacken \n 
oar duty to the distant heathen, through the jests of 
the world about half-naked savages, and places called 
Palapishamogah. Every dweller upon earth is included 
in the command, " Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature;" every dweller upon earth 
is included in the promise, ^* From the rising of the sun, 
even unto the going down of the same, my name shall 
be great among the Gentiles/' Christian charity is a 
" perfect bond." But while we assert that the Church 
is bound to send out foreign missions to the heathen* we 
deny that the missions we are now advocating are foreign 
missions. Missions abroad they certainly are, but not 
foreign missions. Far as these arctic wastes are from 
us, they are part of our empire, governed by our laws, 
sharing our institutions; these Indian hunters are our 
fellow-subjects, they and their children have a just claim 
upon us for Christian instruction and care, and in ren- 
dering it we only discharge, in a spiritual sense^ the 
obligation imposed upon us as disciples, and friends of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to those of our *' own house/* 
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|j^ AK away, into the interior of the country, beyond 
our school at Moose Fort, stretches the little 
line of Coral Fund work, consisting chiefly in 
donations of warm clothing for the converts and 
their children at the different stations. We trust our 
friends, have gained from the preceding chapter, some 
idea of missionary work in these desolate regions. Eed 
Kiver is now a colony, rising rapidly in colonial riches 
and intelligence ; but the life of the missionaries settled 
at the fur trading posts in the far West is just the same 
as ever. Loneliness, a scarcity of food, and difficulty of 
communication with home, are the chief trials of these 
exiles for Christ's sake. The clothing sent to them for 
the use of their people through the Coral Fund is always 
most gratefully received, and many an interesting pic- 
ture of life in the frozen wastes, may be gathered from 
the letters of thanks sent by them to the givers. 

During the winter, as we have before said, the inhabi- 
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taats of these fiir-trading posts consist of a few Europeai> 
servants of the Company, the missionary, his wife .and 
children, a few of the aged and sick among the Indians, 
or young children who cannot be taken to the hunting 
grounds. Eoads, paths, means of communication with 
any other place, there are none. The nearest European 
settlement is perhaps fifty miles distant, and can only be 
reached along the river, which is frozen in the winter. 
In some places it takes six months to communicate with 
the next station. The fort itself, which is the place 
for stowing the European goods used for barter with the 
Indians, very much resembles an old farm-house in an. 
out-of-the-way parish in England ; the roof is fastened 
down with great stones, the windows are of parchment. 
Besides this, there are generally two or three cottages 
for the servants, and two or three buildings for the pur- 
pose of carrying on trade with the Indians, who resort to 
the post during the summer months to dispose of their 
furs, as we have described in the preceding chapter. 
The most distant station. Fort Simpson, on the Mac- 
kenzie river, is more than a thousand miles from any 
other, and two thousand from the Bed Biver ; it takes 
almost three years before we can receive an acknowledg- 
ment of presents forwarded thither. When we speak of 
loneliness, we refer to civilized life. Having expressed 
to one of our missionary friends, the Bev. E. A. Wat- 
kins, our idea of the quiet of the winter in those dreary 
wastes, he returned the following answer : — 

" Our life in this country is certainly very monotonous, 
especially during the long winters, when, month after 
month, nothing occurs of sufficient interest to cause much 
excitement. You must not, however, from this stater 
ment suppose that we are so much left.to ourselves that 
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we CED follow out our own plans without any intemip- 
tioD. This is very far, I can assure you, from being the 
caae, especially just about Christmas time, when the 
Indians assemble from those places where they may 
have been tenting for a few weeks, in order to be neaier 
their fur-hunting grounds. The calls upon my time are 
almost unceasing from early dawn till after sunset, as I 
have to perform many duties which do not seem very 
closely connected with the office of the minisiry, I am 
physician, surgeon, dispensing chemist, schoolmaster, 
trader, farmer, gardener, butcher, painter, arbitrator, 
and I know not what else— my business being like that 
of a lackey, ' to make myself generally usefuL' It would 
be rather amusing, I am sure, to my friends in England, 
if I could accurately note down the proceedings of cne 
day J and would convince them that though I am settled 
in a wild country, and surrounded by only a handful of 
people, I am by no means left at liberty to follow my 
own desires as to the employment of my time. Fre- 
quently during this part of the year I have to leave my 
study as soon as the first dawn of morning appears, in 
order to find dog-harness, wrappers, sleds, and provisions 
for two or three men who are going to our fishing fort to 
bring home a load of fish. When I have done this, and 
seen the men fairly started, I return into the bouse with 
fingers and nose almost frozen, and must needs stand at 
the side of the dining-room stove for a few minutes 
before I can go again into the chilly study, to resume 
my place at the desk, and take up the pen to add a word 
to my Cree dictionary, or a line to some letter I may be 
engaged in writing. In a few minutes one of the domes- 
tics comes to say that a man is in the kitchen waiting to 
see me. I lay aside the pen and march down the long 
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passage, which divides our house into two parts, and 
enter the kitchen, when I find David Eoss or William 
Whitehead come to see if I can lend him an ox to haul 
two or three loads of hay. Having settled this husiness 
by an answer in the negative, I walk back to my desk, 
but have scarcely dipped the pen into the ink when the 
sound of approaching footsteps tells me that I am again 
in requisition. So it proves. My man Philip wants a 
file to sharpen his axe with. This is soon supplied, and 
I hasten back to my study, perhaps rather annoyed at 
being called off so soon from my work. Thoughts are 
again collected, and I urge on my business with all the 
diligence I can command, and this time I perhaps suc- 
ceed in having a whole ten minutes without being dis- 
turbed, when the unwelcome intelligence is brought that 
another applicant is waiting for me. Donald Cook is 
found standing before the back kitchen fire, and on my 
asking what he wants, he, after a little hesitation, tells 
me that it is a very cold morning — which important 
truth, by the by, I have already discovered. Giving 
assent, however, to his statement, I again ask what he 
has come for, and after waiting a short time he coughs, 
and then turning his back to me, says, ^ Oh, it's nothing ; 
I only came to ask you — but, however, you can do as you 
like., * Well, what is itV I say. He then gives another 
cough, and pauses a while At last the whole matter 
comes out. He wants sufficient sturgeon twine from me 
for mttking a net, and promises very plausibly that he 
will pay me by sawing some logs that are now lying at 
the saw-pit. He knows very well, however, that he has 
a large debt standing against him in my book, and most 
likely it was the recollection of this which caused the 
obstruction in his throat that could only be removed by 
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coughing two or three times. I tell him that' the twitft 
is worth eleven 'skins/ and that I cannot let him 
have it till he has earned at least six skins hy work. 
This is quite sufficient. I know the man well, for he 
has deceived me more than once, and if I am foolish 
enough to give him the twine, I may take my chance 
ahout the sawing. While I am talking with Donald the 
outer door opens, and after some persevering efforts, in 
comes a woman wrapped in a hlanket, and having a child 
on her back. Seating herself on the floor in front of the 
fire, bud tumbling the child off her shoulders, she first 
clears her organs of respiration in not a very agreeable 
manner, and then tells me she has come for some medi- 
cine for her little boy. I examine the patient, and pre^ 
scribe according to the symptoms, and then leave the 
woman to her silent meditations in front of the fire, 
where she will probably remain for the best part of aD 
hour. Meanwhile I hasten back to my dictionary : I 
write perhaps two words, and then, after some juvenile 
efforts, the door opens, and my little girl trots into the 
room, saying, * Papa, breakfast 'eady I — ^p'ease tome.' I 
then go to breakfast, but before I have fairly made a 
start, the schoolmaster makes his appearance, and says 
that all the firewood at the school is used up, and he 
wants to know what he- is to do for some more. This 
matter being adjusted, he leaves me to enjoy, or rather to 
eat my hung fish, but he soon comes back again to tell me 
that he forgot to tell me that one of the ox-sleds is broken. 
* Oh, that is a pity, but I will go and look at it.' I put on 
my fur cap and mittens, and go at once into the yard to 
look at the broken sled, and decide as to what is to be done 
to put it again into working order. While I am theris 
Louis Buck comes up to me, and opening ;his capote, 
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presents a piece of scarlet cloth; which he wants ine to 
exchange for some twine. Not wishing to prevent the 
man from obtaining fish for his family if possible, I make 
th^ exchange, and am jnst leturning to my breakfast 
•when a boy with a red face and long black hair all 
covered with hoar frost, says he wants some plaster, as 
his father has cut his foot with an axe. I supply the need- 
ful article, and am once more on my way to the breakfast, 
room, when my steersman, James Cook, conscious of his 
own importance, enters the house with a lordly gait, and 
tells me he wants to go to the store for some of the oil 
he put there in reserve. I run for the key and open the 
door, and then stand patting the heads of some of the 
dogs that come wagging their tails around me, till at 
last, when the man has found his oil, I hasten back to 
the house, and am soon again seated at the breakfast- 
table, but I find my fish so cold I cannot eat it, and finish 
my meal with a little bread and butter. Before I have 
satisfied my appetite, however, Thomas Budd sends word 
that he wants some more ox line, as somebody has taken 
away the piece he had yesterday. I keep him waiting 
two or three minutes, and then supply what he requires. 
I then return, and we have family prayers. Meanwhile, 
three or four women, each wrapped in a blanket j and 
attended by one or two children, find their way to the 
house. These indispensable blankets, by the way, were 
once white, but have lost all claim to their original 
colour, and have contracted an odour which is far more 
strong than pleasant. I go to my female friends, and 
attend to their several requests. One has come for medi- 
cine ; another wants some flour for her daughter ; a 
third wishes to beg a thimble and a bit of thread ; and 
a fourth wants some fish hooks and line. After all this 
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is done, I once more retam to my writing, but soon I 
am told that old Turner has sent his girl to ask if I can 
give him a little food, as he cannot eat jack-fish. I go, 
and put him a basin of flour and a plate of pemican, bat 
ere I can get back to the study Jacob Wilson comes for 
payment for some work he did lately. Thus it goes on 
more or less all day long, and during these short days I 
consider myself unusoally fortunate if I can get half an 
hour without interruption from dawn till after sunset 
Some of the cases I have described are imaginary^ but 
still precisely similar to what are constantly occurring; 
but others have actually happened within the last two or 
three days, and the men whose names are given are the 
very persons concerned." 

The second great trial to the missionarj is the want of 
proper food ; this varies at the different stations, but 
generally speaking, nearly all the food for the Europeans, 
except fish, has to be imported. Corn, of course, will 
not grow. Barley and potatoes can be raised at several 
of the stations ; and Mr Horden grows, as we have seen, 
a few vegetables in his garden at Moose. Much of the 
scarcity of food is doubtless owing to the hunting and 
fishing habits of the Indians, and their aversion to agri- 
cultural pursuits; as the country becomes settled, the 
facilities for obtaining food will doubtless be increased; 
there was a time when little com was grown in England 
north of the Humber. The Indians live principally 
during the winter upon rabbits which they snare, and 
fish which they catch under the ice; both of these 
accomplishments are part of the education of the girls in 
our schools; they also eat the beaver and musk-rats, 
which latter the Europeans gladly purchase from them 
when they have any to spare. They also eat the flesh 
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of all the fur animals they can kill; they enjoy the 
potato very much when they can be persuaded to culti- 
vate it. " The inhabitants of our little village," says Mr 
Watkins, " are confined so much to fish diet, that they 
enjoy a change of food, and find the ' earth eggs' as they 
call the potato, a very fine addition to their table, or 
rather, I should say, to their floor, for they much more 
commonly eat off the floor than off a table. Throughout 
our long winters, the people settled down here obtain 
their daily supply of food by angling for pike, or * jack- 
fish,* as they are universally called in this country, and 
the river running in front of their cottages generally 
yields them a sufficient number. Some of them have 
nets which they set under the ice, either close at hand, 
or at a tributary stream called the * Carrot Eiver,' from 
wild roots of an edible character growing on its 
banks. It is only occasionally that my piscivorous flock 
can procure flesh of any kind for food, but they are very 
glad to do so whenever they can. With this object in 
view, the men go out from their homes for a few days 
every now and then throughout the winter, and if they 
discover the tracks of a wandering moose or deer, they 
do their utmost to find the animal and kill it. If they 
^re unsuccessful, they return and tell their friends 
the news, when our little community is in a ferment of 
anxiety in a moment, and soon men, dogs, and sleds are 
all off in quest of the prize ; there is small chance for 
the moose to escape with his life. The women too, clad 
in their blankets, and waddling in snow-shoes, march off 
into the woods to snare' rabbits whenever there are a few 
tracks seen on the snow ; some winters they succeed in 
killing a large number ; but since I have been at this 
station, very few have been in the neighbourhood. Most 

u 
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winters, however, the mask-rats are numerous in our 
marshy locality, and this year they are more so than 
usual. Their flesh is much liked hy the Indians ; but 
prejudice has prevented ourselves from making a trial 
till a few months ago, when we ventured for the first 
time to become rai-eaten. There does not appear, how- 
ever, much danger of our indulging to excess in this 
luxury ; for since the commencement of the winter, do 
more than four have been brought to us ; these, with 
seven rabbits, made up the whole amount of the country 
food which we have had the opportunity of purchasing 
since the commencement of the cold weather three 
months ago. There was an old ox belonging to the 
mission, which I was able to purchase last November, 
and slaughter for food ; its flesh, cut up into such nonde- 
script joints as would puzzle any butcher to name, will 
serve us for an occasional meal, till the spring thaws the 
snow under which it is now buried. If it had not been 
for this animal, our unvarying diet for many successive 
months must have been flsh, flour, and potatoes. The 
Indians eat the flesh of all the fur animals they kill, but we 
have not partaken of any, except the rat and the beaver; 
this latter is considered one of the few delicacies of the 
country, and in flavour is not much unlike sucking-pig.',' 
This ox seems indeed to have been a great treat. 
"With care," says Mrs Watkins, "it will last up to April; 
we preserve it in snow, and when any is required, thaw 
it in cold water all night. We have some dear mission- 
ary friends who live about two hundred and fifty miles 
distant ; we wish they could have the like blessing ; we 
shall hope to send them a nice piece by the return of 
three men who come here early in January for the 
winter letters." 
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" My little Mary," says Mr Horden, in speaking of 
some farinaceous food we had sent out for his babies, " is 
eating a basinful of it with as much zest as her father 
would a slice of the ' roast beef of old England ' if he 
could get it" This scarcity of food is a great obstacle 
to the increase of our schools in the North- West. It 
renders the maintenance of the children very expensive ; 
among the heathen Indians, as we have said, it is some- 
times productive of the most fearful crimes. 

All the delightfully warm worsted shawls, comforters, 
mittens, petticoats, &c., which we send out through the 
Coral Fund are distributed among the Indians and their 
children at the commencement of the winter. " At such 
times," says the Eev. E. A. Watkins, " we deeply feel 
the kindness of Christian friends in our native land who 
supply us with the means of protecting our half-naked 
charge from the extremely cold weather, which is so 
soon to set in, and to continue for so many months. 
The intensity of our frosts is almost sufficient to frighten 
a person who has never left England, as the thermometer 
is frequently as low as thirty degreefs below Zero ; whilst 
in the months of January and February it is occasionally 
at forty or forty-five degrees below. The natives of the 
country, however, seem able to bear the rigour of the 
climate with remarkable endurance, although they are, 
generally speaking, most miserably clad. Women fre- 
quently have nothing but a cloth gown and a petticoat, 
and indeed instances are not rare where this latter gar- 
ment is not possessed. When out of doors they tie a 
shawl or a handkerchief about their head and shoulders, 
and then wrap a blanket around their whole body, 
securing it at the waist by means of a strap of leather or 
other article answering the purpose of a belt. Thus pro- 
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tected, tbey visit their Dets, sit for hours angling at holes 
in the ice, and fetch water for domestic purposes. In the 
same clothes, too, they appear at church ; and as they 
seldom remove their outer blanket, our congregations 
look somewhat different to what we are accustomed to 
see in England. One advantage certainly results from 
this mode of dress, which is, that the attention of the 
female worshippers is not distracted by a desire to see 
the attire of those around them, as I presume is often 
tiie case in what we call the 'old country.' Still there 
is one disadvantage, and it is that the blankets — ^being 
worn alike Sundays and week days for sleeping in at 
home, and for walking in when out of doors — soon con- 
tract something more than a dingy appearance, and 
exhale an odour which cannot be described as agreeable. 
These blankets are of a peculiar make, being about 
double the thickness of those generally used in England. 
They are usually white — that is, of course, when they 
are new, — but some are dark green, and others blue. 
Some of the white ones have broad bands of four or five 
different colours, running along each end ; and when 
a man walks about with one of these hanging all down 
his back, no doubt he thinks he has a very dignified ap- 
pearance." 

*' We have to-day been very busy in preparing for 
a little treat which we give to our people on New 
Year's Day. Mrs Watkins and the servants have been 
fully occupied in making small round cakes, which 
are, in fact, nothing but plain bread, and baking them 
on the top of our stoves. They have made rather 
more than five hundred, which will be distributed 
to-morrow, as that is what in this country is called 
' Kissing-Day.* As soon as we have taken breakfast to- 
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morrow morning, three very large round tin kettles of 
tea will be made, and then all things being ready, 
the mission flag will be hoisted to give notice to the 
people that they can come to our house. Forthwith, 
small parties of three or four at a time will present 
themselves in the kitchen, where each person will 
receive four cakes and two cups of tea, which they will 
take at the table. This repast is certainly very homely ; 
but as the Indians are very fond of both bread and 
butter, and can seldom taste either, they will no doubt 
be very well pleased. Every adult in our little commu- 
nity is at liberty to come, and very few will absent them- 
selves. In this country New Year's Day is a universal 
holiday; and here, as well as at the various mission 
stations and company's posts throughout the land, foot- 
ball will be a great source of out-door pleasure for the 
men and boys ; while blind man's buff — or, I suppose, 
more properly speaking, blind woman's buff — will 
answer for the women and girls. These innocent 
pleasures, coming once a-year, I think no person can 
reasonably object to, especially in a country where so 
little occurs month after month to vary the unceasing 
monotony of daily life,*' 

The difficulty of communication either with the other 
stations or with home, is the third great trial, and, in the 
latter case, adds a pang to the parting between parents 
and children. At some stations no communication can 
be received or despatched more than twice in the year. 
We need not say how anxiously that time is looked for- 
ward to. " Hope deferred," says Mr Horden, " maketh 
the heart sick. February 19. is nearly ended, and yet 
no packet from England, and yet expected so long ago. 
About every ten minutes some one or other leaves his 
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house or workshop, for the purpose of having a look, up 
the river, to see whether the packets are coining; and 
now the first salutation is, * Well, no packet yet.' You 
can have hut little idea of the importance of the packet 
to us ; if it does not arrive, how are our letters to get to 
England? for it is very unlikely that a packet will be 
sent from this place expressly for our benefit, it is too 
costly an affair; and then, how are all our supplies to be 
obtained for the year? and even should its arrival be 
delayed but a few days longer, our letters cannot arrive 
in England in time for the shipment of our goods; so 
that you see it is not only a longing for news from a 
distant land which actuates us in wishing for the packet, 
but a desire to acquaint our friends at home with what 
we require for a whole twelvemonth." 

For all these trials, and more than these, the faithful 
missionary is amply recompensed who sees his work 
prosper in the Lord. "The people are regular," says 
Mr Watkins, " in attendance on our services, which are 
all conducted in their own language; and, as a com- 
munity, they are as free from immorality, I believe, as 
most of the villages in Christian England. Some 
amongst them are, I humbly trust, sincere followers of 
our dear Saviour, especially this seems to be the case 
with several of the oldest members of my flock. The 
number of communicants is very large, but I do not lay 
much stress on this, as I cannot consider the receiving 
of the Lord's Supper as a decided proof of piety. Yet I 
trust there are many secret ones who are numbered with 
our Saviour's * little flock.* Our Christian Church is 
from time to time enlarged by the addition of one or 
another gathered in from the ranks of heathenism, thus 
diminishing the number of those who still cling to their 
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superstitious ways, and weakening the hold which their 
practices have on the mind of others. During the summer 
I haptized four adults, two of whom were men of rather 
advanced age. I could not expect from them all that I 
should have desired in persons of younger years, but I 
think they were both very sincere. Both of them mani- 
fested much readiness to receive any instructions, and 
committed short prayers to memory, which I believe they 
frequently used. One of them left the station when the 
winter commenced, and I have since been informed that 
he soon afterwards died. I trust that at eventide it was 
light with him, and that he found acceptance with that 
Saviour to whom he had recently dedicated himself. I 
named him ^Simeon,* The other, who was the most 
promising candidate of the two, is called ^ Jacob,' and 
since his baptism he attends church regularly, and is be- 
coming, I trust, more and more instructed in the truths 
of our holy religion, while I sincerely hope his heart is 
being brought under the quickening and sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit." 

Jacob continued faithful; about a twelvemonth after 
Mrs Watkins sent us a letter addressed by him, in his 
own language, to the Bishop. " It is quite a literal 
translation," she says. 

" My GrREAT Chief, — I salute you, and so does my 
wife, both you and your sons. Whilst I live I shall 
never leave here, but shall always stop near the church, 
that I may enter into it. Peggy is my wife, and I, 
Jacob, am her husband, and we both salute you very 
much. Perhaps you will favour me with a little tea, as 
I like it, but I do not want much, only one pound. I 
have still a large garden and three cows. I tell you this be- 
cause you said you would be glad. My wife is not well; 
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for more than a month she has been ill. On the ' Kiss- 
ing day ' (New Year's day) she visited the minister, and 
that is the last time she went out of the house. ' Per- 
haps the great chief would send me something/ she says. 
' I want to drink a little chocolate,' she says, * but the 
minister has not any.' ' Earnestly I pray to God/ she 
says, ^ that He may preserve me when I am ill. I am 
not afraid to die, hut just as God wishes so let it be/ she 
says, ^ and I say so too, even I, Jacob.* ^ I do not trust 
in man/ she says, ' but in Jesus only.* When the mas- 
ter (Mr Stewart, one of the officers of the company) was 
here, he did not give me this much rum (pointing to the 
tip end of his thumb), as he knew I did not like it. I 
never take any, never; and though others drink it, I 
never do. Very much I love the minister. He is very 
kind to me, and so is his wife. I love her very much. 
I love very much to enter the church. Always while I 
am well I enter the church continually. My sons work 
well when they are employed by the minister. T alwa^^s 
tell them to work well. T do not know whether I shall 
see you again, great chief. When will you come here 
again, that we may see you ? I very much wish to see 
you, if I live. I know well all the masters (i. e., com- 
pany officers), and the ministers, and from long ago I 
have tried to act aright to them all. — I * what cheer,* 
my great chief." *^ I, Jacob.** 

The Eev. W. W. Kirkby, whose sphere of work is the 
remote district bordering on the Eussian territory, en- 
counters great hindrance from the Bomau Catholics. He 
says, speaking of Athabasca, " My great trouble is with 
the Koman Catholics, who abound here, having been here 
for many years in the adjoining district. The priests, 
of course, are exceedingly mad against me, and are doing 
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all they can by falsehood, effort, and fraud, to npset my 
work, and to crush my poor infant mission. But none 
of these things move me, except to greater diligence and 
prayer, for I am more than ever persuaded that popery, 
with all its pomp and glitter, has not the power of per- 
manently enchaining the Indian mind. It is too artifi- 
cial and shallow for their earnest and simple nature. It 
is all theory and mystery, a stone and a serpent to a 
hungry child. I do not see a single case of a Boman 
Catholic Indian living a new life ; a religion therefore 
that bears no fruit must disappear. Now, if by Grod's 
grace I can sow the good seed of the gospel in their 
hearts, it will eventually grow, to the destruction alike 
of sin and error. My only regret is, that I should have 
to wage the unequal warfare so long alone. Bome has 
multiplied her agents fourfold since I have been here. 

** I am thankful to tell you that we are all happy and 
well. Since I last had the pleasure of writing to you, a 
few changes have taken place in our little circle. Dear 
Eupert, of whom you used to inquire so kindly, is now 
in the home at Highbury. Another dear one was given 
to us last year, whom we have named * Henry Martyn,' 
and earnestly pray that he may walk in the footsteps of 
that holy and good man. The winter has been the coldest 
we have experienced in the country, the thermometer 
often standing at 50° below Zero. About Christmas I 
had my legs rather badly frozen, which gave me a good 
deal of pain for a fortnight, but beyond that we have 
suffered nothing, nor have we wanted for anything. The 
providing hand of our heavenly Father has been very 
manifest on our behalf, as you would see dare I trouble 
you with particulars. You will imagine, I dare say, that 
it is a trying climate for babies, and so it is, but we 
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adopted the country fashion, and kept little Henry all 
the winter in a ^ moss-hag/ which is really an excellent 
thing for warmth. It is simply a hag laced up in front, 
in which a layer of dry soft moss is put, then the haby 
undressed ou that, another layer of moss on the top of 
him, and the bag laced up. It always puts me in mind 
of a mummy to look at, and a hard sofa holster to nurse. 
Perhaps this will give you an idea of what he looks like 
in it. [Here follows a picture of Henry Marty n in the 
moss-hag.] 

^^ In ahout a week, I expect to leave home to visit 
the Youcon, as I did last year. It will he a long toil- 
some journey of more than 2000 miles, hut I feel it to 
he a most important one, and therefore I gladly under- 
take it. All needful strength, I trust, will he given to 
me who am going, as well as watchful care to my dear 
ones remaining. On my way I hope to see large num- 
hers of Eskimos, as was the case last year. Owing to the 
great scarcity of food, I cannot keep a large school here. 
I have now, however, six or eight Indian hoys under 
training, speaking the different dialects of the district, 
and fondly hope some of them may, at some future day, 
be helpful to the spiritual good of their countrymen. 
The youngest was brought up by me last year from the 
Youcon. I have also an Eskimo girl, who is getting on 
exceedingly well. This year I hope to obtain a boy 
from them. The last I heard of Bessie Watts was, 
that she was in service at Bed Biver, and was a good 
quiet, steady girl, and a. great favourite with her em- 
ployers. 

" I trust that the blessing of our Grod may abundantly 
rest upon you, and upon all your undertakings for His 
glory." 
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Bessie Watts was one of the first children taken upon 
the Coral Fund at the Bed River. It was designed to 
establish an orphanage there, but the expense was so 
great that the undertaking was relinquished. 

The Eev. E. Macdonald, who is also labouring in the 
distant district bordering upon Asiatic Bussia, has his 
share in the supply of clothes, &c* 

Great changes are in progress in this country : a tele- 
graph, and a road right across to British Columbia, is 
planned. " We much fear," says Miss Anderson, " lest 
the poor Indian should here, as elsewhere, have to give 
way before these great undertakings." 

Therefore, while we have time, let us do them good. 

* We receive some yaluable donations from Associations, and work- 
ing parties, especially from Cheltenham and Clifton, but the great 
majority of the gifts are of a truly Coral Fund nature, and come to us 
in small parcels from variuus parts of the country. 
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Lot go the winged seed, my Child ! 

Far, in the deep blue sky, 
Borne by the airs of spring-time mild. 

Watch it go floating by. 

Those dear bright eyes shall never see 

That plumy germ, expand 
To the fair plant, or graceful tree, 

Shadowing some distant land. 

And thus with liberal hand and heart, 

Tliy mission gift bestow, 
Tlio' what the good it shall impart, 

Nor thou, nor I, may know. 

It shall be known to Him whose power 
From tlie dark shining grain, 

Small as the dust, brings forth the flower, 
Amongst her Peers to reign. 



" A truly lamentable fact is added by this missionary (the 
missionary to the Asiatics in London), that, although the moral 
aspect of these people has varied equally with their languages, yet 
those who have been strictly infidel have all come from our own 
Government schools in India ;" and he adds : — " Without a single 
exception, since I have been devoted to my work, every one I 
have seen from the Government-schools has been an infidel, and 
their morals have corresponded with their principles. But several 
from mission schools have gladdened my heart by their Christian 
knowledge and habits, some of whom have been evidently con- 
verted men." — Report of the London City Mission, June 1868. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

Aptitude of Children to receive religious instruction. — Necessity of a 
home life, combined with the school, for the training of children.- 
"Working, Waiting, Praying. 

SEAT the mind in childhood is capable of taking 
cognizance of spiritual things, and the soul of 
being awakened to the knowledge and love of 
God, we are "encompassed with a cloud of witnesses" to 
shew. Thousands of children have meekly and courag- 
eously faced long sickness, suffering, pain, and death in 
the strength of the Lord, with the love of Jesus in their 
hearts, dying with His name upon their infant lips. 
Time would fail to tell of the unnumbered saints, and 
servants of the Lord, eminent for their holiness, their wis- 
dom, and their usefulness, who learnt the first and 
never-forgotten lessons of their faith in their mother's 
laps; from Monica's little son to him who was taught 
his earliest lessons in Scripture story from the pictures 
on the Dutch tiles on the parlour chimney-piece. Many 
a tale might be told by every Christian mother, and 
every teacher, of the aptitude of children to learn the 
blessed lessons of the love of Christ, and the happiness 
of heaven. " Jesus loves me " is a truth they willingly 
receive. " Does the tree of life still grow upon earth in 
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the garden of Eden?*' a^ks a little maiden at her 
teacher's knee. ^^ Mother," says the poorly fed child of 
the labouring man, ^^ is there plenty of bread and butter 
in heaven ? " 

Are the children of other races — ^the Asiatic, the 
African, the Bed Indian — less susceptible to this teach- 
ing ? No ; we do not think that any Sunday school in 
England, nor any Christian home, has produced in the 
same amount of time, more happy results than we have 
seen in our schools abroad; and we cannot but hope, 
that of those saints and servants of the Lord who may 
rise up hereafter among these nations, there will be 
found many who, in these schools, have been trained to 
fear the Lord from their youth, and who have learned 
their first prayer from the lips of their English " mother," 
as the white teacher is fondly called. 

The training of children is an important branch of 
missionary work. Next to the church, the missionary 
desires the school, not only the day-school, but to have 
the children under his own roof, or in his own compound, 
where they may be removed from the contagion of 
heathenism. The day-school affords instruction, valu- 
able instruction indeed, but the home and school com- 
bined alone can afford education. Few persons know 
what heathenism really is ; the moral picture presented 
in the journal of the missionaries is often so fearful that 
it cannot be transferred to the pages of a Christian pub- 
lication. Wichern, the founder of the Eauhe Haus, used 
to say with regard to the discouragements which attended 
his work, and the necessity which he felt of having the 
children under his own roof, " that the impure influences 
that surrounded them through the week, and were a part 
of their home life, rendered his efforts fruitless. He saw 
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that it was useless to visit them so long as they remained 
exposed to daily corruption ; that to train them at school 
while they lived in their old haunts, was only to roll the 
stone up hill all day for it to roll back at night." But 
it is a question whether the sinful home in a country 
nominally Christian is not equalled, quite equalled, in 
wickedness by the sins of a heathen one. Education 
can never be the work of one individual. Every wise 
father, mother, teacher, knows that the training of a 
child depends upon the influences which are brought to 
bear upon it, and the due time, trouble, thought, ex- 
pended upon the consideration of these influences, is an 
important part of the child's education. 

It is also necessary to extend the benefit of these 
schools, and especially in Africa, to the children of native 
converts. Owing to the system of polygamy, a convert 
has often no means of preserving his children from 
heathenism, except by placing them under the care of 
the missionary. A large number, also, of the African 
converts are small farmers ; they pass their time chiefly 
upon their lonely farms in the bush, returning to the 
town occasionally. If they leave their children in the 
town, it must be with their heathen relatives ; if they 
take them into the bush, they can have no instruction 
whatever. Many, too, are left orphans : the orphan 
children of a Christian cannot be consigned to the care 
of a heathen. 

No heathen parent will ever desire moral training for 
his child. If he be sagacious and far-sighted, he may 
desire that instruction, which shall open to the boy a path 
to the wisdom and civilisation of the white man, but he 
will never send him to school to learn not to use vile 
language, to lie, or to steal, and consequently he will 
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never pay for such a system of instructioo. As these 
oonntries become evangelised, we trust that the same prin- 
ciple which leads to the gradual substitution of the native 
pastorate for missionary agency, will also lead to the 
formation of self-supporting schools. We are quite aware 
of the importance of the principle, however small the 
payment may be, and that it enhances, in the eyes of the 
poor, whether at home or abroad, the value of the benefit 
received. We remember reading a very interesting account 
of the establishing of a paid school by one of the London 
city missionaries. A fire was needed, and he proposed 
to his scholars that they should each pay one penny per 
month towards it. This was found impracticable, but 
they agreed to pay one farthing per week. They also 
paid a small fee, at the same rate, for schooling. One 
day some of the children who were standing outside, 
heard some boys of a better class passing by, call it a 
" ragged school." ** No," said the children, " it ain't a 
ragged school ; we pay for t^." In our threads of light, 
the village schools of Bunder, we trust we see a faint be- 
ginning of this progress. When any native church in 
heathen countries becomes self-supporting, it would be 
very desirable to have a school fund to which each mem- 
ber should contribute, — the schools to be gratuitous, and 
open to all. This would preserve the feeling of inde- 
pendence, at the same time render the education of the 
children less subject to the caprice of the parents, and 
less interrupted by the fluctuations in their circumstances. 
This, we believe, is the plan in the Northern States of 
America, except that the school fee is a tax imposed by 
the government. The education of a child ought to be 
as much compulsory upon the parent, as the finding it 
food and clothing. We believe it is so in Prussia. 
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But even when these schools do become self-supporting, 
there will still remain much missionary work to be done 
amongst the young by the Church, either there or here, 
as is the case in our own country in home . missions. 
There will still be the orphans, the forsaken, the abused^ 
the neglected, all calling for the fostering hand of Chris- 
tian and missionary love to be stretched out over Sweet 
Childhood. 

The moral training of children is a work requiring 
much patience ; " gentle to all, apt to teach, patient," is 
the Scriptural picture of a faithful teacher. Education 
is, as its name implies, ** a leading forth," and depends 
visibly, like the labours of the husbandman, on the work 
of Grod ; even when most successful, it is often long years 
before the desired result appears. In this we think our 
missionary work is fitly symbolised by the coral rock, not 
only as being the product of small and inconsiderable 
eflforts, but as being formed under the water, and not 
reaching the surface until near its perfection, and ready 
to receive that beautiful vegetation, which sometimes 
makes the coral island appear like a garland thrown upon 
the waves. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the help of those who 
have worked and waited with us through these long 
years. Many have seen the reward of their work ; many 
more, we trust, will see it; and they who do not, will yet 
obtain it, inasmuch as "no labour is in vain in the Lord." 
There is a blessing in the work itself, especially as regards 
English children, Sunday-school children, and others, 
who may engage in it, whose missionary zeal is often 
quickened by being concentrated on a single object, and 
that, one which they can fully understand. Let us all, 
therefore, continue to labour, to wait, and to pray. A 
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great many years ago, there was a difference of opiDion 
upon some subjects ia one of our largest and most influ- 
ential societies, between the directors and the missionaries 
employed. Among other things, the latter objected to 
make any report concerning the prayers offered with those 
whom they visited. The objection seemed reasonable, 
and likely to cause a purely spiritual act to degenerate 
into a form. '^ Perhaps it was reasonable,'^ said the 
Secretary to the person who made use of this argument, 
** nevertheless, you would have been impressed by notic- 
ing the relation between the prayers offered and the 
results obtained ; those who were the most faithful in 
prayer, were the most successful missionaries." We trust 
it will ever be said of the children in our schools, whether 
in Africa, India, or the Western wilderness, that they 
are the Children of many Prayers. 
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